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ABSTRACT 

Investigations of ^^) the extent to which parent 
involveaenjt training is included in the pre- service training of 
elementary' and preschool teacher^; (2) external and s^diational 
Influences on parent lodels of child" socialization, and (3) the 
relevance of parent education prograts to changing faiily structures 
are reported. Data were gathered froi indiv^.duals associated with 
colleges and universities, organizations, and agencies located in the 
six-state region encompassing Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New 
Hexico, Oklahoia, and Texas. All three studies vere done by survey 
questionnaire or by a combination of pape;:-an^* pencil instruments,^ 
questionnaires, and structured interviews* Por the study of parent 
involvement training in pre-service education, 575 teachers of 
elementary education courses completed the survey questionnaire. The 
$<}udy of influences on parent models (M child socialization obtained 
data from meipbers of two parent organizations: Mothers Incorporated 
and Bothers of Twins. The study of the relevance of parent education 
p^i«itms surveyed the diCectors of parent education programs of any ' 
tvpe and decision makers in ot^her ^agencies, such as the Junior League 
and the American Red cross In the six-st^ate reg'lpn. Results are 
discussed. Extensive appendices provide copies of questionnaHes, 
interview schedules, and 'other measures used: a discussion of 
personal construct theory^ profiles of parent education prD^rajis; 
descriptions* of samples: and findings and selected refetQn::es. 
(Author/RRi \^ 
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EvftiKthous^h the curriculum of teacHer training programs has not 

changed, professors/'of education may be cognizant of the changing demands 

UDon teachers and are able to include parent involvement traini-ng withj 

the context of existing courses. In order to assess the ex^ent^which 

parent involyenient skills have been -addressed fonnally by Ptfanges in the 

teacher training curriculum, but also to measure €he;extent to which 

professors address these sifills in existing courses, this project conducted 

a survey of teacher educators at each 6f 133 teachen training institutions 

" • 

In this 6-statevregion. ^ / 

^ This mail survey .was directed^ to^professors who^are involved in'ithe 
preparation of elementary schoaT teachers in this region,. The sgrv^y 
questionnaire asks them (U about their attitudes about parent involvement 
In the schools, -.(2) about the proper roles for parents in the schools, (3) 
about skills teachers should have In working with parents, aind (4) about 
.ways^in which teachers should acquire these skills. It also asks then to 
indicate the extent to which these issues were addressed in ^the courses 
they taught. The survey was designed to assess parent i/ivol vement training 
in^ elementary education training programs, einj to provide information which 
migh.t be used in revising the curriculum for prospective teachers. 

This is the first of a series- of surveys designed to gather 
recommendations for changing the teacher preparation curriculum to include 
parent involvement training (PIT). Each of these .surveys focuses on one of 
the stakeholder groups which jias specific knowledge about aspects of the 
changes in the curriculum: (a) the professors who*would implement the 
changes, training. teachers to work with parents, (b) -teachers in the 
schools who increasingly work with parents, (c) principals in the schools 
who have the responsibility for working with both their own staff of 



AREA FOCUS ONE: PARENT INVOLVEMENT AND 
^ ^\ PRESERVICE TEACHER EDUCATMN 



Objective (FY^ SO): To deteVmlne .the extent to whIcW parent involvement 
' , ^ training is included in thev^)reservice^training of 

^ *^ - elementary And preschool, teachers* 

I. introductiom ' • . ' 

In the last decade there has been Increased enphasis upon Involving 
parents in the education of their children. Federal .legislation has man- 
dated parent involvement in Title I programs as well as^ requiring .schools 
to involve parents in the educational plannina for children in special 
education. Legislation ijiseveral stales now provides parent involvement in 
the schools by 'creating Parent Advisory Coromittees for eveip' school in the 
state. Attfie local 'level, there is in upward spiraling trend of schools 
beginning to require formal parent/ teacher conferences to discuss the 
progress of each child enrolled. Parents are^lso taking on a more active 
role in the education of .their children, and their contact with school 
personnel is rapidly inoreasing. 

From the teachers' perspective, this increased contact witlTp^rents 

has added to the demands traditionally associated with the teacher role. 

Teachers are now expected to develop skills in working with parents and 

.leadership in working with advisory groups, in addition to the skills which 

pertain to classroom instruction.** Although additional teacher competencies 
• > . f / 

are needed due to the increase of parent involvement, the professional 
training programs for teachers have generally remained unchanged. The 
trai.ning for teac^ert has continued to stress classrocra teaching skills and 
has not yet addressed the new skills which teachers may need to work with 
parents in the schools.'' 

o 



teachers and with tlie parents of school children, and (.d) parents who are v 
learning new ways to become involved in their children's schools. Each of 
these groups has its own ideas about the goals of parent involsVement and 
about the best ways of meeting those goats. The purpose of this series of 
surveys is' to gather this"-informatibn from each stakeholder group and then 
identify areas of consensus and areas of conflict by comparing the 
responses of each- This comparison of responses will be used'to develop 
specific guidelines for deciding the type of parent invol vement;^ training 
which would best meet the needs^ of a^1\ groups involved.* 
11, REVIEW OF LITERATURE ' , * 

A. -Introduction 

In the mia-1560's social research provided new evidence concerning the 
relative impact of the family and other^tnsti tutions on child development. 
These studies suggested that family circumstances and the influence of^the 
family were strong enough -to outweigh.the influence of the schools (Bloorn, 
1964; Coleman* 1966; Jencks, 1972). As a result of this evidence, new 

r 

federal programs designed'^o enhance equal educational opportunity included 
a mandate to involve parents/in the' schools (Head Start; ESEA Title I; 
Bilingual Education). This move toward parent involvement ha^ 'been augmented 
by the activities o'f various advocacy groups seeking greater parent involve- 

- ment in the education of their children, such as the Council for Exceptional* 
Children and the Association for Children with Learning Disabilities, and 
The National Cortmittee for Citizens in Education. The impact of social 

^ research, the federal programs and the advocaite groups began to break down 
the barriers between home and school and to produce innovative ideas about 
how these two institutions might improve their interaction. 



. /in 1975 the Congress passed the Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act (P.L, 94-142) which required all public schools to provide a free and 
appropriate pubtic education to handicapped chil^en and to actively involve 
parents in developing their individual educational plans. This legislation 
has produced state and local policies outlining new procedures for assuring 
parent involvement in the schools. Although this fegislation focused pn 
[ijandicapped children, it has greatly affected teachers and adljninistrators 
by increasing the sheer quantity of their contact with parents. In addi- 
tion,. paVents of non-handicapped children have become more aware of their 
potential power to affect school policy and have demanded to hav§ input 
into the education of their children. 

In an effort to insure parent involvement on a state-^wide basis, three 
stages have also passed- legislation requiring public schools to have school 
advisory councils. Cali-fornia, Flgrida, and South Carolina have all passed 
legislative mandates which describe the duties of such^ advisocy councils 
as well as requiring that parents be given a major ^role. The purpose of 
this legislation is to increase citizen participation in education and to 
help schools to Improve educational services (Davies and Zerchykov, 1980). 
B. The Goalsgof Parent Involvement * 

Recent educational research suggests that parent involvement in the 
•schools may help parents by giving them a better understanding of school 
problems (Filipczak, 1977; Hubbell, 1979)^ more input into policy decisions 

♦ 4 

(Olnfstead et al, 1979), and new skills in teaching their Children (Alden, 
1979^; Filipczak, 1977; Olmstead, 1979). Other articles suggest that parent 
involvement may help teachers to raise achievement scores by using parents 
as Home tutors (Rich et al , 1979) and' by' enlisting their cooperation with 
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behavipr problems (Hobson, 1979)^ StilTother articles suggest that 
administ rators can use parent involvement to 'improve home/school relations 



(Schmuck,-1974),, to set disciplinary stfandards (Parker, 1979), to obtain 
greater cotnmun'ity support for school program^' (HubbeU, 1979; /il ipczak, 
1977), and to gain assistance with the management of the school itself 
(Parker, 1979). In summary, there are a number of different goals which 
may be served by involvingt parents in their children's^chools. 
Barriers to Parent Involvement 

In the last ten years a momentum has been building to encourage, 

mandate and study parent involvement, yet this increased activity has not 

. produced.widespread benefijts for parents or schools. A variety of explana- 

/ tions'hav? been offered for the*limited success of parent invol vement jn 
* ! 
the schools: ' - • * ' - 

Explanations Categories " 



limited .time available to parents or teachers 

lack of parental interest 

teachers feel threatened 

parents not takers seriously 

lack of acceptarfce'by teachers 

lack of administrative welcome in school 

lackof communication skills (parents and teachers) 

parents feel inadequate 

teachers already overburdened 

teachers see parents as unqualified \ 

(Sowers, et al, 1980) 



I, H 
II ■ 
II 
II 
II 
I 

III 
II 
I 

II, III 



This list of explanations, compiled at a conference of parents, teachers and * 

« 

administrators, suggests that the barriers' to parent inv olvement fall into 
thrge categories . The first category (I) is that of JjolicieS and procedure? 
(federal, state and localTwhich provide the cont'ext for understanding 
parent involvement in anyl specific setting. The second category (II) is 
that of emotional or attitudinal reti'stance by parents, teachers, and ad- 
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mitiistrators which shapes the character os qompliange with policies and ' 
procedures and which must be addressed before exar^iining the problems in 

-ttre^hira :ategory^ The third category (HI) is that of specific skill 

C • • • 

deficits on the part of parents, teachers, or administrators which prevent 

effective parent' involvement. This is the last category because it would 

be futile to attempl^ to-' teach these sktlls unless there was fi rsfadminis- 

trative siipport for parent invojvement and also motivation to learn them. 

These three categories of problems all contribute to the lack of success 

.1 of parent invol veiitent. x'* * ^ ^ 

D. Stakeholders Affected by Parent Involvement 

In addition to the three types oi* pi;pbl ems. facing parent involvement, 

there are also th/ee stakeholder groups who are primarily affected by it: 
^ ' J 

parents, teachers, and administrators. .When families and schools are viewed 
as a system of the two institutions ha/ing major responsibility for social i- 
"zation of children, it is clear that changes in the role of one group will 
, necessarily affect the other (Leichter, 1979K Within this system, the 
three stakeholder),group*s are^necessarily interdependent* For example, if 
parents were to share in teaching their children, , teachers might have more 
time for curriculum planning or other activities, if teachers were to meet 
with parents on advisory councils, aSministrators might have more time for 
planning and management; and if administrators were to alter current demands 
. on tea.cher time, teasj^er^ might have more time to meet with^ individual 

parents. * . , ' * 

The interdependent nature of the stakeholder groups suggests 
|hat the problems which impede parent involvement in the schools are 
systole. In order to accurately assess a systemic problem it is necessary 
to survey members of each stakeholder group to determine their p^rtic-ular 



view of the problem (Leichter, 1979). When information has been gathered 
from each of the groups,, a systemic set of recomnen.dations may be developed 
.which outlines the specific changes necessary for the system and fbr each 
individual group. Urtl^ss this systemic approach is used, each of the stake-* 
holder' groups will tend to see the other two groups as the real barriers^ 
to more effective parent involvement* 

* • 

^ Types of Parent Iinvolvement Activities ' / 

Finally, the^e 15 a need to clearly define what is meant by parent 
involvement iti the schools (Filipczak, 1977). Parents may take it to me^n 

V 

participating in a bake sale or obtaining' control of the curriculum. * ♦ 
Teachers may take it to mean parents working more with their children at 
home or parents volunteering to help in the clastrdom. Administrators may 
think of parent involvement as schools teaching them parenting skillsr, 
parents cooperating with^the school in disciplining their" children-, or 
parents participating on school advisory committees. In order to get an 
accurate picture of the problems facing parent liWolvement, it is first 
necessary to separate these different definitions* of parent Involvement in 
the schools. . 

•The most widely accepted definition of parent involvement was that 
'of the late Ira Gordon. He defined parent involvement as: 

...a form of citizen participation wherein parents receive 
,^ and transmit information about their children, augment and , 

complement the process of formal education a* home and/t)r' 
at school t-contribute to decision making on school related 
issues and activities, and generally seek to ensure their 
children's well-be1%as they experience formal education ^ 
(Gordon and Briev(y>ei; 1976). 

He then separated the various parent involvement activities according to 

r 

three models: The Family 'impact Model , The School Ijnpect Model , and The 



CoiTOunity Impact Modfel . The Family Impact Model includes those activities 

for which .the maj^or goal is. to do something to or for theN^imily in order 

to^ielp the'chlld In school. Actlvtttes under this model are based upon 

the following assumptions: 

^ that tha-family wants to help but doesn^'t knovf how 
that there are xrorrect ways to raise children 
that educators know what these correct ways are 
that family behavior wilT change with knowledge 

The assumptions of the Family Impact Model are completely consonant with 

the assiAnptions which underlie the educational system as a whole. The 

SchocH Impact Model include^ activities where tfie focus is upqn changing . 

the school. This model is based upon an entirely different set of assump- 

tlons, including ttie fi)l Rowing; * / \ - . • 

-J 

j < ''that school personnel want to help but aren't ^ure tiow 
f - best to do ^t . , 

that parents can/be of assistance in school decisions 
that benefit to the children is the common goal of 

parents and schools^ ^ . ^ 

that par:ents ,can learn -skills necessary in running* 
^ th^ schools , 

1% ^ ' # 

The assumptions of thil model begin to illustrate the conflict of intejrests 

between the family and the school in parent involvement. The School Impact 

Model threatens' the power which teachers and administrators have tradition- 

aUy h61d. A third model, the Community Impact Modiel is emerging to cope 

with the limitations of tH«f other two. In this model the fbcus is upon 

integrating the two subsystems which have the most impact on child develop- 

ment so th^t their efforts are complementary and integrated (Gordon, 1979). 

This mode-1 is based upon the work of Brrim (1975) and Bronfenbrenner (1976) 

.. . • . 

who suggest that both'JnstUutions must be viewed within the larger ointext 
of the community,- as subsystems rather than as separate entities. The 
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Assumptions of this mod61 Include the following: -'' ^ ' 

th^t the family is the. primary .influence on child- • ^ 

development - - ^ . ^ ^ 

that ttie school is a major secondary influence 
that the common gMl is- to provide training which will , 
'Enable childr^eipio become productive citizens in the 
- * community 

that the success of this 'training depends upon -the congruence 
. of values X goals of. the fartily\ the school and the larg^er 
^ comrtunity in which they exist ^ 4 

The assumptions of the Community Impact Model point up the importance of 

parent involvement in the schools, but 'they avoid plating major responsi- 

bility for change on the family. This model takes into account that 

families and schools, are both affected by pressures of a, changing society, 

and focuses on the importance of developing new ways to interact with each 

Other, . \ 

This ft^mework of parent involvement activities provides several . 
insights about the field. Parents are likely to resist parent involvement 
"programs^hich focus on changing the family because they disagree with 
assumptions on which they are based, .Teachers and administrators are more 
'likely to resist programs which impact the school because of disagreement 
with the assumptions of that. model. Parents and school personnel may resist 
programs based upon the community model Because of disagreement wrth the 
assumptions. This model makes it clear that each Stakeholder group has its 
own specific needs, which ma/ or ni^y not be compatible with the needs of 
the other two. Parent involvement activities can be expected to gather 
support from each group to the extent these activities are seen as meeting 
that group's needs. Since the support of e«(ch stakeholder group is necessary 
for parent Involvement tQ be successful, parent involvement activities must 
take into consideration the viewpoint of all. three groups. 
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E- The Focus of This Study ^ 

The purpose of this study is to look at parent involvement from the 
viewpoint of teacher educators and to use this ijaformation to develop 
guidelines which might be used to modify the curriculum for training 
elementary education teachers, Rutherford and Edgar (1979) have pointed 

* r 

out that parent-teacher relations are frequently missing from the curricula 
of teacher training programs. -Conner ant! Sanders (1976) stress the impor- 
tance of having teachers who are trained to assist parents in becoming 
involved with the schools, and Morrison (1978) predicts the need for such 
teaghers will continue to increase in the .future. Safran (1979) agrees 
with these authors, but goes a step fiirthe/ in stressing tlie importance "of 
providing this parent involvement traiping as part of the undergraduate , 
curriculum rather than depending upon itiservice training. ^ 



This survey is designed to ask teacher educators Sibout their attitudes 
toward parent involvement and tp ask them wl^et^^' they also. think it is 
important enough'to be included in the alreadj^ crowded teacl^er training 



^urEiculiim« 




A. The Survey Instrument ^ 

The parent i nv(^l vement training survey is a five-part instrument which 

explores the attitudes and practices of teicher educators regarding parent 

invojvement training (Appendix A)* Part I is a 46-item section which asks 
« 

for their perceptions of (1) the current state of education, (2) appropriate 
roles for parents in the schools, (3) the desirabili-ty of training teachers 
in parent involvement,^ and (4) the barriers to implementing parent involve- 
ment or parent involvement training for teachers. EaCh item 1s a statement 

• • ■ U 
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atid.the respondents were asVed to indicjite the e>itent to which they agreed 
ordis'agrefed with U. " Part II consists of seven additional' statements , 
but these seven items* all perJain to actually providing parent involvement 
training^foTMjndergraduates in education. Again, the respondents wer^ 
^ked to indicate the extent to which they agreed or iKsagreed with e&ch 
statement. In Part III teacher educators were presented with 13 teaching 
activities used to teach students about parent involvement and they were 
aske(Sto- rate each of the 13 on a scarle from one to five, with one indicating 
that the method fs less important and five indicating the method is very 
important. In Part IV , the respondents are aske^ to look at the same 13 ^ 
teaching activities and to indicate which ones t^hey have actually used in 
their courses. In Part V , respondents were presented with 19 coifmon v " 
decision-making issues in the schools for which either parents, teachers, 
or administrators might have responsibility. They were then asked to 
indicate which of these three groups should have input into the decision, 
and which should have final authority for making the decision. The last' 
part of the survey instrument asked for seven categories of demographic 
information: 

* * ■ 1 

Number of years teaching at the college level 
, Number of years taught in public or private schools - 
Primary focus of graduate training 

Approximate enrollment of present institution where teaching 
Extent to which parent-teacher relations are a part of your 
* . " teaching 

, Sex 
Ethnic background 

* 

B, The Sample 

Using a national directory of colleges and universities, a list was 
compiled of all the foiir-year colleges offering undergraduate programs in 
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elementary education in thfs six-state region. Each college was asked 
to subnftt a list of professors or ifistructors teiaching elementary educa- . 
tiop courses at' that institution. In all, 133 colleges met the criteria 
"and from these colleges there was a total of 980 eligible respon^lents for 
the survey. EachM)f the 980 potential respondents was mailed a survey and 
a Self-addressed return envelope, and a total of 575 comple^d the 
questionnaires and-retumed them. The characteristics of this group of 
respondents are described in detail in the ftesults section of this report 
and in Ap($endix B. * • 

IV",- DATA ANALYSIS ' ' . • 

The first step in data analysis was to look at the response distribu- 
tion^and mean ratings for each item in, Parts I-V and for each demographic 
Variable. Because of the different formats used in each part of the 
questionnaire, subsequent analyses were slightly different for each section. 
For, Part I tlie mean ratings of each item were used to rank order the items 
innerms of the strength of response. The items were then grouped by 
whether respondents generally agreed or disagreed with the statement in 



the item. After determining whether responde'nts agreed or disagreed with 
a given item, the responses were broken down by each of the seven demog^raphic 
.variables to determine whether subgroups within the sample fe|t differently 



on a particular issuer The items on Part I were also factor arTalyzed to 
discover whether or not the response patterns indicated underlying factors 
Which influenced responses. Using a standard varima/ rotation, three 
factors were identified which seemed to correspond to the domains used to 
construct the questionnaire. For Part II , the data analysis, was similar 
to that usedjn P'art I as^they both have the same fomiat. Again, in Part 
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HI, 'the mean scores were used to rank order .thel3 teaching activities used 
to teach about parent involvement in terms of their perceived importance. 
In Part IV . where respondents indicated which of the activities they 
actually used in their teaching, the group responses were rank ordered 
*accordihg to the frequency of response to each item. Rather than calcu- 
lating a correlation coefficient for the two sets of ranked items, a 
visual comparison was made to determine the extent to which the methods 
considered m%t important corresponded to those which were most used. 
Again, on Part V , d frequency distribution was used to get an overall 
picture of whether parents,, teachers, or principals should have input or 
final authority on each o'f 19 typical sciiool decisions. Means wece also 
calculated for each of ^he demographic items, and a frequency distribution 
was u?'ed 'to describe the respondent group. 




V* RESULTS 



This section includes a summary of the characteristics of respondents 
in this study, description of their responses to Parts I ^thrbugh Part V4<>f*^ 
the survey questionnaire, and the results of secondary analyses use<J to 
discover uncferlying response patterns of particular sub groups^virf thin the 
sample. The reisults are presented In tables and discussed In the 
corresponding text. ' ^ 

A. Characteristics of Respondents ' 

f 

Of the 575 respondents, 294 (51%) were teaching at teacher colleges or 
universities in Texas, vrlth about 10% from each of the other five states 
(see Table 1). 

TABLE 1 

Number of Respondents by State 



State 

Ar|(:ansas 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

New Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Texas 



N 

59 
68 
58 
38 
58 
294 



Percent of Total 
10.3% 
11.8% 
10.1% 
6.6%. 
10.1% - 
51.1% 



TOTAL 



575 respondents 



100.0% 



The 575* respondents Indicated they had been teaching college an 
average of 3.90 years. They also had taught In the schools an average of 
3.76 years. Their graduate training. Incl uded Curriculum and Instruction 
(3^%), Elementary Education (33.2%), Educational Administration (8.7%), 
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Preschool or Early Childhood Education (8.2%), and Special Education 

• T . 

■* > <■ 

(5.0%). Other dlscl^lnes represented In this group Included educational 
-jpsycho)ogy, philosophy of education, music, library science, child 
development, bilingual education, and psychology. 

Approximately tw^thlrds of the group. (67%) Indicated th^ currently 
* teach at a college with an enrollment of less than 10,000 students. Only 
about 9.9% teach at colleges or universities with a student enrollment of 
more than 20,000. . ^ • 

Fran this group, 55.5% of the respondents Indicated th^ Included some 
form of parent-teacher relations in their .teaching. Of the 575 , 
respondents, 211 Indicated they> taught it least one class on the topic . 
(36.7%), another 84 said they taught a. module {U.^) and 24j-nd1cated they 
taught a cqmplote course on the topic (4.2%). All together, 55.S%iOf 
respondents Indicated, they 'taughf* parent-teacher relations In their 
courses. Approximately 30,3% of respondents indicated their courses- 
^ Included very little or no ^uphasls on parent-teacher relations. - 

Irv terms of ethnic background, 81.4% Indicated th^ were White, 7^.9% 
Black, 4.9% Hispanic, 1.7% American Indian and .3% Asian. Approxlat^eiy 
of those responding were male and 53.5% fgnale* ^ 
Mean responses and response distributions for! each of the deiW'.apWc 
Items on. the questionnaire are shown In Appendix B. • _ " 

B. Part 1 of the Questionnaire 

i. Factor Analysis of Part 1. Items ' ' 

When the Instrument was deslgnefd, th'eTt^s In Part I were constructed 
using the following domains: (a)' respondents' attitudes toward parents;^ 
(b) their perceptions of role of teachers, (c)^thelr Impressions 'regarding ^ 
the need for training to wo with parents, and (d)^tfielr vf»ews about 

' . I'd ' . 
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whether or not this training should become part of ttie teacher training 
curriculum. 

After collecting the data, a factor anal^^sls wa*s done to lo^ok at 
response^atterns on these Items. Using a varlmax rotation, .response 
patterns emerged vhlch paralleled the item domains. With regard to domain 
(a) respondents' attitudes toward^arents were described by a factor ^i^hlch 
Included" Items 5, 16, 23, 25, andV42. Responses t(j these ItenS were highly 
correlated with each other, so respondents who agreed with Item 5v (that 
problems In schools are more tl\e fault of parents than teachers) a) so • ' 
agreed with the other 4Jtems (that parents are being given too many rights 
bver matters which are the concern of educators, that parents are not able 
to handle negative feedback about their children from teachers, -that 
parents are nowll ling to take time for their children andl that education 
has problems because parents ve not doing their job). ' 

Respondents' perceptions of the/ole of teachers (domain b) were 
described by^'a second faqtor which included items 17, 21, 22, jind 30.. 
Responses to these Items were highly correlated, which means that ^ 
respondents who agreed with Item 17 (that parenting and family life are 
private matters, not the business of teachers) also^reed with the other 3 
Items (that teachers should pnly be trained to teach^ that teachers have 
enough to worry about without having t» work with parents, and that parent 
Involvement Is the TesponsitJIllty of parents, not teachers). Items 10, 13, 

14, 15, and 24 were related to this factor, but not as highly interrelated. 
A thi/d factor seemed related to both the perpelved ne^ for parent 

Involvement training (domain c, above) and whether it should be included In 
the teacher tra1n-fo9 curriculum (domain d). This factor Included items 10, 

15, 19, 33 and 40. Those who agreed »rith itan 10 (that parent involvement 
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training should not be a ^)r1or1ty for undergraduate training) also tended* 
ta agree ^that parent Involvenieril training was Important enough to allocate 
sowe undergraduate training time to It (Item 15), that**such training would 
be good If -more tirae were available (Item 19), that teachers need extra 
training to work With culturally different parents (L'tem 33) and thaj: work- 
ing with parents requires specific training (Item 40). Responses ^ol Item 
24 (that parent inyolvement is another j^mwhich shogld not be taken seri- 
ously) were also positively rielated to t^e othe^ items and the responses to 
Item 45 (tha.t parent involvement training should be required as part of 
continuing' ^Ktucation) were negatively related to the other items in this 
factor. Th6 Iti^s loading on eachr factor are shown In Appendix C-K 
^ 2. Respo'ndents' Ratings o,f Items pn Part I 

Part I consists of 46 statements about t-eachers and p§rents to which 
respondents Indicated their agreement or dlsagreetnent , using a scale from i 
to 4 where 1 = strQngly agree, 2 = agree, 3- » disagree, and 4 = strongly 
disagree. Items were grouped according to the mean ratings with ratings 
between 1 and 2. indicating general agreetnent , ratings between 2 and 3 
Indicating no .consensus and ratings between 3 and 4 indicating general 
disagreement . Mean ratings for all Part I Items are shown in Appendix C*2. 

1^ As a group, teacher educators agreed most strongly with statements^^"^ 
thfft (1) teachers af^ underpaid, (2) parent participation in all school 
matters should be Increased, U) teachers need extra training to prepare 
them for working with parents of different cultural backgrounds, (4) 
Parent Involvement Tratning should be insluded in undergraduate curriculu^i 
(5) parents are usually cooperative *rith teachers, and (6) parents would 
help their children at home "If they knew what to do. The items with which 
teacher educator agreed are shown in rank order in Table 2 with strongest 
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TABLE 2 

teacher Educators Agree wtth these Items in Part I* 

(n-= 575) 

^ Item ' ft 7 Rating 

2. Public school teachers are underpaid. 1.44- • 

7. Parent participation in all school related matters - ^ 

should Mb increased. ' * • " 1.71 

33. Teachers need extra traffti'ng to prepare thetn for worthing 

with parents of* different cultural and ethnic backgrounds. 1.72 

» <» \ . 

4. It is possible to train teachers to martaje the wide, v'ariety 
• of student abilities present i.n today's classroom. * 1.79 

* » 

19. If more time -were available, I would ady}cate Parent 

Involvement Training in undergraduate curriculum. * 1.8'4 

^ ♦ * ' 

29. It is appropriate for teachers to. confer, wi^ parents 

about the child's 'horte life. ' * .1.86 



9^ 



27. More papents wouVd help cMldren at home if they knew 

why to do. . ' 1.89^. 

1. Parents aire usually cooperative >*ith teachers. '« 1*.90 

X * • * ' 

15. Parent Involvement Training is important "enough. to 

aTlQcate' un^lergradu4te training time to it. * 1.93 

26. Jeachers -are having to absorb roor« and more of the 

responsibilities that parents used to assume. . , 1-97 

32. 'When given adequate: information about their children, 

parents can m^ke , rational decisions. ^ 1.97 

* * 



*These iteos received meai) ratfogs of less than 2.0 bn a scale from 1 to 4 
where 1 » strongly agree; 2 » agree; 3 .« disagree; 4 « strongly disagree. 
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agreement at the top. * 

Respondents disagreed with statements that (1) parents should get more 
training If they want Input Into education, (2) low-income farfrilles are not 
Interested" In their schools, (3) teachers )lave enough to do without working 
with parents, and (4) Parent Involvement Training is just another fad in 
education. They also did not think that parents do more harm than good by 

t * 

helping their children with homework. The items with which they disagreed 
are shown "in rank order in Table 3 w^th the strongest disagreement ^t the 
'top. 

The remaining items on Part I received mean ratings of between 2.0 and^ 

2.99 which either indicated the^were neutral on the item or there was 

*- • < 
simply no consensus. Secondary analyses of Part I respolftes provide more ^ 

iHfonnation with which to Interpret these respbonses in the middle range. 

3. ' Secondary Analyses of Part I Responses 

The responses to each item in Part I were broken down byvspecific 
demographic variables to look^for patterns of response which m1ght.be 
related to respondent characteristics. In general, these analyses 

indicated that the responses of each tif the subgrotlps within .the sample 

- y 

wei-e fairly consistent with the responses of the whole group. However, 
significant di ffereiices- among the subgroups tended to cluster* around a few 
demographic variables and around specific items. The demographic variable 
which generated the most systematic differences in responses 'ii*ere amount of 
parent teacher relations taught by riSspondents, ethnic background of 
respondents, size of enrollment of college or university, and y^ars of 
experience teaching in the schools. s. 

The brtakdown of responses by amount of parent teacher relations 
taught (see Appendix 6-3) -indicates that this variable was related to 




TABLE 3 . 

^ ' ' + 
Teacher Educators Disagree' with these Items on Part I* 

. (n » 575) 
r 



Item 

« 

12, /If parents want to have more input Into educational 
policy and planninjg, th^ should go to college and 
get a degree in etlucjition. 

• 0 

14. Getting".low incoro families interested in their schools 
is an unrealistic goal . 

22. Teachers have enough to wrry about without having to 
work vfith parents, too. 

% ^ . - 

24. Parent Involvement Training is another fad in education; 
it should not^be taken too seriousjly. 

10.' Training tfeachers to work with parents should jiot be a 
priority for undergraduate training. 

21. - Teachers should be trained to teach; all other school 
pcjpblems should be handled by other prdfessionals. 

36. The average parent does more hann than good by helping 
a Child with sociaVwork. 



IT Rating 



3.33 
3.18 
3.22 
3.15 
3.11 
3.05 
3.02 



♦These Items received mean ratings, of more than 3.0 on a scale from 1 to 4 
where 1 « strongly agree; 2 = agree; 3 -disagree; 4 - strongly disagree. 
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significant differences, among 6acti of the' subgroups ont23 of the 46 items. 
The subgroups f/»c3uded those who taught parent teacher relations (a) no\ at 
all, (b) a little,* (c) in' at least ^ne class session, (d) in a module, and' 
(e) in a course dievoted to the tOpic. The responses of those who taught a- 
single cl^ss on thp topic were most like the mean responses of the total 

• - » 

group. The re&ponses of those who were either in the U) or (b) sjjbgroups 
were almost completely tn tJhe middle or neutral range, while those who 
taught a course on the t'opic showed the highest number of responses In 
either the Agree range or in the Disagree rang6.. This breakdown ^uggs.s^^C 
that those wto teach a course on parent teacher relations have stronger* 
opinions, both pro and con, about the issues relevant to Parent Involvement 
Training. The items with which this subgroup agrees are shown in Table "4 
and those with which they disagree are shown in Table 5. When <:anpared to 
•the responses of the whole group, those who teach a course in parent- 
teacher relations sedn*tb have stronger opinions on a larger number of 
items. They both agree^Tand disagreed with more items than did the group 
as a whole. In addition, on items which the whole group agreed {Table 2) 
and on items with which the whole group disagreed (Table 3) the mean 
ratings of this subgroup were consistently more. extreme. Indicating a 
stronger response. 

Ethnic background was the second demographic variable which seemed 
most related to d'Ifferential response patterns. On 13 of the 46 items in 
Part I there were significant differences *n the responses among the 
following ethnic subgroups: White, Black, Hispanic, and American Indian. 
The responses of the White subgroup were most similar to the group means, 
but this is to be expected where they constitute 85i of the total group. 
In general, those in each of the minority groups agreed more strongly ^ 



TABLE 4 



Teacher Educators who Teach a Course in Parent Teacher Rel'ations 
Agreed Most* With These Stateronts* 



' Item • X Rating 

15. Parent Involyeraenl Trailing Is Important enough to 

allocate undergraduate training tline to .It. 1.55 

r 

19. If more time were available^ I would advocate Parent 

Involvement Training In undergraduate curriculum. * 1.59 

29. It Is apprc^rlate for teachers to confer with parents 

about the chlldU home life. ^ 1.77 

45. Parent Involvement Training shd^T^ be required ^or 

' teachers as^ continuing educaftoO course after the ^ 
first year of teaching. . r.91 

9. StrdrlVi^b.£f4orts^houl d be.^ade to Include parents on 

currlculuin deveF^^l^t boards. ' 1'95 

27. More parents would help children at home If they knew 

what to do. . 1.95 



*1 « strongly agree to 4 » strongly disagree 
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. « * - TABLE 5 ■ 

. Teacter Educators Who Teach a Course In Parent Teacher Relations 
• 4^^ Disagreed Most With These Stateronts* 

Item ^ X Rating 

10. "Training teachers to work vrith parent shoul d not 

^be a priority for undergraduate training. " 3.50 

24. Pa=lrent Involvement Training Is- another fad In * 

education; It should* not* be taken too seriously. 3.45 

22. Teachers have enough to worry about without having 

■ to work with parents, too. " 3.32 

16. Parents are being given too many right over matters 

that are the concern of educators. , 3.14 

30. Parent Involvement 1n4!ducat1on is the responsljolllty 

of the parent, not of the teacher. ' 3.14 

28. Teacher education does ngt attract sharp, motivated 

persons. 3.09 

<^iJ., Parenting and family life are private jnatters and not 

the business of teachers. . - ' 3.05 

25"!. Parents* ar6 unwilling to take time for their children. 

these day.s. 3.05 

43, Developing a course on Parent Invojvement Training 

would require knowledge not currently available In most 

Colleges of Education. ' ' 3.00 

46. Working with parent Is a counselor's job. * 3.00 



*l"<«' Strongly agree to 4 » strongly disagree. 
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strongjy with statements that (I) parent participation in all school 
matters should be jncreased, (2) stronger efforts should be made to include 
patents oh curriculum developrrtent boards, (3) teachers need extra training 
to prepare than for working with parents of different cultural backgrounds, 
(4) having parents help with homework is a good idea and, (5) more parents, 
would help tHiir children if th^ knew what to do. The responses of Blacks 
and Hispanics were quite similar, but Hi spanics .registered stronger dis- 
agreement with the statements that parents are unwilling to take time for 
their children these days and that getting low-income families-fnterested 
in their schools is an unrealistic goal. Table 6 shows the items in Part I 
one which there were significant differences among the ethnic subgroups. 

Enrollment size of institutions was the third demographic variable 
which revealed differing patterns of response. Respondents were divided 
into three groups, according to institutional enrollment size: (a) up to 
5,0d0 students, (b) from 5,001 to 15,000 students, and (c) from 15,001 to 
40,000+. Of the 566 respondents who indicated size of enrollment, 231 were 
in group (a), 236 were in group (b) and 99 were in group (c). On 5 of the 
46 items there were significant differences among these three groups as 
shown in Table 7. In spite of the fact that the differences suggest that 
size of institution may affect response's, the responses of all three groups 
were not very different from the mean, nor, were there differences among the 
-groups which appeared to be* meaningful . 

The last demographic variable which indicated differential resp9nse 
patterns was that of,^ars experience teaching in the schools. Again the 
sample of 5^ respondents was divided into 3 groups: (a) those having 0-3 
years experience in the schools (N-97), (b) those with 4-9 years (tf'213), 
and (i:) those with 10+ years (N«257). The results In Table 8 Indicate 
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TABLE 6 ^ 
- PART I ITEMS IN 'WHICH TH£ftE WERE S IGN I HCAKT DIFFERENCES IN THE RATINGS' 
K£LATt& Tfl Ethnic BACtcGRdOnff 



(p<.05) ' / 



7 dating J Rating 



Iters 



4, It Is possible to train teachers to ' 
"canage the wide variety of student 
abilities present In today's class-* 
rooa, 

7. Parent participation in all schooK 
related natters should be Increased. 

9. Stronger efforts should be made to 
• Include parents on currlculuo de- 
ve3op<nent boards. , * 

IK Having parents help thefr children 
with hooework Is a good Idea. 

14. Getting low Income families Inter- 
ested if\ their schools Is a 
unrealistic 9o«K 

'23 Most par^nts^are too emotionally in- 
volved with their children to listen 
objectively to feedback froo teachers 
(especially If it Is negative). 

ZS. P^rents^re imwilllng to take tine 
for their children these days. 

^7. Hore parents would help children at 
hOAe if they knew what to do. 

J3. Teachers, need extra training to pre-, 
pare theia for working with parents 
of different cultural and ethnic 
backgrounds. 

35. ^'resehtlyt tnere Is a snortaoe of 
materials necessary for developing 
a course on Parent Involvewnt 
^Training. 

40L Working with parents requires 
1 specific training. 

42, Education U having problem be- 
cause parents are not doing their 
job. 

46. Working with parents Is a counselor's 
job. 



ing 

of Saspie 

(H ^ SSO) 



Of UMtes 
(H » 468) 



X Rating 
of Blacks 
(H » 44) 



7 Rating of 
Hispanlcs 
IH -28) 



X Rat\ng of 
Aflierlcan Indians 
(N ■ 10) . 



1.79 
1.72 

2.01 
2.06 

3J8 

2.74 
2.77 
1.89 

1.73 

2.45 
2.18' 

2.50 
2.87 



1,82 
1.77 

2.05 

3.r4 

Z.76 
Z.77 
1.9Z 

1.77 

Z.47 
Z.19 

2.48 
Z.84 



1.48 
-1.41 

1.79 
1.73 

3.34 

* 

z.so 

Z.S9 
1.66 

1..5Z 

Z.52 
2.32 

Z.5Z 
3.07 



1.71 
1.Z9 

1.75 
1.61-^ 

3.46 

Z.89 
3.04 
1.7S 

1.39 

i 

2.2K 
1.82 

2.93 
3*11 



2.20 
1.70 

2.00 

3.00 

2.50 
2. ,90 
1.80 

l.bO 

1.90 
1.90 

2.50 
2.80 



strongly agree. 2 • agree, 3 • disagree, 4 » strongly disagree. 
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• TABLE 7 

^ • ' '■ Part I Items on Which There Were Significant Differences'^ 1n .the Ratings* 

Related to Enrollment of Training Institutions 

(P < -05) 



Items 



X Rating x Rating by . x Rating by x Rating 

of Sample those colleges those colleges those colleges 

of up to 5,000 of 5.001-15,000 of 15, 000-4 0,00(H- 

fn = 566) (n = 231) (n = 236) (n = 99)^ 



- . ro 



2. ' Public school teachers are underpaid. 1.44 1.51 1.42. 1.31 

3. Parents usually know what' is best for their ^ ^, ' , , 2 S3 
elementary school age children. . 2.47 . 2.55 ^.'ta • 

4. 'It is possible "to train teachers to managtf 
the wide variety of student abilities "107 175 167 
present in today '5 classroom. i.'' - 

7. Parent part1c1t>atio'n in all school related . ... , .0 ,'92 

mattm should be increased. 1.72 1.64 1.69 i.yz 

10. Training teachers to work with- parents should on?' 3 20 2.97 

not be a priority for undergraduate training. 3.11, • 3.07 

. 13. It is the teacher's responsibility to get ' ' „ 2.31 

parents involved in education. 2.34 2.42 

' 21. Teachers should be trained, to teach; all 

other school problems sKould be handled ^ 11 • 2 91 

.by other professionals. 3.05 3.06 J.ii< 

• 29. It is appropriate for teachers to confer • ,03 
with parents about the child's home life. 1.86 1.90 ^ 1.8Q . ^ i.^^ 

■ 34. Professors of Colleges of Education who 

teach" undergraduates are not prepared to j ' . ^ 47 

conduct a course on parentMnvolvenent. 2.50 ^.o-J 



• * . 30 

o •! ■ stronglV aoree; 2 - aoVeei 3 « disagree; 4 • strongly disagree, 
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TABLES 

P^rt'I Items on^Jflilch There Were Significant 
Differences in the Ratings* ilelated to Years Teaching School 

{p<.05) 

» X Rating Rating t Rating 7 Rating 

of Sample 0-3 Yrs.' 4-9 Yrs. 10+ Yrs. 

Items (n « 567) (n « 97) (n » 213) (n » 257) 

2. Public school teachers ' 

are underpaid. 1.44 1.46 1.35 i.5Z 

4. It Is possible to train. 
* teacFers to manage the 

wide variety of student 

abilities present in 

today's classroom. 1.79 1.95 1.75 1.75 



14. Getting la* Income 
families interested in 



their schools is an ^ , o^i -» ,a 

unrealistic goal* 3.18 . 3.20 3.24 3.10 

28. teacher Education does 
• not attract sharp, * 

^ motivated persons. 2.85 2.78 2.78 Z.94 

34. Professors in Colleges 
of Educati oh . who teach 
undergraduates are not 
prepared to conduct a 

course on parent ^ r o e« 

involvement. . 2.58 2.41 2.64 2.59 

40. Working with parents' 

requires specific _ « 

. training. - 2.18 2.13 2.13 2.26 



*1 » strongly agree, 2 - agree; 3 « disagree; 4 « strongly disagree, 
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significant differences among the groups on & items fp •..65), but no 
meaningful patterns emerge. 

4. Summary of Part I Results 

A factor analysis of. Part I items identified three factors which 
seemed, to correspond to the domains used to construct, the questionnaire, 
(a) attitude, toward parents, (b) perception of teacher role, at)d (c) need 
for parent involvement training in the undergraduate curriculum. 

The respondents as a group indicate^ clear agreement with 11 of the 46 
items and clear disagreement with 7. When the responses of the whole group 
were broken down by each of the demographic characteristics of respondents, 
the fflwunt of parent teafher relations taught and respondents' ethnic back- 
ground werp the dem^raphic variables related to meaningful differences in 
response patterns. Those who taught a course in parent teacher relations 
seemed to have the strongest opinions about the items presented (as 
indicated by the fewest number of neutral responses) and those in ethnic 
.minorities agreed more strongly than Whites about the need to include 
parents in all aspects of school decision making, 
C. J^espondents'- Ratings. of Items on Part II 

In Part II the respondents were asked to assume tijat Parent 

Involvement Training (PIT) had been mandated for all undergraduates in 

r 

education before rating seven statements about ways to provide such 

V 

training.- These items use the same rating scale as those inj»art I. As 
shown in Table 9, the respondents as a group agreed that systsnatic 
inservice pn PIT should be available for professors and that PIT should be 
handled by inservice. training for teachers. Ho^l^r, re|t)ondents disagreed 
with sUtements that PIT should be handled .by another department, or that 
students ralaht be too immature 'to benefit from it. , 

> • > 
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- ' TABLE '9 . . 

Respondents' Ratings of Part 11 Statements 
About Providing Parent Involvement Training* 



1. 
2. 
3. 



4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 



Item 

Incorporating PIT into ^n existing course 
would be'nore than adequate. 

PIT should be presented as a core, "theory" 
course.' . , 

Student immaturity would prevent a PIT course 
from being significantly useful 2ft ariy point 
1A training. . 



PIT should*be handled by another department. 

Providtng a coraaunication skills training or. 
human relations training would provide all 
that would be pertinent for PIT. 

Systemattc Inservlce on PIT should be available 
for professors. ' ' • 

PIT should be handled by Inservice training for 
teachers. 



X Rating 

2.45 (Neutral) 

4 

2,78 (Neutral) 



2.99 (Neutral- 
Disagree) 

3.21 (Disagree) 



*^ 2.93 tNeutral\ 
1.95 (Agree) 

4 

2.24 (Neutral) 



*1 ■ strongly agree, '4 » strongly disagree 
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Response, patterns for the Items in Part 11 were broken down by each 
of the d^graphic variables, but subgroup responses varied only slightly 
from the mean responses of the group as a whole. Respondents listed as 
teaching either a course or a module on parent-teacher relations tended to 
disagree niore with the statements that {1) Parent Involvement Training 
should be handled through Inservlce for teachers or (2) incorporating it 
Into existing courses woul4 be more than adequate. They also tended to 
agree roore with the stateinent that PIT should be presented as a core, 
"theory* course'^in the curriculum. Other responses to Part II items which 
vaVipd with the ainount of parent- teacher relations taught by respondents 
are showp In Table 10. 
D. . Part III of the Questionnaire 

1, Respondents' Ratlngf of Part III Items ' ' 

On Part III respondents were asked to rate e^ch of 13 teaching 
activities used to teach prospective teachers about parents, A five-point 
scale was used vdth a rating of 1 indicating low importance and 5 indicate 
ing high importance. The mean ratings for all respondents are shown^in 
Table 11 where the activities are ranked with the most important at the top 
and the least important at the bottom. The mean rating for all items was 
3.27. 

As shown in Table if, participation in parent-teacher conferences was 
seen as the most important activity used to train teachers in parent 
Involvement, The next most important activities included interviewing 
leaders of parent; organizations, role playing with parents or teachers, 

. r 

t % 

having a teacher speak th^ class about parent involvement, having a 
parent speak to 'the clase about parent involvement, and having the student 
actually conduct a parent teacher conference. The least Important parent 
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TABLE 10 



Differences In the Ratings of Part II Items 
Jlelated to' the Amount of Parent-Teacher Relations Taught 



• Amount of P-TR Taught 

Item. • (Mean) . none little 1 class module 

1. Incorporating PIT . . • ^ 
into an existing' • - « ^« " 
coursejwould be (2.45) 2.39 2.41 2.40 2.62 
more- than adequate, 

2. PIT* Should be pre- ^ • 
sented as a core' (2.78) 3.00 2.85 2.81 2.58 



theory" course. 

3. Student iBwaturity 
wuld prevent a^IT 
course fron) bein^' 

signific-antly useful ^ ^ , 

at ariy point ih ^-.?9) 2.89 2.80 2.95 3.23 
training. ^ 

4. PIT should be ■ ' 

•handled by inser- ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

vice, fpn teachers. {2.Z4) 2.11 r2.09 2.25 2.30 



*1 « strongly agree^ 2 agree, 3 « disagree^ 4 • strongly disagree 
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TABLE. 11 

Importance^Ratings of Various Parent Involvement Training* Activities 

* (n « 575) 



Training Activity / 


Mean Rating 


c. 


Pactjcipation In parent-teacher conferences 


3.75 




Interviewing leader of parent organization 


3.69 


f. 


Role plays with teachers or parents 


3.65 


h; 


Bringing a teacher to speak to class 


3.54 


j. • 


Bringing a parent to speak 'to class 


3.54 


9* 


Conducting a parent-teacher conference 


3.21 


IB. 


Students evaluating parenting materials 


3.18 


b. 


Pairing students with parent volunteers 


' 3.17 


d. 


Hotne visits 


3.12 


e. - 


Involvement In coijinunlly organization 


3.09 


1. 


Each jtu^ent collecting materials about parents 
Invo>vement In parent organization 


2.98 


a. 


2.90 


•t. 


Writing the family history of a child 


2.70 



♦Rating on scale x>f 1-5, 1 « low Importance and 5 » high Importance, 
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■ . Involvement training activities included student Involvement in parent 
* organizations and having the student write a family history of the child. 
2. Secondary Analyses of Part III Rg^ponses 
The response to Part III of the questionnaire were broken down by 
denographic variables to determine whether subgroups within the sample felt 
specific teaching activities to be either more or less Important than did 
the total sample. Ethnic background^proved to be the variable related to 
the greatest number of differences in the ratings. On 7 of the 13 items, 
there were significant differences (p = .05) in the ratings among the ^ 
ethnic subgroups in the sample. These items and the ratings given then by 
each Of the ethnic groups are shown in Table 12. Again, as expected*, the 
mean ratings of the Whites were roost similar to the mean ratings of the 
entire saaple as this group comprised 85% of the whole. Respondents in 
each of the minority groups tended to rate each teaching activity as more 
Important than did those in the White subgroup. On a seal fr- from 1 to 5, 

y 

the mean rating for Black's was 3.61, for Hispanics 3.67, for American " 
Indians 3.47, and for White respondents it was 1.10. 

«The amount of parent- teacher relations taught by respondent also 
seaned to affect responses on Part III. On 5 of the 13 items, there were 
significant differences in the Importance ratings among the 5 subgroups 
shown in Table 13. On these five 'items, those who t?ught a class "on 
parent-teacher relations rated each teaching activity most like ttje group 
as a whole, while those who taught either a module or a course on the topic 
generally rated the activities as more Important than did the group as. a 
whole. However, those who taught a course on the topic rated writing a 
family history of the child ^s less Important did any ot^the other sui^ 
groups, while thosQ who did not teach parent- teacher. relations at all 



TABLE 12 



Part in Differences In Importance Ratings of Parent Involvement 
Training Activities Related to Ethnic Background 

.{p < .05) * 

7 Rating x Rating x Rating "x Rating x" Rating 
by by , by by by 

Sample Whites ^Blacks " Hispanics American 

Indians 

Items (n « 550) (n «^68) fn » 44) (n « 28), v.Qn « 10). 

a. Requiring student 
involvement In a 

parent organization. 2.90 2.84 3.30 3.25 2.90 

b. Pairing student . 
teachers with parent 

volunteers. ^ 3.17 3.10 3.53 3.46 3.90 

e. Required Invplveraent 
* in a c(5iinunity 
"!tZSrt4oQj(baM''student . ^ — \ /" 

' teaching occurs. . 3.09 2.99 V^3^3^'' 3.96 3.30 

g. -Having field super-* % 
visor observe at 

least two parent C 
conference led by 

the student. 3.21 3.12 3.83 • 3.57 3.90 

Ic* Interviewing a 

parent leader. • 3.69 3.64 4.00 4.11 3.70 

1. Having each student 
develop a personal 

library for and ^ 

a!?out parents. 2.98 2.9b 3.38 3.59 3.30 

m. Having students m 

evaluate parenting ^ 
materials for 
content, topic, 
target group, 

reading level, etc. 3.18 - 3.09. 3*69' 3*75 3.30 




*1 » low importance to S « high lin^tance. 
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• • • TABIC 13 ^ 

Differences In Importance Ratings* of Parent Involvenient Activities 
Related to the Amount of Parent Teacher Relations 

' Mp < .05) ^ 

* ' * ' X Ratings by 

Parent Teacher Realtions 
— = y Rating, Wry S K R ^'t^?* 

of Sample None Little , Class Module Course Other 
Trafning Activity (n « 535) (18) (147) (193) (81) (22) (74) 

d. Handator7 home- 
visits while 

• student teaching. 3.14 2.61 2.86 3.19 '3.43. 3.50 3.30 

e. Required involyp- ^ ' . 
inent in a coraraunity . . , 
organization where 
student teaching 

occurs. /- 3.11 2.61 2.82 3.16 3.39 3.29 3.31 

t. Requ<<ed written 

family njstory of . , 

a child. 2-.72 2.28 2.79 2.79 2.92 j 2.24 2.40 

1. Having each student 
develop a' personal 

library vfor and v 
about parents. 2.99 2.56 2.81 3.00 3.16 3.57 3.04 

m. Having students 

evaluate parent- ' 
ing*' materials for 
content, topic, 
•target group, 
reading level, 

etc. 3.18 3.32 2.90 3.30 3.36 3.68 3.01 



♦ 



*1 » low importance to 5 « high importance. 
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very little gave this activity a rating higher than the mean rating of the 
'sampU. Those who Indicated ;«*ach1ng no parent teacher relations at all 
generally rated these teaching activities as less Important than all other 

groups. -* ^ V ' • 

il Par t TV. Of the Questionnaire 

l.» Responses to Part IV Items 

In this section -respondents were a ske(^ to 'indicate which of the teach- 
ing activities in Part III th^ actually used In their teaching. Table 14 
shows the- activities" in rank order, from those which were liost used to 



tho'se Which- were least used! -As shown.in this table, the mbst used teach- 



ing actlvltfes included (1) role-plays with teSh^rs and parents. ,(2) 
participating In parent-tfiacher conferences (3) palrl^ students with 
parent volunteers, and (4) bringing In a teacher to speak about parent- 
teacher t»eUt1ons. The 'activities least used by the teacher, edugators 1h ' 
this survey Included (1) field supervisors observing parent conferences 
lead 0y the student. (2-) students developing a library of materials about 
parents. (3) students making home visits while student teaching, and (4) 
students evaluating available parenting materials. 
2. Secortdary Analyses of Par t IV Responses 
Again. 'the responses of the entire sample were broken down by . 
Characteristics which described the various subgroups In the sample. As 
expected, there were systematic differences In the activities used which 
' varied as a function of the amount of parent-teacher relations taught. On 



this single demographic variable, there were significant dlfflPerices among 
the. five subgroups on 9 of the 13 Items presented. From those who did not 
iilude p^rent-teacher relations to thos^ who taught a^course on the t.oplc. 
there were few who used home^ visits, had supervisors observe student-led 

36-. 



TABLE 14 

RANK ORDER OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT TRAINING 
A CTIVITIES MOST USED BY TEACHER EDUCATORS (PART IV) 

• (n =575) 



R^k 



Item 



Percent Who Have 
Used this Activity 



) 



1 f. Participation in role-plays, or other 

laboratory exercises involving teachers 
y ' and parents. 

• 

2 c'. Mandatory participation in parent- teacher 

conferences. , 

3 b. Pairing student teachers with parent 

volunteers." * • ,* ' 

h. Bringing in a public school teacher as a 
speaker on parent-ledcKer relations. 

# 

4 i. Required written family hijstory. of a child. 

5 j. 'Bringing in a.parent(s) to class as experts 

in parent-teacher relations. 

■< . ■ ■> 

6 e. Required involvement in a community organi- 

zation where student teaching occurs. 

7 Interviewing a parent leader. 

8 a.* Requiring student^invol vement in a parent 

organization. 

9- m. Having students evaluate parenting materials 
for content, topic, target group, reading 
level, etc. 

10 *d. Mandatory home-visits while student teaching. 

11 U Having each student develop a personal 

library about parents. . 

g. Having field supervisor observe at least , 
two parent conferences led by the student. 



38% 
31% 



29% 
23% 

19% • 

17% 
16% 

15% 

13% 
11% 

9% 

. 7% 
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parent conferences, or required student involvement in parent organiza- 
tions. Host respondents in eaQh of these categories reported actually 
having students participate in parent-teacher conferences. The percent of 
respondents in each subgroup who used eactK activity is shown in Table 15. 
For each of 9 activities presented in this table, analysis of variance 
indicated significant differences among the five subgroups in the s^ple. 
Generally, much higher percentages of respondents who taught e'ither a 
class, a module, or a course on parent-teacher relations indicated that 
they used each of these activities in their teaching than did those who 
taught none or very Tittle. One exception was the teaching activity of 
writing a family, history of the child, where 16% of those who taught "very 
little" parent-teacher relations indicated they used it, while only Bl of 
those who taught a course on the topic indicated they had used il. 
Those who taught a module on parent-teacher relations reported using "an 
average of 3.63 of the activities in their teaching, while those who did 
not include parent-teacher relations in their teaching reported using only 

I 

an average of .42 activities per respondent. For the group as a whole, 554 
respondents made a total of 1.296 responses, for an average of 2.34 per 
person. Table 16 breaks down the teaching activities usjsd by the number of 
resjj^ndents using them. It also shows the number of responses per activity 
and indicates to what percent of the sample it corresponds. 
F. Part V of the Questionnaire 

I 

r. Responses to Part V 

This section of the survey consisted of 19 decision-making issues in 
the schools. Respondents were asked to indicate whether parents, teachers, 
■ or" principals should have input. or final authority for each decision. 
Table 17 shows the opitrion of the group. In summary, over 50% of these 
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TABLE 15 

fikEAKDOWN OF TEACHING ACTIVITIES WHOSE USE 
VARIED AS A FUNCTION OF AMOUNT ^ 
. OF PARENT-TEACHER RELATIONS TAUGHT 



Percent of Respondents 
'within Each Subgroup Who Used 
This Activity in Their Teaching 
(n = 535) 



Teaching Activity 



a> It 
c 

o c 



4> 



CO 

CO 

r- a> CO 
</> r- 
(n fl 3 11 

C O C 



CSJ 

a> CM 

CO 

o c 



CO 

w 

V II 

O w 



b. Pairing student teachers with parent 
volunteers: 

e. Required .involvement in'a^ciinnunity 
orgaw^afion where student teaching 

- occurs, 

' ♦ * ' • 

f. P^rticipatitJn in role-plays» or other 
' labd^atory exercises involving 

' teachers ind parents. 

h. Bri^ingvt^}^ a public school teacher 
as a speaker on pa rent- teacher 
relations. 

" i. Required written family history of 
. a child. 

jS^ftr^nging In a'parent(s) to class as 
experts In p^nt-teacher relations. 

k. Interviewing a parent leader. 

t 

?1. Having each student develop a personal 
library for and about parents. 

ro.. Having students evaluate parenting 
materials for content^ ttpic, target 
group, heading level, etc. 



11 12 

5 21 

9 16 

0 16 



0 
5 



7> 
8 



18 
41. 

32 

27 

20 
18 



14 




10 



ZS 27 IS 

57, 55 44 

45 36 40 

34 9 27 

ZS 27 33 

28. ^18 '17 

16 18 13 

T 

28 32 ■ 14 



* « 



' 44 
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TABLE 16 

8REAKD0MM OF TEACHING ACTIVITIES USED BY AHOOHT OF PARENT-TEACHER RELATIONS JAOGJn 

(n > 554) 



NuHber of Responses 
by Anount of parent- 
Teacher Relations Taught 



ERIC 



Percent 
of Kespomlents 
Us,1n9 Each 
AcUvltv 




a. 


5.2 


b. 


31.2 


c. 


11.0 • 

« 


d. 


17.7 


c. 


37.6 


f. 


7.6 


9- 


29.4 


h. 


22.9 


1. 


' 19.0 


J. 




V 


16.1 


k. 


8.5 


1. 


12.^ 


a. 
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Teaching ActWitY 



Requiring student involvctient In a parent organization. 



Required involvei«nt in a coeuwnity olrganJzation where 
student teaching occurs* 

participation In role-playy, or other laboratory exercU 
Involving teachers and parents* 

Having field supervisor observe at least two parent' con- 
ferences lead by the student. 

Bringing in a public school teacher as a speaker on pare 
teacher relations* 

i. Required written faaiily history of a. child. 



teacher relations* 
Interviewing a parent 

Having each student i 
about parents* 

Having students evaU 
topic, Urget gropp, reading 



/ 



parenting 
ling leveif 



•dterlals for. content, 
etc* 



S S 5 ■ >-g S 



5 
o 



Total , 
Hui*er'or 
Responses 
Per Activity 



1 
0 
1 

2 



15 
2 

44 

10 

18 



0 
1 

0 
0 



11 

12. 



30 


17* 


6 


14 


'83 


6 


12 


r 


• 8 


29 


59 


. 31 


8 


30 


173 






4 


II 


61 


36 


24 


6 


1 

12 


98 


81 


47 


12 


34 




10 


11 


1 


"9 


42 


63 


37 


8 


31 


163 


S3 


V 

28 


2 


20 


127 


39 


23 


6 


26 


10^ , 


36 


23 


4 


13 

• 


8J 


13 


13 


4 


10 


47 


21 


23 


7 


11 


7t 



ToUl N«ber-«f Responses by CoIimw 
. . (Total Number of Respondents by Co1u«i) 



8 220 469 301 69 229 1.296 
(W) (154) (M8) (83) (22) (78) (554 ) 46 



. TABLE -17: 
IHPUT m FIKAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR DECISIONS 



Declsion-Kakinq Issues 

1. Ability grouping for Instruction. 

2. Hotnevrtjrk assignments. 

3. " Classroom discipline methods. 

4. PCipIl evaluation. 

ft 

5. Teaching oethods. 

6. Selection of textbooks 'and otjier 
learning caterlals. 

7. Degree of emphasis on social skills 
vs. cognitive skills. 

' * 8. Placement Into Special Education. 

* 9. Emphasis In arts vs. basic sWlls. 

*10. Emphasis on science vs. social 
studies. 

11. HI ring/ firing school staff. 

12. Providing career Information. 

*13. Sex role/sex education Instruction. 
*14. Emphasis on multicultural education. 

15. Promotion and retention standards - 
of students. 

16. Deseg^gatlon/lntegration plans. 

17. Rotation/assignment of teachers 
• withln-'bulldlng. 



Parents 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 



Input and Responslbl-Uty 
for Decision 
Teachers 



Family problems affecting student 
performance. . 



19. Evaluation of school staff.' 



P^ 
P 
P 

i 

p 

p 
p, 

p- 
p 



p 



3^ 

® 
® 
® 

® 

® 

T 
T 

T 
T 

•■® 

T 
T 

T 
T 

r 

T 

T 



Principal 

PR' 

PR 

PR 

PR 

PR 

PR 

PR 
PR 
PR 

PR 

pi 

PR 
PR 
PR 



@ 



PR 



♦Indicates that no group was seen as having final responsibility by 50% of 

(^IndiJatesioX or more of respondents felt this group should have^ final 

l5d1?S?K SW^or mofe of respondents felt this group should have'input to 
""decision. . ^-j 
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teacher educators felt parents should have Input Into 16 of the 19 

decisions, but final authority on only one: family 1)robleflJS affecting 

student perfornance. The majority also fel.t -teachers should hav? Input 

Into 8 of these decisions and final authority on 8 others (16 out of 19 

1 

total). They Indicated principals should have input on.onTy 5 of the 
Issues and final authority on 5 others tlO out of 19 total). The pattern 
of these responses suggests the following: 



o 
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{).) Parents shoul<PhfCVe Input Into curriculum and admin- 
istrative decisions, but very little final authority. 

' 

(2) Teacher.s should have input Into administrative decisions and 
' final authority over most curriculum decisions. 

(3) Principals should have Input Into curriculum decisions, and 
final authority on administrative. decisions. 

For the respondents as a group, the consensus seems t» be ^hat parents 

should be encouraged to participate more in their children's schools, but 

their participation should consist mainly of providing input for decisions 

while teachers and- administrators retain final authority. Analysis of. 

variance was performed for each of the subgroups in the sample to determine 

whether there rai^ht be response patterns which differed from the group as a 

whole, or patterns In yeclflc subgroups *^1ch differed significantly frcxn 

the patterni in other subgroups. For this analysis a mean score for each 

Issue was derived by coding each ••Inpu^" response as 1 and each •'final 

authority" response as 2. Blank^^ responses J^re coded as 0. Thus a low 

mean score for parents Indlca&s that respondents felt they should have' 

little responsibility^ In the decision. A high score Indicates grfeater 

responslbil ity. 

2, Seco^ry Analyses of Part V Responses 

Using th6 deVlved mean scores the Part V responses of the entire 
sample were broken down by each of the demographic v^lables. Again these,' 

4s * 



analyses indicated tfie response patterns for each of the subsroups in the 
sanple were very similar to those of the whoVe group, but there were some 
differences between the patterns of specific subgroups. For tnstance, where* 
there were differences, of opinion between male and feraal^e respondents, the 
mean response of males was consistently higher than that of females. This 
indicates a laKger percentage of males felt tha^-parents, teacliers, and 
principals should have either input or final authority on an issue; a small 
percentage felt they should have no input. Of the 19 decision-raakinp 
'issues pres/nted, males felt parents should have greater responsibility 
regarding 8 of the issues, that principals should have greater res^)onsi- 
bility on 5, and teachers on only 2. 

The only consistent pattern with regard to the variable :*y*ars 
teaching college" was that those with 0-3 years and 10+ years teaching in 
college tended to give higher than average mean scores for principals 
responsibility and the respondents who had taught college from 4-9 years 
had scores lower than average. 
— A similar pattern eaerged for the variable "years teaching in 

^ schools". Those who had taught in schools from 0-3 and 10+ years tended, to 

liave lower scores for teacher responsibility on the dec i;^ on-making issues. 
Those who had taught from 4-9 years had mean scores slightly higher than 
average. 

When the scores were compared across disciplines, those in elementary 
education consistently had lower mean scores for parents responsibility, 
but their mean scores for te'achers and for principals were similar to the 
group mean. The mean scores for those trained in pre-school, special 
feducation or curriculum and instruction were generally similar to the* group 
mean although there was swne/unsystenatic variation on 4 of the 19 issues. 
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The enronraenf.slze of the Institution seemed to iiave the least effect 
on the response* patterns on Part V. The differences among groups were 
SJjaU and Infrequent and the Bieans of each subgroup were similar to that of 
th^saaple as a whole. 

The amount of parent>teacher relations taught by respondents did seem 
to have an, effect op. the respondents views about, giving parents more 
responsibility. Those. who taught^ course on parent- teacher relations (n » 
24) consistently had higher mean scores for parent responsibility, in 
decisions than the other subgpotfps and thJn the group as a vrtiole. Their 
mean scores for teacher and principal responsibility wei^e very similar to 

r 

the other subgroups and to the mean of the sample. 

Ethnic backgro'und of respondents also seemed to be related to differ- 
ences in the mean scores for par^t responsibll ity» but rtot for teachers 
nor principals. Because of the preponderance of Whites In" the sample, 
their scores generally reflected the mean^of the group. American Indians, 
hwoever, made up of only a small percentage of the sample and th^ir socres 
were both higher an^. lower ^than the mean of the sample. On the following 
four issues. Blacks and Hispanics ap(5arently disagreed about the proper 
level of responsibility fo^r parents: 

Selection of textbooks and other learning materials 
Providing career information 
Emphasis on malticultural education 
Rotation/assiSmient of teachers within bulTding 

On each of these, issues, thp mean score of Hispanics was higher than the 

sample average and the mean ^ore of Blaoks^was lower. Apparently 

Hispanics feel, a greater need for parent involvement on these decisions. 

This may reflect the concern of Hispanics over bilingual, issues in the 



schools. 
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In summary, the secondary analyses of the Part V responses indicated 

■ 

that the response .patterns of each subgroup in the sample' were very similar 
to that of the whole sample. Sex of respondent seemed related to the 
scores regarding the extent of parent responsibility on the issues, as did 
ethnicity, teaching a course on parent-teacher relations, and area of 
graduate training. Number of years experience teaching school seemed related 
to differences in the scores regarding teacher responsibility on the issues. 
Fina>>y, years experi^fnce teaching in college seemed to affect only the . 
scores regarding the extent of principal responsibility on the Issues. 
V.I. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. Information About Respondents 

•As a group, teacher educators vrtKhtrain elementary level teachers 
in this region have Indicated support for increasing parent participation 
^ all school roa^terj, for giving teachers extra .training ta work with 
parefits, and for Including parent involvement training )r\ the undergraduate 
teacher curriculum. They generally see parents as Interested In their 
children's schools, capable of teaching their children at home, and as 
cooperative with teachers. As might be expected, those educators who 
teach courses . In parent teacher relations were consistently more positive 
about these Ideas than the group as a whole. 

■ 

Responses of teacher educators to Part V of the questionnaire clearly 
Indicate that the type of parent involvement they see as proper is one 
which actually gives the parent very little authority In school decisions. 
They appSrently^uld give parents tnore 1nput,into decisions, but would 
t give them any power In the process of actually making the decisions. 
Apparently teacher educators In this region favor the general idea 
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of parent involvement in the schools, but prefer the type of parent 
Involvement which fits the Family Impact Hode.1 . The goal of this type s 
of parent involvement is to do sjpmething to or for the family in order to 
help the child at school. Specific objectives which might be subsumed 
under tMs Ijroad goal include (1) providing parent trai-ning in the areas 
of discipline or behavior "Inanagement, (2) teaching par^ts to become home 
tutors with their children, (3) enlisting the support of parents in seeing 
that homework is completed, and (4), teaching^parents about issues of child 
development or mental health. In each of these activities, the role of 
th? teacher is basically to tell^ parents wa^s they can improve their 
parenting skills, so the teacher needs^) some skjll.s teaching adults, 
and (2) some knowledge of the specific material. 

If the Family Impact Model is used .to guide parent involvement training 
for "prospective teachers, the iinpli cations are relatively dear: tea-chers 
should have some coursework aimed at teaching adults, and they should have 
courses which cover the. skills parents need to work with their children. 
In order to identify the specific skills parents need, there must be greater 
clarity about the specific objectives desired in working with parents. 
B. A Framework for Future Research on Parent Involvement 

This initial survey of one of the stakeholder groups affected by parent 
involvement points. out the political aspects of involving parents in the 

m 

schools. Oust like any other relationship which involves sharing power, 
the parties involved must each receive some benefit in exchange for some of 
their power. When- either party feels their benefits are not adequate, they 
can be expected to either -ask for more or to reduce their participation in 

• • 

the venture. ' 
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Parent Involvement is a venture whkh involves parents, ^achers; 
administrators, and less d1rec.tly, teacher educators. Id order to assure 
full participation of' all groups, a clear definition^f "parent involvement" 
must be agreed upon and the specific roles of each group must be spelled 
out. Parent involvement in the schools depends upon the participation of 
all three of the major groups mentioned above, so the definition pf parent 
invol:ye«ent must be. one which is acceptable and beneficial to all three. 
Meaningful research in this area must include the perspective of "all three 
groups and must clearly define what vt means by "parent involvement." 

To clarify future research in this area, a useful framework has been 
developed by the Parent Involvement Project (Sowers, et al., 1980). The 
framework shows that parent involvement can mean parents Jiarticipating as: 

an audience for schools 
home tutors 

program supporters (volunteers) 

paid staff ' t ' 

co-learners (parent training, inservice) 

decision makers (instructional plans, school policy) 

advocates (initiating systemic change) 

This framework looks at parent involvement as a multi-level concept. 

Involvement may mean signing a report card as well as making decisions 

^bout school policy. The recent literature suggests at .least these seven 

types of parent involvement, which differ in terms of responsibility and 

in terms ola1?thority. Thus, it is possible to favor parent involvement 

(meaning volunteers in the classroom) and at bte same time to ippoSe parent 

involvement (meaning parents making school policy decisions). A framework 

such as this should be used to construct other survey instruments in 

st^Jdying parent involvement. 

Wj.thin each levef o1^ parent involvement in the framework, there are 

\ 
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specific issues which must be explored, in order to understand how parent 
involvefnent worlcs at that particular level. Many of these issues are 
relevant to one level but not to the athers, so it is necessary .to 
explore each level individually. In addition, there are som issues 
within each levej which are more critical than others, so these should be 

.explored first; for example, if neither teachers nor the parents wish 
to have volunteers in the classroom., it is not necessary to determiije 
whether or not the parents h%ve the necessary skills. This logical 
order of issues should aetermine the sequence in which they are studied. 

By deciding the specific level of parent involvement to b'e studied, 
and by sequencing the issues in terms of their priority* one can modify the 

' framework to look at afiy aspect of parent involvement training from the . 
.perspective of each st^kehoWer group {parents, teachers, administrators^k'* 

etc."). . - 

C. Directions for Future Research 

One of the'most important stakeholder groups to survey is that of 
teachers in elementary schools. Th^ next study in this series will ask for 
their opinion^about the desirability of each levef of pa/ent involvement, 
thei^vissessment of the extent to which their opinions about parent involve- 
ment are reflected in current practice, and their recomnendations about 
the skills teachers should have to fac^itate parent involvement at the 
various levels. This information will be .compared wU-h the information 
from teacher educators to Identify the issues on which there is consensus 
between trainers and practitioners. These areas of consensus will provide 
clear implications for revising-the teacher training curriculum with regard 
to parent involvement. ' * 
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Another important stakeholder group Is tlfa-t pf elementar^school 
■tSrtnclpals. A ^unc^'k being planned which Will ask them also to identify 
What they think ^"^^Irible .in terns of -parent involvement, to indicate _ 
the extent' to which this is achieved in their schools, and ^to^-stiggest ^ 
specific teacher competencies which would help attain that level of parent 
^llv<^^vemef^t in the schools. Their responses will be compared to both the 
responses .of- the teachers and to those of the tfeacher educators in elemen- 
tary^ education to further, des^rtte* the areas of consensus4[and of conflict. 

As each new stakeholdsf group is surveyed, more information is 
available with which to describe needed teacher competencies for working 
With parents. Each new group also supplies ide^s about the best ways to 
include these cofeetencies in teacher training. In comparing the responses 
of the various groups, the areas of conflict serve to" indicate those areas 
in which the Opposition of one group may effectively prevent the curriculum 
changes others feel are heeded. In these areas, some political consensus 
building may have to precede any attempt to alter the training curriculum. 
Those areas an which the stakeholder groups agree serve as indicators of 
areas where curriculum change might be planned, and successfully imple- 
mented more imredi^tely. These areas of consensus also point out areas in 
which members of the stakeholde> groups might work together to promote 
parent involvement in the schools. * ' ' 



AkKA FOCUS TWO: RESEARCH- PROPOSAL 
^ FOR STUDYING EXTERNAL AND .MEOIATIONAL INFLUENCES 

^ ; ON PARENT MODELS OF CHILD SOCIALIZATION 

I. ' INTRODUCTION ■ 

Historically, adults have found suppprt for their parents roles^ 
through ^tended families and close knit networks of fciends and neighbors. 
These neighborhood and community support systems reinforced parent direc- 
tives and values, extending parental control of their children beyond the . 
home,* Consequently, parents did not feel solely responsible for child 
rearing and were not socially and enotlonally isolated from others. The 
disappearance of extended families and neighborhood coinraderie has left 
parents with little or no support in their child socialization role.. 

Al though «dati ng provides some approximation to marriage, there is no 
counter approximation to parenting. Young girls may have some experience 
with children if they babysit, and knowledge 'about child (Jevelopment is 
minimally available to males and females through formal education, but 
r^listic approximation to the realities of parenting is simply unavail- 
able. Lack of direct or indirect preparation for parenting Is further 
entrenched by the increasing .isolation of single people from neighborhoods 
where children live. Singles communities, where children are not allowed, 
are becoming more commonplace. Consequently, becoming a parent today 
increasingly means embarking %n a whole new adventure, an adventure for 
Which many are ili*-prepared, either out of ignorance, naivete, or selective 
inattention. That reassuring link to culture and tradition »rtiich new 
parents enlisted in the past to raise children is no longer avay^le,,and 
^in many cases, would be /ejected if it were. 

In spite of the withdrawal of community and family sapport, when 
adults have children th^ become parents. The research, objectives for 
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Area Focus Two are primarily concerned yrtth developing a research model for 

investigating parent models of child socialization. How do parents enact 

tltfclr roles? What guiding principles do they enlist to justify their 

behavior? What variables can be Identl^.ed for studying parent models of 
* 

chlldrearing? What goaU do they have for the'lr children? How do the 
goals Interact with their parenft'ng methods? A secondary pursuit of Area 
Focds Two has been the historical relationship between parents^and the 
"experts." What have the experts said to parents and how have parents 
responded to that? As such, the final report for Area Focus Two v|n begin 
with the historical roots of experts' advice to parents and conclude with 
this year's pilot pilot testing results. It is unusual for final reports 
to include an extensive text or review of the literature, but the unusual 
nature of this year's activities In Area Focus Two, as well as a change In 
research staff, suggest somewhat of a literature review as part of the 
.final result. / 
II. HISTORICAL ROOTS OF EXPERT ADVICE TO PARENTS 

Until the seventeenth century, there was no special emphasis on 
childhood as a special phase of the life cycle. Although infants needed 
special care and treatment, once they were weaned and could take care of 
themselves, they became "small adults" (Mussen, Conger, and Kagan, 1969). 
After the age of three or four* expectations fbr children wei^e similar to 
those of adults. Children mixed with adults, dressed like adults, played 
and worked with adults. Beginning with the seventeenth century, humani- 
tarians and libertarians began to encourage the separation of children frcfm 
adults, and from adolescents as well. This appears to be the beginning of ' 
the concept df the "innocencej!^ childhood. 
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QhUd psychology OTergedlit this time, but In the form of philosophy. 
John Locke, a noted Brltlsh^phllosopher, described the Infant's mind as a 
"tabula rasa""a blank slate. Although Locke acknowledged "native pro- 
pensities,' he was most Impressed by the Impact of environmental events on 
the shaping of an Infant's mind. He strongly advocated rationality over 
eniotlo^allty as a basis for education and child socialization. He advised 
parents to begin Instructing their children In self-denial as soon as , 
possible. 

Approximately a century later. In the late 1700s, Rousseau, a French 
philosopher, advocated a radically different perspective from Locke. 
Rousseau believed the child to |?e endowed with an Innate sense of mprals, 
who, when left to his own devices, would naturally develop Into a healthy 
adult. Where Locke felt the only hope for complete development was through 
environmental Intervention, Roussaau felt environmental intervention would 
stifle and threaten the natural Inclinations of the child. Remnants of 
both these positions find themselves In learning theory and humanistic 
psychology, respectively. 

Although Locke and Rousseau are credited with first Introducing the 
notion of the "special naturfe" of the child, the extent to vrtilch the masses 
engaged 1n this belief appears questionable. Ehrenrelch and English (1979) 
place the end of the 19th century as the time vrtien-the general populace 
also took special notice of the child. Wth the Industrial revoluatlon in 
full swing, production left the household completely, eliminating many of 
the chores and responsibilities with which children had historically and 
routinely filled their days. In the ensuing void, childhood Increasingly 
stood out as a "distinct and fascinating time of life." Concomitantly, the 
turn of the century also marked the formation of the American Psychological 
Association, the first American (psychologlcaU laboratory, and the Impact 




of Oarwtn's theory of evolution. Just as the search for signs of man in 
antmal life motivated Oarvrln's work, others began to feel the studly of 
human development, beginning In Infancy, was CMtical to understanding man 
and adult behavior. So, coincident with the changing role of children 
within the family support systen, social scientists emerged on'the scene 
with heightened curiosity about the nature and propensities of the child. 

Until recent years, child psychology largely consisted of developing 
normative descriptions of infancy and child development, HcCandl*ess (1967) 
reports that there are large numbers of studies that were^devoted to deter- 
mining the nature and function of the*^ sensory equipment of the child, 
IJussen, Conger and Kagan (1969) corroborate this summary of child 
psychology's young history, adding that the vast body of information that 
has been developed Is relatively deficient in explanatory theory* In spite 
of this relative void of theory, child psychologists have subtl^y. assumed 
the role of parent educators and parent advisors, pushing paf^nting into 
the expert's arena, and out of the family or cultural arena. 
The Experts and Parent Education 

The rise of the Industrial society catapulted the role of the *^xpert" 
Into every major arena of life. Including parenting (Ehrenrelch and 
English, 1979; HcCandless, 1967), The turn of the century left people 
feeling full of hope and a growing confidence that all of man's problems 
could be solved scientifically. Parenting, like most everything else, was 
becoming a science; as the expferis moved in, parents became Increasingly 
dependent upon them for advice an^ direction. As parental Insecurity 
Increased, expert advice also Increased, "Parents -In the United States are 
probably Insecure because they have been told by everyone from Judges and 
clergymen to psychologists and child workers that * the prarent makes the 
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Child,' aifd 'as tKe twig is bent, so the tree grows*" {McCandless, 1967, 

p. 58)* Jota Watson, pioneer of the behavlorist tradition In psychology, 

went so far as to question,. 

whether there should be Individual homes for children— or 
even whether clilldren should know their parents. There 
are probably undoubtedly more scientific ways of brining 
up children vrtilch probably n^an finer and happier children 
(Watson, 1928, pp. 

The 1»age of the child as a blank, slate, in the tradition of Locke, was 
clearly associated with the behavlorist tradition. Scientific parenting 
included rigid schedules of all sorts— feeding, weaning, and toilet train- 
ing became more of a managemfiht exercise In getting things done according 
to schedule. Experts seduced parents Into. DelTeving strict adherence to 

scientific parenting would produce perfect children. Children were not 
♦ 

raised, they were trained. 

But in the early 1930s, as society nwved out of the depression and 
into econocnic prosperity, a consumer society emerged and child experts 
began a radical shift in their advice to parents, moving steadily towards 
Increasing permissiveness in parenting. More in line with the philosophy 
of Rousseau, the child was again seen as naturally good and healthy. 
Rathi^r than controlling the Infants' impulses to eat, sleep, and play, th^ 
experts now told mothers that these impulses were Innate and therefore 
"right," and that the child, not the parent, knew what was best for hira/- 
her. "The experts who had been concerned with discipline and self-control 
now discovered that self-indulgence was healthy for the individual person- 
-ality Just as \t was good for the entire econany" (Ehrenreich and English, 
1979, p. 212). Children's* behaviors took, on new meanings— crying changed 
from a sign of "contrariness" to indicating a specific need, and play 
changed from being a strictly controlled activity to become the "healthful 
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development of n»tor activltiej." the wicked urges the early behavlorlsts 

had sought to tane becaoe the healthful .expression of Irtnate wants and 

needs In the^930s baby. 

The wrk of Gesell and his colleagues legitimized the belief In 

"native propensities" defining Infant growth In terras of stages, viewing 

thenl as innately "wired In" to the Infants' Internal make-up. Parents were 

, encouraged to foster these predetermined stages by arranging household 

schedules and activities around them. Parents felt Increasing pressure not 

to "buck a phase," by always following the child's lead. In many ways, 

parents were now responsible for the child's moods and behaviors—If the 

child ^sn't happy « It must be because the parents had failed to adequately 

anticipate his/her needs. This shift In expert advice from nwldlng through 

regimentation to unfolding through careful observation caught many mothers 

by surprise. Ehrenrelch and English described one mother's discovery of 

her own shifts In parenting In the following manner; 

I was serving a ^ew vegetable to the boys. Suddenly I 
realized that I expected Peter, the oldest, to clean his 
plate, Daniel, the ralddle one, didn't have to eat It, 
but had to at least taste It. And little Billy, as far 
as I was concerned, could do whatever he wanted (p. 214). 

Social conditions changed again and so did expert advice to parents. 
As World War II ended, Americans retreated Into their private lives; the 
middle class grew In numbers and a quiet optimism again prevailed." But as 
the fifties progressed, the threat of communism became more paramount. The 
Korean Crisis caroe and stunned Americans; the fiber of the nation seemed 
threatened. The performance of American soldiers "succumbing to brain- 
washing" and confusing "communism and freedom" alarmed the country 
(Ehrenreich and Engll-sh, 1979). The final blow to the American confidence 
was the Russian. launching of Sputnik. At this [Joint, politicians and 
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sodJj scientists alike concluded that parents had been "overpermissive" 
resulting in a generatidn of brats; America was now "tfthind" the RJssians 
in apparent technology and in its fnost vital reosurce,' youthful manpower. 
The "Spock generation," as it was to be called,' was bl^jned for everything 
and seemed lost forever to the generation gap. Antiwar demonstrations, 
sit-ins, draft evasion, marijuana, and open sexuality were flagrant 
examples ©f the effects of overpemissiveness. Books like Oecter's 
Liberal Parents. Radical Children (1975) continue to warn parents about the 
effects of overpem1ss1veness. 

■•Limits'* and ''responsible permissiveness" became the new catch-all In 
child rearing. Children could no longer control their environments, rather 
it was the parent's responsibility to set limits for the child, appropriate 
*to i particular stage Of development. Children, the experts now stated, 
could not have so much pov«r, freedom, and influence over the family 
(Lesowltz, 1974; Puraroy and Pumroy, 1978; Ginott, 1965). Setting limits 
prQvided parents with the apparent means and justification for behavior 
control , but the "panic" set off by Sputnik demanded a smarter generation 
as well as a disciplined and controlled generation. Consequently, achieve- 
ment and intelligence also became new 'themes in parenting. Aside from 
setting limits, parents were instructed to begin stimulating their child's 
cognitive development as early as possible. Mothering became more than 
constant love and affection—it was a matter of early stimulation for 
developing a high I.Q. The theme was so widely 'supported, the government ^ 
launched a campaign foe underprivileged families to sign up for Head Start 
prograns, which were designed to provide the stimuming environment 
necessary for intellectual growth in children^ 
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In this Ijrief history of the relationship between parents and experts, 
the Inconsistency. 6f expert advice to parents Is unmistakable. This 
inconsistency has caused many to reject all authorities. Others, Including 
the tKperts themselves, have concluded that little good evidence about the 
effects of child rearing practices exists., and maintain that expert> should 
stay out of parent education. "As vdth most huraan matter, the truth . 
probably lies somewhere between the optimism of the early or more extreme 
child development experts ^or parent-family educators) and the pessimism of 
the more conservative or of those who have come more recently Into the 
field" (McCandless, 1967, p. 58). . " 

In conclusion, the role of the experts In child rearlpg has Implied a 
deficit model—that parents are deficient in the skills necessary forthild 
rearing and in need of expert help. The "deficit model," originally 
attached to the medical field, is not unusual in the social sciences. It 
has recently come under fire, primarily from a new breed of practitioners 
interested in pre^^tion and wholistic health. It may be time for experts 
to give parents more credit, to attribute them with more expertise and 
think of ways to capitalize on their existing skills rather than 
"deskilling" thsm. Indeed, some researchers in child rearing have con- 
cluded that the specifics of any one child rearing method are not as 
important as the consistency and positive feelings associated with a method 
(Langman and Block, 1978). 

A sirail ar. conclusion has been made regarding the differential effects 
of therapeutic Interventions, where the therapist-client relationship was 
more predictive of "outcome" than any one therapeutic approach. It may be 
that parents have their own modeUs) of child -rearing that experts could 
capitalize on rather th^n replace. By fielping parents Identify and clarify 
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their <m models of child rearing, experts may find a more receptive 
audience. Thi.s Is an Important consideration In the research proposed for 
Area Focus two. ' * . 

in. DEVELOPING A RESEARCH MODEL FOR A STUD\ IN CHILD REARING 
Historical Background 

There are two major approaches which have been employed for gathering 
'Infomatlon about child rearing. One approach used by developmental 
psychologists entails careful observation of Infant/child behavior. These 
observations are often translated Into practical advice for parenting. 
Gesell's work Is a good example of this. A second approach Is to study 
actual child rearing practices comparing practices with outcomes and then 
making judgments about the efficacy of those practices. These early 
psychological studies of parenting practices primarily consisted of self- 
reports, based largely on parents' recall of their own behavior and their 
children's behavior. Much of this early work focused on Infant training 
techniques like feeding and weaning, elimination, sex, dependency, and 
aggression (See Sears, Maccoby and Levin, 1957; Sewell, Mussen and Harris, 
1955). The unit of study In both approaches was limited to parent and/or 
parent-child, with the underlying premise that parents effect children* and 
no consideration for how children oV other variables may affect parents. 

Anthropologists and sociologists have also been Interested In studying 
relationships between parent practices and children's personalities. This 
group of social scientist? are primarily Interested In the social structure 
within which parenting occurrs. Whiting (1963) and Minturn and Lambert 
(1964) studied the child rearing practices of six cultures, basing much of 
their conceptual framework on macro-sociological variables like the 



cultural beliefs about the Inheritance of Individual characteristics, 
beliefs about the Influence of parents on children, and beliefs about 
stages and norms. Whiting and her colleagues were searching for a basic 
ph1losopt\y behind socialization and the different training techniques and 
the subsequent socialization goals It fostered. These anthropological 
studies clearly suggest that parent"1)ehav1ors do not exist In a vacuum, 
expanding the unit of analysis far beyond single Individuals and their 
discrete Interactions. It is not clear to what extent anthrop6log1sts 
pYSte these contextual Inputs Into the realm of direct influences on parent 
behavior; It Is clear they are Intimately connected. 

Where Whiting (1963) and Minturn and Lambert (1964) were concerned 
with philosophical beliefs related to parenting, Kohn (1969) and Stolz 
(1967) were concerned with* the values related to parenting, another 
contextual ari able. The fomer were Interested in the social structures 
and cultural patterns within which values and beliefs are developed and 
maintained. Kohn's work was predicated on the assumption that beliefs, 
values, and Ideology form the basis for individual behavior. He found that 
different world views originating in different occupational positions were 
associated with social class. His results suggest general differences in 
working class and middle class parents' desired values for their children. 
Where the middle class parents desired happiness, consideration,! self- 
control, curiosity and dependabil 1^, the lower class parents desired 
neatness, obedience, and self-defense. Kohn explained these difference in 
terms of the social realities experienced by the two groups, which lead to 
different social aspirations, hopes and fears. Kohn's work represents a 
definite move toward considering what Influences parents and paFent 



behavior rathei* than what or who Influences children. 

Reviewing aoroe of the major studies In child rearing, a pattern^ 
apt>ears to emerge. Early Investigations of child development were inter- 
ested In descriptions of child behavior, with little Interest In underlying 
causes. These descriptions were Interpreted and translated Into parent 
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advice. The next generation of research turned more directly towards 
parents as causes- of children's behavior by studying child rearing prac- 
tices. Finally a third generation of studies appears to be.4nipr«5ted in 
studying the causes of parent behavior. Stolz (1967) is a clear example of 
this raovenjent in child rearirrg studies, stating "probably every parental 
practice has a history of Influences behind it." 

More recently, HcGill Icudy-DeLisi and her colleagues at the Educa- 
tional Testing Service in Princeton, New Jersey have developed a research 
model for studying parent behaviors and family Interaction patterns 
(HcGillicudy-DeLIsi, 1980). Her model postulates that external Influences 
of parents are cogni timely processed, or mediated, which leads to 
particular parent beliefs which then direct parent behaviors as they 
'interact with children. This line of "cause and effect" between parents 
and children ts relatively new in research investigating parent behavior 
and appears to be more compr^ensive, incorporating the complexities of 
behavior. The research proposed for Area Focus Two follows a similar 
theoretical model. 

As a final note in the discussion of historical antecedents of 
research in chiltf rearing, an Important shortcoming should be mentioned. 
There has been a notable tendency to .overlook the child as a significant 
influence on parents. Mo'st research models have defined parents into a 
posture of cause and children into a posture of effect. Little 
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consideration has beeli given to seeing the child as causal Influence on 
parents. Bronfenbrenner (1979) presents a tletermlned case for the^port- 
ance of. including the child as a research variable affecting parents. In 
the past, research has treated the child as a static variable, but recently 
f^lly studies have placed the child in the family as an active, impacting 
subject (Lerner and Spanier, 1978)., .Simply put, researchers have begun to 
ask If, It, Is valid to compare experiences of first-time parents where some 
parents have a colic cMld and others do not. Although they are both 
flrst-time parents, the parents of a colic child could have a very differ- 
ent reaction to their early parent experiences due to the more stressful 
circumstances of the colic. If this is indeed the case, the important 
difference appears to be a function of the child. There may be many ways 
in which children cause the behaJviors of parents to be different; as such. 
Children become an Important external varlalbe affecting parents. 
Theoretical Framework; Area Focus Two 

The proposed research Is an attempt to Integrate the work of Stolz 
(1967), Kohn (1969), Lambert, Hamers, and Frasure-Smith (1979) and 
HcGillfcuddy-OeLisi .(1980) on influences on parent behavior. Area Focus 
Two has developed a comprehensive model of ^complex cognitive constructs, 
parent belief constructs, as an important mediating mechanism between 
external Influences on parents and parent behavior (see Figure 1). It is 
hypothesized that individuals are compsed of beliefs, values, attitudes, 
and actual behaviors and that a study of human behavior must attend to 
these three levels to help understand the outcome, in this case, parent 
behavior. This research model also attempts to incorporate external 
influences as a source of influence on an individual's core beliefs. There 
is reason to believe patterns of common, experiences (external influences) 



m«iy affect Individuals In a similar manner leading them to make similar 
interpretations of their world (Kohn, 19 ). This world view is sub- 
seqyently translated into the various behavioral systems In an indiviyual's 
Tffe, one of which is the individual parent model of child rearing. As 
such* there is one major research goal for Area Focus Two: (1) Identi- 
flcation of parenting models and corresponding parenting methods. The 

» 

relationship between certain external influences on parents parenting 
models will also be discussed. / 

Cognitive Mediation of External influences and Parent Behavior 

.Cognitive 

External Influences * Interpretation — > Parent Behavior 

(Parent Model) 

4 ' 

For the purpose of this study, it will be assumed that parents, like 
child' psychologists, constantly enaci; ofl a model of parent-child socializa- 
tion. This model Is composed of varying constructs that help to justify 
most, if not all, parent behsMors. On a daily basis, parents are probably^ 
not conscious of their models. Instead, th^ simply respond to the stimuli 
Immediately «p''essing them at that moment in t1me„ usuajly without consider- 
ation for the internal construct that they are implementing. This is not 
to say that parents don't take time to reflect upon themselves and their 
interactions with their children. But mariy parent actions f'eel so natural 
It would be difficult to reflect upon them or to ask why or where the 
behavior came from. _,W1th careful questioning and probing. It is hypothe- 
sized that the important variables underlying parent behavior can be 
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uncovered and talked about. The primary origins of parent behavior in this 

study haT^'been defined as the mediating beliefs,' values, and attitudes 

pertlnenet to parent roles and parent expectations for their children. 

According to George Kelly's theo*ry on personal constructs. Individuals 

are their cOnStrtiats, Through thefr constructs Individuals perceive, 
f 

create and Interact with the world* Behaviors provide a vehicle for 
Individuals to "test out" their cgnstructs which are their Current set of 
operating. assumptions relevant to a given event. Th^ **event" Important to 
Area Focus Two Is parenting. Using Kell/s framework, a study on .parenting 
would not be a matter of cataloguing Dbserved parent behaviors. Instead, a 
study of parenting would attempt to Identify pertinent superordlnate and 
subordinate constructs that are only suggested by the behaviors. Behaviors 
are Important only If they are appreciated as constructs which are being 
acted out rather than holding ah Inherent TNMjth of their own. (For a^more 
extensive review of personal construct theory, see Appendix A.) 

A framework for studying constructs of parenting has been develt)ped 
ifsing the Profile of A Person model presented in Appendix* B. The 
Profile of A Person Is the beginning stage of an applied translation of 
Kelly* s personal construct theory. According to the hypothetical model, 
individuals, ^part from having certain characteristic external features, 
are composed of beliefs, values, attitudes (expectations), and behaviors. 
Beliefs, values, attitudes, and behaviors represent different leveU of 
personal cognitive strtfctures; all levels are interrelated and mutually 
supportive, though beliefs ancf values are more superordlnate than attitudes 
and behaviors. Constructs exist at each level (singular constructs) as 
well as across levels (more global constructs), such that a person lias 
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superordinate constructs which could be singular beliefs or values, a 
constellation o^ beliefs, values, and/or attitudes, or a complete cross 
section of Interrelated beliefs, values, attitudes and behaviors. In this 
case, an attempt will be made to specify the relevant beliefs, values and ' 
attitudes of parents to hopefully Identify their more global construct, or 
model, of parent-child socialization. Although no two parents will have 
all the same constructs operating at the same time,. an Important goal of 
t»^e research Is to Identify common elements across Individual constructs to 
fonii a typology of folk models of parent-child socialization. 

Re sea rch^Jn^ Identifying folk models of parent-child socialization 
could be Important to parent educators. Rather than Immediately Interven- 
ing at the behavioral level, parent educators could Increase their effec- 
tiveness by helping clients trace the origins of their behavior, the 
supporting constructs, the effects of these constructs In Influencing their 
Interpretations .of events, and finally the particular model they have 
created for parent-child socialization. With this complete picture, inter- 
vention would be more Individualized and self-directed. Parents could 
identify and evaluate their own model, noti inconsistencies, cases of poor ■ 
■implementation of a consjtruct. Inadequate "testing" of a construct, con- 
flicting subcontructs, etc. At this point, client interest and motivation 
to change should be maximized because of the self-directed nature of the 
Intervention. * 
OpeVational izirig tije Model' 

Beliefs have .been defined as the most fundamental c6mponent of a 
person's internal makeup. Beliefs are the innemost notions an individual 
has about the world in which he lives, setting the context within which 
future constructs emerge. Beliefs, in this sense, are core to an 
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individual's psyche. Beliefs are also difficult to articulate directly. 
Hany gut level beliefs are likely to be 'unconscious, while others exist at 
the preconscious s^tate, making their articulation accessible. For the 
purposes of this study, two beliefs constrijcts were identified as impor- 
tant. Belief Construct One focused- on core notions that individual s have 
about the nature of man— is man basica,liy^ good and trusting or hateful and 
selfish? Belief Construct Two asked th^ same questions as Belief Construct 
One, but in reference to the nature of the child. Is the nature of the 
child purity and innocence or sin and guilt? What are the differences in 
parents who "begin" their parenting roles from radically different belief 
constructs? 

Values and beliefs are cVSs^ly related, mutually supporting one 
another in providing the base structure for other subordinate constructs. 
Values, similar to beliefs, are integral to an individual, representing 
what is good and bad, important and unimportant. Values give direction to 
a person's„Ji^, leading him/her towards those values that are most impor- 
tant and away from those. which^ are least important. Where beliefs are a 
kind of vague "sense," or gut level feeling about things, values are n5)re 
directly accessible and easier to articulate. In this study two values / 
constructs have teen identified as important. Values Construct One focuses 
on personal values— the values individuals hold for thervseVves. Values 
construct Two lists the same values, but with respect to children. Figure 
1 shows the levels of personal cognitive structures, corresponding con- 
structs and a flow chart of the constant feedback that occurs between 
levels. ^ 

A complete review of the proposed plan of research is presen^d 

schematically on page 68. External influences are depicted as those 

events occurring outside an organism, as environmental inputs. Dotted 
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Research Proposal for Studying external and Hedlatlonal 
Influences on tnact»ent of Parent HodeU 
of Child Socialization 
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lines connecting external Inputs with an "Individual" suggest the rather 
indirect, diffuse nature of thise events. External Inputs are also 
depicted as Impacting the whole lindlvl dual Ipdl eating the ranges of effects 
of outside Influences, only one* of which is being considered in this study, 
that part of the Individual concerned with the parenting role. 

The Parenting Model is the hypothetical result of an individual s 
cognitive processing of external inputs within internal states. Opera- 
tionally, the model is defined as resulting in beliefs about human nature, 
beliefs about the nature of the child, and values for the individual and 
values for children. These beliefs and values are representative of an 
Individual's world view at the roost abstract level. 

Attitudes are sets of expectations regarding appropriate and inappro- 
priate behavior for individuals occupying certain social roles. The 
translation of abstract beliefs and values results in attitude constructs 
about parenting roles and children's roles. Children's roles and parents' 
roles/are the major concerns of this st«dy. These expectations are more 
directly translated through actual role enactment as defined by, for 
example, parent roles as educator, advisor, disciplinarian, authority 
figiife, and companion. Expectations for children might' focus on obedience, 
achievement, self-control, self-reliance, morality, aggression, curiosity, 
hygiene. Independence, and altruism. 
IV. RESEARCH METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

Sub jects „ 
— ^ ^ * 

Subjects were recruited for pilot testing using two different parent 
organizations. Mothers, Incorporated and Mothers of Twins. Both groups 
consist of alargely middle and upper middle Income group of parents and 
are self-supporting, self-initiated parent groups* Although the actual 
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membership is comprised of nothers only, the SEDL mail -out of instruments 
included duplicate sets of surveys with a special note seeking participa- 
tion by fathers. Sixty-tw surveys were uSed in data analysis; nineteen 
surveys (30%) were from fathers. ^ 
Instruments 

Paper and pencil instruments, surveys, and structured interviews were 
used in data collection. The following concerns provided the focal points 
for data collection: 

Beliefs about Human Mature ; core beliefs about the true condition of 
raan--the motivations and behaviors of man, expressed in polarized form; the 
tendency to believe that man is either basically good or basically bad. 
(Semantic Differential with 7 point scale) 

Beliefs about the Nature of the Child : core beliefs about the natural 
prpensi ties/expectations fOr a child— the motivations and behaviors of a 
child, expressed in .polarized form; the tendency^ to believe that children 
are more pure and innocent that evil and sinful .'^Semantic Differential 
with a 7 point scale) ^ 

Values for Self: ideals and goals which motivate individual behavior; 
what an individual thinks is good or bad, important or unimportant. 
(Likert Scale, 6 point sca-le) 

Values for Children ; ideals and goals which parents define as 
important for their children; ideals and goals parents would like to pass 
on to their children to enhance their success as adults. (Likert Scale, 6 
point scale) 

Parent Role : expectations regarding appropriate and inappropriate 
parent behavior concerning interactions with children, typical components 
of the parent role would include the parent as "disciplinarian," "advisor," 
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"moraUst," and "confident." (Structured Interview) 

Children's Role: expectations parents have regarding appropriate and 
Inappropriate behavior for children, typical behavioral settings within 
which expectations fall include "achievement," "obedience," "Individual 



responsibility," "morality," etc. (Structured Interview) 
V. RESULTS 

Two different types of data were generated in Area Focus Two. Paper 



beliefs about the nature of children, values parents' have for themselves 
and values parents have for their children. Interview data were collected 
about how parents enact their roles. Both types of data were considered 
first as group data and second as Individual data. 

Parents' ratings of twenty-five (25) beliefs about the nature of 
children and the nature of adults resulted in many significant differences. 
Parents believe the nature of adults and the nature of children to be 
significantly Afferent along 23 of the 25 belief dimensions (see Figure 
1). Figure 2, displays those dimensions on which children were given 
significantly greater ratings. Figure 3 displays those dimensions on which 
adults were given significantly greater ratings. In comparing the two sets 
of items, it appears that the nature of children is viewed as significantly 
different and more ^sltive than the nature of adults. 

Although the rati© of subjects to variables (belief items) was not 
ideal, an exploratory factor analysis was computed to look for linear 
combinations of variables. After reviewing the original matrix of correla- 
tions, factors were identified by their Eigen values (greater than or equal 
to 1.0), percent of variance accounted for, and psychological meaning of 
items identifying the factor. Factor loading coefficients for individual 



and pencil data were collected on beliefs about the nature of people. 




FIGURE 1: DIFFERENCES FOR BELIEFS 'ABOUT PEOPLE 
AND BELIEFS ABOUT CHILORENi* 
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score equals 1 (lowV 
♦Significant at .05 alpha level, two-tailed probability, 
♦♦Significant beyond 1005 alpha level, t^wo-tailed probability. 
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FIGURE 2: BELIEF ITEMS ON WHICH RATINGS 
FOR CHILDREN WERE SIGNIFICANTLV GREATER 
THAN RATINGS FOR PEOPLE 
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FIGURE 3: BELIEF ITEMS ON WHICH RATINGS 
FOR PEOPLE WERE SIGNIFICANTLY GREATER 
THAN RATINGS FOR CHILDREN 
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Items was set at greater than or equal to ,ZS (see Figure 4), Given the 
above considerations, four factors were Identified for beliefs about the 
nature of people and four factors were Identified for beliefs about the 
nature pf children. Beliefs about the nature of people for Factor 1 
concern the social nature of children, for Factor 2 the general goodness of 
children, for Factor 3 Indvldual autonocty of children, and for Factor 4 
naivete or Inrtocence of children (see Figure 5), The four factors 
Identified for beliefs about the nature of people are similar. to those 
Identified for children with Factor 1 concerned with the general goodness 
of people, Factor 2 concerned with beliefs about the more antisocial side 
of people. Factor 3 concerned with competence and rationalism of people, 
and Factor 4 concerned with naivete or Innocence of people (sgg Figure 6), 
Jt Is Interesting to note that Factor 2 for beliefs about the nature of 
adults, frames the Isstie of man's social nature negatively, and t;he Items 
forming Factor 3, or competency look more like Individual autonomy or 
Factor 2 for beliefs about children. 

Although the same sets of Items were used In the factor' analysis, the 
focus of concern, children or adults, resulted^ln slightly different' 
configurations. The belief items for children line up according to, 
social -emotional factors and are positive In tone where the belief Items 
for adults Include a more instrumental emphasis as well as a negatively 
phrased social factor* This appears to reflect the more positive attitude 
toward 'beliefs about children as demonstrated In mean differences 
previously discussed, (Figure 1), as well as the tendency to etnphasize 
social characteristics of children, 

- Factor -scores were generated using the mean score of the total group. 
Figure. 7 shows the relative degree to which thfi total group believes 

« 
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FIGURE 4: CRITERIA FOR FACTOR ANALYSIS FOR PARENTS' 
BELIPS ABOUT 'ADULTS AND PARENTS' RELIEFS ABOUT CHILDREN 
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FIGURE 5: FACTOR ITEHS FOR PAREWTS' BELIEFS ABOUT THE NATURE OF CHILOREH 
Factor 1: Social Hature 
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Factor 2: Individual Autono«y 
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FIWJRE 6: fACW ITEMS FOR PAREHTS' BELIEFS ABOUT TH6 NATURE OF PEWLE 
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Factor 1, Factor 3, and Factor 4, (general goodness, competency, and 
Innocence) tey be strong components of the nature of adults. The group inean 
rating on Factor 2 (anti-social nature) Is comparatively low. The profile 
of group mean factor scores on beliefs about the nature of children, iJheir 
'general goodness, their high degree of Innocence or naivete, and relatWely 
strorig beliefs about Individual autonoirv as well. o 

Subjects were also asked to rate the Importance of forty (40) values 
f1r,st with respect to themselves and second with respect to their children, 
A T-Test was conputed to test for significcant differences in mean ratings 
of each value. As-shown in Figure 8, sixteen values had significant 
differences between means. It is interesting to note that all of the 
values witti slgnif leant -tllfferences are due to the increased importance of 
the values for children as reported by the parents. The values parents- 
stress more for their^^^ldren than for themselves cluster around 
achievement-oriented values, personal development, and irore traditional 

s ... 

values (see, Figure' 9). 

After- subjects rated"elch vjlue for importance] they were asked to 
pick the ten most Important values they have for themselves and then for 
their children. As shown ^in Figure 10 there Is considerable agreement in ' 
prioritization of values for parents and children. The notable exception 
is the decreased importance^faced on marrying and having children as a 
value parents' want to wis on to their own chil^reit. In the words of one 
wother', "If marri^ge^lmd family are important to me but ifiy child chooses to 
renetrrrtTtgTe, then that val^e would be meaningless." . ^ 

Exploratory factor analysis was used to analyze values parents have 
for thanselves and values parents have for their children. Results of this 

■ • 

analysis ^re tentative due to the' low catio of 'subjects t^ variables^ 
(items). After reviewing the original^ matrix of correlations,, factors were , 
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FIGURE 7: FACTOR SCORES FOR TOTAL GROUP 
USING GROUP MEAN. 
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FIIURE 9: VALUES WHlCtl PARENTS RATE HIGHER 
FOR THEIR CHILDREN' THAN FOR .THEMSELVES 
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FIGURE 10; IKPORTAKCE RAKKINS OF PAREHTS' VALUES FOR THEHSaVES 
AKO PAREKTS' VALUES FOR THEIR CHltDREH 
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identified by their Eigen values (greater than^or equal to 1.0), percent of 
variance^ccounted for, and psychological meaning of items identifying the 
factor (see Figure II); Factor loading coefficients for individual itms 
was set at greater than or equal to 3.5 (see Figures 12 and 13). With the 
above considerations in mind three factors were identified fqr each set of 
values. Again there is considerable continuity between factors for the two 
sets of values, with instrumental values and personal development values 
being the predominant theme of two factors. The differences 1n sets of 
factors occur in Factor 3 where items suggesting prudence and modesly are 
emphasized for children and items focused on social maturity and social 
relations with others is emphasized for adults. Mean scores for the total 
group on each factor were computed for the two values' inventories as seen 
in Figure 14. Factors emphasizing personal development are consistently 
rated higher than factors emphasizing instrumental values; prudence is not 
highly rated as a value parents want to pass on to 'their, children. 

Both groups profiles consistently reflect a no ticeabl)^ higher rating 
of importance on social -emotional values in terms of personal growth and 
development as opposed to rational-objective values in terms of achievement 
and financial success. This difference in importance rating may be a 
reflection of the middle and upper income status of the group of subjects. 
Other research has sugge$ted that individuals with relatively fewer 
concerns about daily subsistence are afforded the "luxury" of valuing 
self -development and interpersonal grovfth. 

As reported above, ideal conditions fo> a factor analysis were not 
present in this pilot testing effort. With this in mind, factor scores 
. w6re ^generated for each 1naiv1dual that was Interviewed and .Individual 
profiles were produced (see Appendix C). Item scores belongfing to each 

factor were used to generate mean factor scores, 
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FIGURE 11; *CRrrERlA'fOR FACTOR ANALYSIS FOR PARENTS' 
VALUES FOR THEMSELVES AND* FOR THEIR CHILDREN 



El gen Value 



Percent 
of Variance 



Cumulative 
Variance 



Values ParentSyHave for Themselves 
' Factor 1 (Instrumental) 

Factor 2 (Personal Development) 

* Factor 3 (Social Maturity) 



Factor Z (Instrumental) 



Factor 3 (Prudence) 



9.45 



4.68 



2.14 



Values Parents Have fdr Their Children 
Factor 1 (Personal Development) 9.12 



4.74 



1.97 



36.5 



18.1 



• 8.3 




36.5 
54.7 
63.0 



34.3 
52.1 
59.6 
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FIGURE 12: FACTOR ITEMS FOR PAREHTS' VALUES FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
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Factor 1: Personal Developaent 






Factor 2: Instrumental Values 
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to be affectionate 
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.40. 


19 


to be considerate of others 


.37 
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to be a hard worker 


.65 
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to enjoy relaxing and playing 


. .48 






to be able to defend yourself 


.39 


27 


to have a close sexual relationship 


.43 
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to be neat and clean 


.60 
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to understand the feelings of others 
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to be able to support Myself 


.64 
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to always save Aoney 
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to be a good listener 
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to keep physically fit 
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to travel 


.48 
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FIGURE 13: FACTOR ITEMS FOR PARENTS' 



^ Factor 1; Instn^ntal Values 

f 

Itea Wuwber I ten Steii ^Factor loading 

5 to respect authority •SS 

7« to control your eiutlons .52 

9 to Make a lot of ooney .49 

14 ' to be a hard worker .60 

15 to be abt« to defend yourself .52 

22 to be neat and clean .63 

23 to be able to support itself .58 * 

24 to always save noney .51 

25 to be aiibltlous .81 

32 to be aggressive * -71 

33 to be able to tolerate high stress .52 

34 ' to keep physically fit .41 

35 to stay busy all the tine ^. .76 
38 to set high goals .72 
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FIGURE 14: FACTOR SCORES FOR 'TOTAL GROUP - ; 

USING GROUP MEAN • , * 

/ . 
' Values Total Grou0 Mean * 

Values Parents Have for Themselves ' ' 
Factor 1 (Instrumental) ■ ' ' . -3.4 

Factor 2 (Interpersonal Development) - 4.6 

Factor 3 (Social Maturity) '4.3 



« • 
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Values Parents Have for Their Children 
* 

" ^Factor 1 (Interpersonal Development) • 4.7 

* . . ' 

Factor 2 (Instrumental-)' ' . ^ 3.8 

Factor 3 (Prudence)' , * 3.1 

^ 

* Where 1 is low and 6 is high. 
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. Superimposing the profiles on each othei^ -^suited in a wide variation 
in responses. Although most respondents' profiles reflected the general 
profile of the group mean, there was noticeable individual variation along 
certain factors. Although some.^dividuals shared factor scores, they were 
equally- likely to have very different scores on other factors. The 
complexity of human behavior is implicit in the seeming similarity yet 
glaring inconsistency of persons' scores on factors. Some of the variation 
ii undoubtedly due ta terror variance in the instrument itself and low 
reliability of factors, but other sources of variatiqn ^re likely to stew 
from individual idlosync/asies regarding certain beliefs and/or values 
which may or may not be logically or rationally connected to other beliefs 
and valifes. ^There in3iy an internal press which is. not explicitly logical or 
rational which acts to connect personal beliefs and values inasmuch as that 
is.deHved from vrithin the internal system (unique social historyl of the 
indi/fdual, and 6ierefore idiosyncratic. Also, it S€6ns likely that 
individuals sharing some valyes.may ot share other values. All of the 
above considerations could provide some e^iplanations for the somewhat 
erratic set of individual profiles. 
Interview O^ta - * ^ 

' Nine parent interviews were conducted.. The interviews were designed 
to elicit self-report information about parent roles and child roles, and 
to look for relationships between these roles and the beliefs and values of 
{parents. The purpose of this phase of the research p>an was to develop and. 
test the fnterview schedule. The interview process was seen as develop- 
mental in nature and revision in interview, material occurred throughout 

c ^ 

pilot testing. » 

The interview schedule and its varfous revisions iiiclud^d the 
following four components: (j^ppendix 0) 



1*. Parents and Children Together . Th^ to^four sentence stories 
vfere read to ps^rents. Each story was about a particular, and relatively 
common, parent-child Interaction. Parents, were asked to respond with 
exactly what they would se^y and. do In that sUuatlon. Each parent-child 
vignette also 'Included a' series of structured questions to which the 
parents responded,. * 

2. The Parent Psychologist . This component of the Interview con- 
slsted'Of a five part series of questions designed to get more direet 
Information about each parent's thoughts and concepts about (1) child 
development, {2) personality development of children, (3) moral development 

» 

of children, {4) discipline, and {5) family llfe.^ , , 

3. Parent Sentence Completion Task. Each parent 'was ^sked to 

^complete a series of Incomplete sentences. All sentences related to parent 

roles and parent-child relations. 

* * • n 

4. Demographic Information . General demographic Information was 

collected in this component of Xhe interview. On top of aetting data on 
the numbers of children tn the family, religious affiliat/on, education 
level, etc., more personal questions were also asked. The latter Included 
questions tapping eacii individual's level of satisfaction with themselves 
as a parent, their satisfaction with their spouse as a parent, and their 
evaluation of how happy they remembere'd their childhood to be. 

Part 2 the Interview schedule. The Parent Psychologist , wa* not 
adnlTiiStered to each subject as it was developed at the conclusion of the 
interview process. Although the vignettes appeared to be effective in 
eliciting parent role information, the indirect nature of this type of item 
also generated indirect responses at times. Con^sequently a more direct 
line of questioning >ras developed to complement the indirect approach of 
the vignettes. 

' ^5 * 



Pai^ent Hodet Variables 

Mine iiareht mo^el variables were identified for organizing and 
evaluating interview data.- These variables are not conclusive, but 
placenent of parent data. along these variables did suggest seven parent 
models. Tire nine variables that did appear seem to be Important 
considerations for most aoy dtpcussjon of parent models of child 
socialization. The nine variables Include the following: / 

1. Adul t*CeiTtered: parent sees chlTd behaviors (and most. world 
events) from the perspective of an 3dult; tendency to Interpret child 
^haviors according to how they are affected by them, and may even take 
certain child behaviors and actioiis* personally. 

2. Child-Centered; parent is aware of and concerned about the 
child's thoughts and feelings; seeing child behaviors from the perspective 
of the child; considering the child's position. 

3. " Information-Centered : parent tends to Took at and consider 

particular'situations and circumstances, parent who may want to^get more 
i 

information about a situation before responding to it, could range frm 
parent who is so information oriented th^ are "analytic" to parent who 
simply "wants to know all the facts beffore evaluating a situation; 
"inforamtion" could range from descriptive information surrounding a 
particular event or general /educational inforraatiorv sought ft)r tJ)e purpose 
of expanding parent awareness. 

4. Emotional .Reactiveness : extent to wivich a parent i*eacts rather 
than'responds to a situation; ranging from a parent who views many 
citildren's behaviors as normal and a parent who sees many children's 
bjehaviors as possible ^igns of "abnormality" or problems; ranging from a 
parent who can ^gnorp many behaviors and a parent who cannot. 

, . • .9o' 



5. Intentional Ity :' extent to which a parent assigns a positive, 

r 

negative ^'r neutral evaluation to a'child's intentioffsj ranging from ^ 
pareots who see^hiVdreiv'* wongdoings as consc^uSly intended and parents 
who see children as t>asical1y incapable, of ill-intent; often an issue of 
trust. . . * * ' . - 

6. ' Role of the Environment : (a) eJctent to which the parent^ 
structures the internal, family envirorinerit for children and their n6eds 
and/or adults and their needs, and (b) extent to which the parent attempts 
to control and otherwise mediate the Child's interactions with th£ external 
"environment, particularly with adolescents. 

* 

7. Child as fiecision Maker: (a) extent to which parent encourages 
or allows the child to roake his/her own decisions, and (b) panr^nt willing- 
ness to actually live with the consequences of>any of the decisions the 
child has baen entrusted to makje. 

8. Fragility of Child : extent to which the parent enphasizes the 
more "di^Jicate" or. fragile nature of the child and the child's self- 
concept; a parent hi'gh in this fconcern may place a lot of importance o/i 
always doing the right thi ngs;^J)arent may feel splely responsible for the 
child's development, happiness, and well-beUg rather than giving the child 
some' respipnsibil ity for that. 

9. Confidence Level of Parents : degree of 'confidence regarding 
parenting decisionst extent to whfch the parent may look to the interviewer 
for approval (assumption of a Hgjit and wrong answer), parent who may tend 
to look for professional help rathjer than trust their own skill and/or 
judgment. 

Description of the Parent Wodel . 

Interviews were read and scored according to the nine categories 
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described above. Seven' categories w^e scored by their presence (+) or 
absence The Environment varl^^e, (a) and (b), was scored according 

tt> the degree of Input/control by adults (A) or children (,C) or a 
combination of the two. The Child as Decision, Maker Variable, (a) given 
the cftild by the parent, and [p) the extent to which the parent is willing 
tot accept the consequences of- decisions made by the'<:h11d, were s/:ored 

^ i 

using a rtfting scale (1-5) and presence (+) or absence (-) respectively. 
Figure 15 depicts the seven models, how tiiey are scored, as well as scoring 
key. Although this seems like a relatively slpiple scoring technique, the 
'••rear score Is the configuration of scores along the nine dimensions. 

Seven parenting models of child socialization were identified in the ^ 
pilot testing phase of the research. The seven parent models can be 
distingtrished by their placement along the nine variables previously 
def^nedt The following Is a short narrative of each of the sev^en parent 
models. Althouglj no '^.ndivl^lual parent consi sten^tly acts as the model (s) 
would predict, for explanatory purposes the models will be presented as 
such. Ntost parents tend to behave consistently but there will alwayiS be 
certain Issues ^ sets of circumstances that provoke atypical behaviors. 
The^narratives will present the models as though people, i.e., parents, 
behave In a consistent manner. Because parents, people, do fiot;^t so 
consistently, the narrative may seem overly simple* 
•Model 1: The Authoritarian Parent 
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FIGURE 15: PAREHI ^K)0£LS*OF CHFLO REARING 
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The Model 1 parent tends to view the world frm the adult's perspec- 
tive mosrof the t"1me. This parent Is so Immersed In their own way of 
looking at things, consideration for Jhe chtl d' s feelings and perspective 
or extenuating circumstances Is unlikely. This parent will tend libwards a 
negative evaluation of a child's Intentions and Is not very trusting of the 
child's competence or judgment. A child's resiliency or fragility \% . 
.probably not considered. Instead, the Model 1 parent. In vlwing from 
hfs/her idult perl;pec\1ve. Is likely to expect a more adult-like ^tough-- 
nest" from the child, a kind of "pull yourself up by the bootstraps" 
philosophy. So, In terms of resiliency, the Model 1 parerit wotfl extend to 
see th^^chfJd as controller of his/her resiliency rather than (hinking of 
It as a general state or Condition. Considering the exclusive parent- 
( sel f i^centered position of the Model 1 parent, power and control ar^ less 
likely to be shared with children.' 

The Model 1 parent woulyj probably structure the family environment 
with adult needs and Interests coming first. This'could range from the 
paretits not allowing the children tp play in the house to only letting them 
play when It does not inconvenience them, to constantly supervising and 
monitoring their play. Because the Model 1 parent Is more suspicious of a 
child's motivations he/she Is likely to exert strong control ovej' the 
child's Interactions with the* external environment, particularly as the 
child approaches adolescence and begins to shon/ signs of Independence. The 
susp1c1ous"'natulre of the parent may Include a similar attitude about the 
Intentions of others, resulting In a parent attitude not trusting either 
the chlJd or other people and situations the child could confront In the 
external envfrorenent. Coincident with this lack of trust Is the parent's 
limited vlew^of the child as a decision-maker. This parent is not only 
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less Hkely to let th*e chll'd make his/her own decision's, those decisfons 
which the child does make are likely to be suspect by the parent. 

The Hodel 1 parent prpjects-a^igh degree of confidence, possibly bbr- 
* dering on righteousness, as a parent. Parent authority and convic- 
tlons about their world view give them support. This firm .confidence ^ 
coupled with their somewhat egocentric perspective restrits in their 
tendency to be more emotionally reactive. This is exacerbated by their 
preference for control; when the child behaves contrary to expectation^ the 
parent may take it personally as wellas feel frustrated by the seeming, 
albeit momentary, lack of control over the situation. 
Model 2; The Permissive/Overly Protective Parept 

\ 
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The Hodel 2 parent is child-centered, exclusively. , This parent tends 
to be very concerned about how the^child is feeling, to the seeming 
exclusion of the feelings of. qthers. This p>)[ent is constantly tryyig to 
view the world from the child's perspective, a^ thoiigh it were the only 
legitimate perspective available. The implied singular validity of the 
child's perspective is supported in the parent's unreserved belief in the 
goodness of the child's intentions. This polarTzed attitude aboul] th^ 



"child Is exaggerated further by the parent's belief in the child's 
fragility. Believ.ing the child to be low in resilience,, this parent feels 
more responsible for the growth, development and tiltimate happiness of the 
child. This assumed responsibility increases the. parent s attention to tlje 
child and what the child may be thinking ahd feeling. • 

The M&del 2 parent may gb one of two general directions in parenting 
their child. Either direction reflects the more exclusive interest and 

* , 

concern for the child, which could lead the parent to overly protect the 

> 

chi.ld or be overly perinissive with the..child. The former parent will 
believe the child's delicate nature should be sheltered Imd insulated an"^ 
accomplish this by hovering over and closely monitoring^^he child. The 
latter parent will have a vet7 different, interpretatioli of how to protect 
the child, feeling that total freedom to let the child develop unhampered 
is the best protection. So, although the model and underlying premises are 
the same, the enactment of the model leads a parent towards one of two 
extremes, maximum freedom or maximum control. Note that ^^e kind 
'control manifested by the protective. Model 2 parent is not the same as the 
control manifested by the Model 3 parent. • . 

The permissive parent doe's not exert much parental control or 
authority as traditionally portrayed. The par'ent's exaggerated focus on 
the child undermines the parent-child power-sharing, probably resulting in 
the child gaining power by default. As such', the internal, family environ- 
ment is structured ar^nd the needs and .interests of the child rather than 
the adults. The permissive parent exerts little or no contorl over the 
child's interactions with the external environment, excluding situations 
that may be life threatening. In tferms af decision-making, the permissive 
parent js fikely ta give the child an unusual degree of freedom, justifying 



At with the belief that the child knows whatj> best for him/her and the 
belief in the Jiaturally good intentions of Children. All of these beliefs 
wot4d-place the parent in ^-pasUion^f -foj^dug themselves to justl£y_ani 
accept all of the child's decisions— convincing themselves the child's 
decisions are right whether or not they actually felt that way. 

It is Hwre difficult to predict the dejgree of parent confidence and 
the emotional reactiveness of Model 2 parentT. Parent confidence fs likely 
to be hig*i giyen the strong set of conv,ictions supporting the mo<Jel. On the 
Other hand, to the extent that the child-centered parent is forced to 
abandon'their own interests 'and motivations, enacting this model. may briny 

L » 

periodic dissonance which would undermine confidence. This might also be 

the case in parent* emotional reactiveness. On the one hand the parent may 

be so co'n^erned with the child, he/she may overreact to any' sig(!is of 

discontent in the* child (exorting the child to indicate how the parent can 

make ev^thing all-right) or the parent may take everything in stride and_ 

simply let the child run free, content to deal with the repercussions, if 

there are af\y, of a parenting decision. . • 

The over protective parent exerts considerable control and parental • 

authority, as he or she is unwilling for the child to experience anything 

harmful or negative. The internal environment is likely to be structured ' 

around the chi'ld; the child would be watched closely to prevent or 

otherwise take care -of any possible accidents. The same kind of close 

monitoring would occur in.the child's Interactions with the external 

environment. This parent may be inclined to intervene behalf of the 

child Whenever .he/she experiences conflict/ for example with a teacher in 

school. In the same manner, this parent is unlikely to give the child too 

much responsibility in declsioti-maklng, fearing the child may make a -wrong 

■ ^ 
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dect&*on. The anxiety generated over the near non-«top job' of protecting ^ 
the child from harm and discomfort Is likely to undermine the parent's . 
confidence and lea ve him /her emotionally, charged^ _ 
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Unlike the parent cerftered model on the child centered cnodel where the 
adult Is pj'eoctiipied with one person's world view, the information centered 
parent is preoccupied with I'infprmation, in this case the even!!, ciVcum- 
stances and facts of a Situation, from^which these parents dei*1ve their 
world view. The Information centered parent (Kay extend his/her "data" base 
by reading about parenting and child developnient. The Information-centred 
parent is less concerned with the thooght^^and feelings of themselves or 
others, and there is less ccJnsideration of the child's intentional ity as it 
appears irrelevant to the real ihfo'niiation--the facts. In the' same manner, 
the child is not seen as. resilient or fjpagile, ano.ther sfeemingly irrelevant 
consideration for. .the information-based parenf. 

The behaviorist parent Is likely to have the internal environment 
structured into adult spaces and children's spaces. There is no reason to 
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Irelleve the Itr^rmatlon-based parent wpuld be especially interested^in 
making the home environment more or less child or adult oriented. There is 
also no reason to believe the behaviorist parept would or would not mediate 
the external environment for the child. ^ Model 3 parent would be 
susceptible to having Fouse rules that would structure home activities. To 
the extent that there were rules governing the child's behaviors, given the 
set of reules the child would be free to operate on his/her own* This 
would result In the external environment being somewhat/jfuedlated by the 
i)arent, but not completely. In a similar manner', the behaviorist parent 
would be inclined to let the child make a significant n^fnber of individual 
decisions, but the parent would be Involved in having set up clear 
consecuwnces fbr the child in considering the decisions. Whl^e the parent 
c.learly communicated allj^f the consequences for any decisions made, the 
child could tA.v?^1narresponsii)ility for any decision made and the parent 
would be able, to accept whatever was^ decided. 

. Model 3 parents should 'have a high level of confidence; they are ' 
supported- by the seeming logic of thel| style of parenting and may feel 
comfort in the highly cognitive nature of this model. Given the high 
cognitive orientation, the behaviorist parentis not likely to be 
• einotionally reactive. Model 3 parents would be more inclined to evaluate a. 
situation according to the particular set eve;its leading to it and then 
respond accordingly. ^ 
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Hodel 4: The Confused Parent 
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The Confused Parent Is parent centered and child centered— the 
ultimate source of confusion. This parent tends to be alternately immerse'd 
In their ojm perspective or their child's perspective, oftentimes cr'^tlng 
a double bind. Due to ^helr Immersion In one or the other's perspective , 
and their strong concern for thfe feelings attached to either perspective, 

Sider the actual events 0/ circumstances of a sltua- 

el^llters down 



they may fall to 

tlori^ The dual3*?^Bf-<^"tered/ch11d-centered) perspectiv 

. 'into every mode of parenting behavior such thaj the parent may alterniitely 
\ ^ - , ' . 

view the child's Intentions as generally good or generally bad. When ' 

) \ 

oijpratlng from the parent-centered » or self-centered, mode the parent Is 
likely to evaluate the^fchlld's behaviors and Intentions from adult expecta- 
ttons and standards, possibly resulting In a negative judgment on 'the 
child. When operating from the child-centered perspective, the parent Is 
likely to excuse child behaviors that might otherwise have been reacted to 
punltlvely. • 

■ • lid- 
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Depending upon the particular mode In which the parent Is operating, 
the confused parent will view the child as resilient (tough) or 'fragile and 
delicate. This results In the child alternately experiencing adult 
expectations and d1 recti ve|^at may feel unreason^le, on one hand, and ♦ 
more Indul gent,, oy^erl/mirturant parent responses on the^. other hand." In 
one -moment the'^lld may feel "spared" aild the next moment he/she may feel 
overwhelmed. In spite of the dual positions, when power and control are 
considered >th6 parent centered position Is likely to supercede the child 
position. Since power Is difficult .to split up and an Important dimension 
.In most relationships, and given the emotional cooinltment to being "right" 
In an exclusive parent perspective. Model 4 parents are more likely to 
retain parent control and power In the house. 

The f^del 4 parerft probably structures the Internal, home envlrorroent 
In a manner suited for "children and for adults, with each having separate 
spaces. This would meet both biases the parent struggles with. The 
child's interactions with the external environment would probably reflect 
another series of mixed messages from the parent, where the parent 
alternately gives-the child considerable, freedom to negotiate his/her own 
way and also creating clear barriers to doing so. The issue of parent 
control would be at hand during these exchanges as well as whatever 
perspective the parent was having regarding the/child's IntentipnaTity and 
resilience. Model 4 children would also experience mixed messages 
regarding decision makirtg. Depending upon the most active mode in which 
the parent was functioning, the child may or may nOt be permitted to make 
decisions'^ and the parent may or may not be comfortable with accepting the' 

4 

consequences of the child'' s decision. ' It might even be possible for a 
Model 4 parent to be very comfortable with giving the child a particular 
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decision-makigg cespon^ibil ity on one da^y and^ feel entirely , different abogt 
• It the next. 

The confidence of Model 4 parents probably vacillates. The difficulty 

of reconciling tw seemingly^posifig perspectives is likely to leave them 

♦ *^ 

feeling frustrated, confused, and possibly tense about their parent role 
and responslbiHtles* The anxiety generated by these concerns would a 
contribute to a situation already primed for emotional reactiveness of the 
parent. The* Model A parent Is likely to be a parent who is 'verv authori- 
tarlan in style, but Struggling to modify that stance. This maybe a parent 

who is In a transition phase of growth and development as a person or a 

"1 ' ^ ' 

parent, moving from a (self )-centered perspective to an (other)-centered 

• • \ 
perspective but having difficulty doing so. 

• * 

iTo'del 5:' The Romantic Parent - " * 
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The Romantic Parent Is ch4W centered and information centered. This 
parent enjoys viewing the world from the child's perspective but offsets 
this by paying attention to information, from the environment. This parent 
Is Interested In understandfng the child's behavior and trill use tihatever 
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Infonnaticw he/she can access to do so, which would 1nc1udeJnfontiat1on 
regarding the particular eVents In -a situation as well as more general or 
educational Information regarding child development, child psychology, and 
parenting. This extra-curricular type of parent involvement supports the 
parent's interest and> concern for the child, but also balances that 
perspective by Injecting outside opinions a^d perspectives Into the parent 
role^ 

'The Model 5 parent assumes their child has generally good Intentions, 
though their related assumptions may not be as romantic as those of Model 
2 parents because of their mutual Interest In outside Information/ 
education. In the same vein. Model. 5 parents regard the child as reason- 
ably resilient, but fragile enough tp be conscious of their parent role and 
concerned about dofng things right. Where Model 5 >arents tT7 to do wha^ 
•they think Is right and best (aclcndii^dglng that they S03»et1raes make 
mistakes), they are less Inclined to feel that the child's self-concept Is 
hinging on singular parent behavigrs. This should fre^-up some of the 
anxiety experienced by parent.s perceiving thgnselves to be sole guardians 
of their child's destiny, making Model 5 parents lessVemotlonally' reactive. 

One would predict the Model 5 parent to* structure the Internal* 
envlronnjent around children, but not to the exclusion of parents. This 
might be reflected In the children's feeling like they and their parents 
share the .house and that mostfany part of the house was available for 
playing. The Model 5 p^iretit would not allow the child to take over 'the 
premises a$^ the Mode.l 2 parent may. ''The Model 5 parent would be less 
Inclined to negotiate the external environment for thelr'chll dren. Gtven . 
their high level of trust, their belief In the general goodness of 
children, and their willingness to see the cWld as separate from 



themselves, they are likely to have a communication system that allows them 
'{^participate In their children's activities by providing Input, but no 
HGre than, that. Children's responsibility for decision-making would / ^ 
probably be handled in a similar manner. 

Model i parents would' tend to be highly cbrrfident in their parent * 
roles- Their sincere enthusiasm and interest In their children a^ well as 
their base of supporting infonnation regarding parenting and child 
development ^encourage this confidence. All of this contributes to a 
relatively calm {)arenting style, saving the parent from enotiona^l 
outbursts. \ 
Model 6; The Consul ting >arent 
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The- Model 6 parent 1s strikingly similar to the Model 5 parent. The 
distinguishing difference is the Mo.del 6 parentis apparent balance between 
the parent-centered, chlld-cdntered, and Information-centered variables. 
The subsequent enactment of this parent model leads the parent to "consider 
their own, adult needs and interest^ as much as they consider those of the 
Children. They have an even clearer sense of thenselves and their children 
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as separate individuals. As such, children are seen mor# as little people-, 
although different from aduHs* Consequently, children's intentions are 
sometimes good and so^netlmes bad. If pushed ,to take one position or . 
another, the Model 6 parent would probably say the child's intentions are 
mostly good. Similarly, the child^ Iji seen as a fairly robust entity, ^t 
least robust enough for parents to make mistakes from time to time. 

The internal , home environment for the Model 6 parent would again be 
siuiiiar to Model 5. Parents and children would share the house with mutual 
respect for individual isfivacy, for example by having a house rule requir- 
ing parents and children to knock on individual bedroom doors before 
entering. In terms of the external environment, Model 6 parents are likely 
to consult with their chi-Tdren about their interactions with the outs'ide 

• world, but they may also lay out sojne definite ground rules that Model 5 
parents may not. In other words, the margin for parent discretion is 
different for Model \ and 6, although in general, a "consultative" approach 

• to parenting would be used, particularly as the child grows older. 

Model 6 parents are very confident about themselves and their)> , 
parenting roles, They are likely to have an open style of comunication 
with their Childr.en which allows them to keep in close contact. with them. 
This -can only add to parent conffdence as tKfey have little to wondejr about. 
This^open^tyle of communlcatloa and the tendency to act as a consultant 
"V will exhibit itself in the extent to which these parent^give the^r , 
children responsibility for making their owrr decisions. PeriodicaTly, 
Model 6 parents may become more dirj^ive with thefr children, particularly 
regarding matters they feel par1;J<iul ariy strong about, perhaps a values 

• issue. So, iTi^general they will consult with their children rfiegarding 
their individual decision-making, except, t^r> areas Of high importaVrce' to 

'1^5 



tliera. The kind of open relationship between Model 6 parents and their 
children would allow the parent to be directive With their children frotn 
time to time, without upsetting them. In fact, considering <he historical 
pattern of their relationship, those times when the Model 6 parent does 
become seemingly "one-sided" would act as a cue to the child that the 
parent felt particularly Strong about an Issue and that he/she would Just 
have to accept that. This kind of gIve-andTtake between parent an^J child 
should reduce everyone's emotional reactlveness. The differences between 
Model 5 parents and^Model 6 parents paiy bne,nwre of degree rathg^han 
kind. . y 

Model M The Authoritative Parent 
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s ^The Atitborl tatlve Pa^ent Is parent-centered and Information-centered. 
This dual perspective is an effective balance between being ^self-centered 
and too emotionally involved and too Information-centered and uneq^otlonally 
Involved. The pareat maintains his/her sincere Interest In the concerns 
and Interests of the child by becoming well-informed parents. Their 
' personal experience of t^e child may not be as Intimate as another parent, 
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gut there Is a strong conHnltraent to the child and caring for him/her. The 
Model 7 parent also maintains a strong Investment -In their adult perspec- 
tive, Kodel 7 parents may reflect the opinions and attitudes of a partic- 
ular parent expert, like Halm Ginott or Thomas Gordon. Their Interest In 
being wel Ulnfonned may result In their using a particular vocabulary or 
kind of jargon to express their 'parenting style' The extent to which they 
have completely Integrated that particular philosophy WTVary as It may be 

a kind of "Intellectual" alliance rather thanr a heartfel^^ bel lef. 

» 

The authoritative parent believes In the general goodness of children, 

though not In a romantic way. They see the, child as resilient and expect 

to make sowie parenting mistakes from which the child trill be unaffected. 

The authoritative parent Is likely to structure the home environment for 

children and adults. The, space Is probably shared to a great degree, 

though the children may be expected to pick up their 'toys Iramediately af.t^r, 

f 

playing vrith them, keep a neat and tidy bedroom, etc.^ The child's Inter- 
actions *rith the external environment would be ne^gotlated by parent and 
child, vrith the parent offering more diVectlon than a Hodeft 6 parent and . 
keeping a slightly firmer grip on the child's coming ajid going. At these 
times. the parents would see very clear differences between children's roles 
and parents' roles, the lines of authority being clearly drawn. ' There Is a 
slight "ed'ge" to this model's parental authority that Is less likely In 
Model 6. This saane pattern would hold true In how Kodel 6 parents delegate 
decision-making to their children. 

Authoritative parents feel well-informed, have a ccftifortable separa- 
tion of Identities from ^helr children and have a high degree of cbnfl- 
dence. They are relatively calm parents, although In their more s^lf- 
rlghteous moments this would not be the case. Model 7 parents may 



experience conflict when something they have read does not fit with their 
personal (parept-centered) perspective. This djssonance Is likely to make 
certain parent-child interactions emotionally charged as 'the parent 

attempts to resolve the differences between what they are comfortable wtth 

( ' - 

and what they have read and otherwise subscribe to, 

Sunrnary of Parent Models Based on Parent Interviews 

, The seven parent models represent seven different possible ccrablna- 

tlons of parents' ratings on nine variables of parenting. The nine , 

variables .Introduce a structured format 1n which parenting behavior can be 

observed, Investigated and discussed. Although the models overlap at 

different Junctures, there are Important differences betweenfeach model on 

at least one given variable. The nine xaflables act as a kaleidoscope of 

parenting, rotating and shifting to create new patterns. The seven models 

represent the .most visible or predictable pareot models, close consldera- 

tlo'n of the nine varl^bfes (a more subtle rotation In the kaleidoscope) 

could produce ary number of hypothetical models. 

Every attempt was made to present the models non-judgmental ly. All 

models have their strengths and weaknesses wheij taken to an extreme, except 

perhaps Model 6 which intuitively appedrs to be the most balanced and lea'st 

susceptible to extremity. The common denominator for most parents is their 

love for their children and their stncere desire to be good parents. The 

extent to which a parent is able to communicate this love and interest to 

their children, regardless of their particul ar model, will probably nullify 

many of the possible negative side effects Inherent in any of the models. 

There are many ways in which a parent and child can communicate this 

important message of love and support to one another. 
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It would seem that the purpose of any reiasearch in parenting would ber 
to help parents becorae aware of all the important assumptions, implicit and 
explicit, that they have about children and parent. It seems important for <• 
parents to see how these assumptions are mutually supportf/e and intimately 
connected. Having gone through this kind^ of se^lf-awareness, parent can 
actively choose how they may or may not want to modify^ their model. ^ 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS. AND DISCUSSION 

The significant differences in parent beliefs about the nature of 
adults and the mature of children suggests strong' support for parents 
having a particular notion of "child" that may affect them as parents. 
The data suggests that parents think children are not simply a population 
of "little people" with the same variations of goodness and badness as 

\ 

adults, rather that they are in a class by themselves. The pattern of 
significant; differences also suggests that this separation between adults 
and children is because children are "better." For example, children 
are believed "to be more honest, more happy, nfwre friendly, more trusting, 
more loving, and more unique, ^as well as being more productive and in- 
telligent than adults. In contrast, the nature of adults merits being 
more rational, more slDw moving, more conforming, more anti-social, . 
and more self-controlled. Given those differences, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that if people were to choose which they would rather be, 

» 

an adult or a child, they might choose the latter. 

Interpreting the differences further, the data suggests that be- 
coming an adult involves more losses th^n gains. It is therefore not 
^urpf^sing that many parents want to pifotect their children from this 
^|frocess as long as possible. This is all in fitting with the notTon 
of the child as ."innocent" and our cultural romance with this*^ On the 
other hand, it may be as much a reflection of some negative an^l ambiv- 
alent feelings of the sample regarding people in general. It may not 
be that children are so great, but that adults are not. Regardless of 
the particular explanation, adult expectations for children and other 
adults are tili^ to^^be considerably different based on the differences 
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in beliefs about ttreir bisic n^atures. As stated prior, th^ differences 
may say more about the sample's'beliefs about the nature of adults than 
' the Jfiature of children. % ^ ^ 

Jh6 values portion of 'tHe survey provoked considerable coirments 
frwn respondents, supporting the notion that values are important areas 
of contern for individual s. One i^espondent conxnented, "I appreciate 
the opportunity to have participated in this questionnaire because it 
heightened niy awareness of ft^y own values amd naturally caused me to 
contemplate the values, goals, and characteristics which I ^spire to 
conv^ tQ our cJiild," Many respondents confessed to being "surprised" f 
by their values, remarking on the number of thoughts and discussions 
stimulated by the'questionnaire. Comments like these consistently 
reflected the persona? experience people have when discussing their own 
values. This importance may be suggested by the relatively small varv- 
ation in importance and priORitization of the values parents have for 
themselves and the values parents have for their children. ^ 

The few differences in importan^ce of values for children and 
values for parents demonstrated an increased importance of the values 
for Chi ldren>-^ Parents as a group did not hold one value for themselves 
whichVthey did not want to pass on to their children. It seems that 
parenti. want to not only pass oi^»the values they have, but to pass on 
more at'some particular values. For instance, parents appear to wartt 
their children to set higher goals than they did for themselves, to,be 
able to tolerate more stress, to be more aggressive, to be more ambitious, 
to be better able to defend themselves ahd support themselves, to express 
anger more openly, to better accept criticismj to have more hobbies. 
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.^etc. It is also inter'esting to note that although , Value 5, to respect 
authority, and Value 17, to have a relfigion, were not higl^ priority 
values, there was a highly significant difference of importance (increased 
impprtance for children) between them cn the Likert Scale ratings. 

Prioriti^>ng values was reported to be the most difficutt t^sk for 
respondents. With one exception, the top ten values for parents and 
for children are the same. Regarding "the exception, parents seem to , be 
clear about the values they have and receive from being manried^and 
parenting, but there is a striking difference between this. and, the jr 
willingness to pass that value on t,o their children. This could 
reflect a pessimistic outlook on the future and feasibility of long tenn 
relationships. It may also reflect *a parental unwillingness to se6m 

' *old-fashioned" or toa traditional in their goals and values for their 
Children. One cannot help but wonder what it must be like for parents 

« 

to experience their own apparent personal satisfafction and related import- 
ance of this goal, but Vho also feel apparent discomfort about passing it 
on .to their children. People may confuse having a value and passing it 
on with having a^value and demanding its' acceptance. It is hard to say , 
what differentiates the other nine values (honesty, learning, being your- 
self, dependability, having a sense of humor, being affectionate, having 
close friends and understanding the feelings of others) from the value of 
marrying and having children resulting in the latter receiving the greatest 
loss in priority. 

Other differences that emerged .from the priori tizatj^yijjf values 
reiterated parental desire for their chiT<jlren to be ambitioUs, to liave" 
good manners, to be able to defend themselves^ anjd to have hobbies. On 
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the other hand, (^fioi'itizatiion al&o resulted in a decrease in parents' 
priority for children t(finjoy*rel axing and playing, to have a dose 
sexual relationship, to be i good listener, and to make-alot of money. 
Parents seem considerably more comfortable with valuing ambition rather 
than money, although the two are often one in the san^. One parent 
referred to this difference in the following comront: "The real 
difficulty is in distinguishing between n\y values and how my time is 
actually spent. This (prioritizing) doesn't work because how I spend 

time and what impacts me is very different from what I value. For 
example, money is not a value to me, but supporting" tty family with 
advantages is-^e.g., travel, education, clothes, etc." 

■1 The structured interviews lead to nine variables of parenting 
which resulted in the /level opment of seven possible parent models of . 
childrearing. ihe nine variables. appear to coveV* all df the important 
concerns of the parent-child roles. Manipulation of "scores" along the 
nine dimensions also results in logical models of parenting as well as . 
hypothesis about those models'given changes "^>n certain variat>les. 
Although all»nine of the variables are important, Adult-Centered, Child- 
Centered, Information^Centered and Resiliency of the Child seem to be 
lu^ortaat pivot points. It' will be important 'to consider all nine 
variables more closely and use them more directly in future research on 
parent models of childrearing. 

The paper and pencil metres of parent beliefs and values provided 
interesting .and useful group data, but using the data to predict individual 
parent models is unfounded. There are no apparent patterns of profiles 
which hold true across individuals, although the pattern of any single 
ind1vidual*may be useful ,isupplemental information to other information 



gathered in the parent interview. There are several possible reasons 
for the lack of predictable variation in individual profiles on factor 
scores and individual profiles on parent model variables. 

As discussed in an earlier literature review (SEDC, Division of 
Conmunity and Family Educatj^n, Interim' Report 

^belie-^S and values are' presented as stn/ctural components of an 
individual *s internal make-up. Their structural nature makes them, 
highly integral to an individual and Oftentimes less accessible as 
general information (subconscious and preconscious rather than conscious). 
This makes it diffficult to translate beliefs and values into paper and 
pencil format. One can only speculate as to what gets lost in the trans* 
lation. Also, it may be unrealistic ti> connect rather discrete individual 
factor scores with a more global ,^ebulous construct like a parent model. 
At this poifit, .it would be premature to say that the theoretical premise 
is wrong, as the real problem may be with instrumentation. It may be that 
the paper and pencil instruments collected accurate data, but data which 
woiyid not predict interview data. ConsequentlV persons with similar 
profiles of beliefs and values majy or may not aWar to think and act the 
same way when evaluated according to self-report, i>rtefview data. 

Social desirability is a probable source, of interference in the 
reliability and^ validity of the paper and -pencil data. Some parents may 
be uncomfortable and therefore unwilling to report aftj^-^eliefs and/or 
values which they feel may have a negative connotation or be subject 
to social disapproval. Oneqrfather noted concern about the purpose of 

"the survey stating, "Surveys are subject to interpretatjion. It Is not 
clear that our answers will be interpreted as we expressed them." As 
another example*, many parents rated the value "to be popular" very low 
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In importance for themselves or their children, but it is diffitult to 
believe tfiat in fact, parents are not strongly invested in their 
chiiliren being well-liked. This inferred inconsistency may reflect 
an element of ^ocial desirability and the social taboo in wanting to 
be liked a relatively ignoble aspiration. 

The lack of clear association between reported beliefs and values 
and parent models based on interview' data may a]so be due to the ^ 
seemihgly large conceptual leap from structural components (beliefs 
and values) to functional ciamponents of an individual's personal make- 
up, the latter being the daily enactment of parent roles. Parents may 
have many values to which they aspire,** but the extent to which they 
are aWe to act upon these values may vary greatly. ^ (5ne parent "noticed 
a 'contradiction in whit I marked as important and what I do in real 
life." In other words, values reported by parents on paper and pencil 
instruments may be those which they would like to enact rather than those 

« 

they actually do enact. The latter may be more accurately reflected in 
the parent interview where parents report actual behaviors and rationales 
for behaviors. For example, a parent may have reported having a close, 
sexual relationship as one of the values they would like to pass on to 
their children. Although this may have receiv^ a higher than average 
j'ating on the Inventory of Values Parents Have' for Their Children, how 
the parent actually deals with sexual ijssues in their parenting rOle 
as reflected in the vignettes may suggest that the parent Is uncomfortable 
and even conflicted about, how to enact this value. One parent stated 
that the survey made her "search beyond maintenance (diapers, feeding, 
•etc.) for other ways I parent and teach." 

' 4. 
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AnotWB^ factor which may contribute to the apparent lack of assoc- 
iation between individual scores on beliefs and values and the interview 

' 4 

data may reflect a tendency for .parents to report t-he more abstract, 
almost "roijjantic" be.liefs ipd values they hold. Again, these may be 
the values to which pSfeents aspire rather than enact; "idle /eflec^^4^" 

.-•^may inspire parents in certain directions which may or may not have 
anything to do with. their dail^ lives. Also, most parents are strongly 
invested in the general happiness and well-being of their children ■ 
and are likely to report thpse values which they perceive to contribute 
most to this kind of personal fulfillment for their children, again in 
a somewhat romantic way. This tendency to be romantic about personal 
fulfillment may occur more frequently in middle and upper income groups 
where economic Issues Jire more under control. It would make sense for 
pai^ents with economic strjilns to be more focused on financlail issues as 
a- source of personal fulfillment and success as opposed to "self- 
. actualization." In the same line of thinking, although most parents 
may report those more abstract values related to personal happiness and 
fulfillment, da^ly activities ?nd Interactions between^ rent and child 
are not often that lofty. 

In the "comments" section of the pilot Instrument many parents 
reported that prior to filling out the questionnaire -they. had not taken 

^ the time to consider what their values really were, particularly the 
values tliey hoped to passron to their children. One parent commented 
that the survey "helped me see that some of what I want' fpr jnyself I 
don't. necessarily want for n\y child. Do I want niy child to be 'other- 
oriented, V Job-oriented,' or 'self-orlen^?' Maybe some of each is, 
needed?" Another parent i^ated, "In the day-to-day life we lead one 



tends to forget or take for granted many of the very simple values. 
' Filling, 1t oi^t made me evaluate the most important of the values which 
apply to my li"(e and those I would like to' instill in my children." 
Their comnents strongly suggested the constancy of parenting, resulting 
In their not having time to reflect on w^at it is they want to be as 
parents and what it is they actually do as parents. A related theme 
was the expressed frustration of trying to pass on values that didn't 
appear to be supported by society at large. There was a sense of frus- 
tration and of fighting a losing battle as parents in the modern age. 

Fipally, parents may have hidden values and beliefs of which they 
are unaware. They may aljso have certain values that take high precedence 
over other values, reducing those mofe. neglected values to token considers 
' tlons which sound good but contribute little to their real parenting 
. role. The extent to which a parent may Ije^, ilif ormed of hidden values or 
the more precedent values could vary greatly among individuals. Al] 
of .this wbul^ make a difference on parents' reported values and beliefs 
and those actually acted upon. ^ 
♦ The overal.l response from parents fllllng^^ut the questionnaires 
was very positive and direct. The greatest response stemmed from the 
section on values. Parents were Interested in their values. Interested 

» 

in the values they hold for their children, and generally surprised 
at the difference between the two. The way In which the values portion 
of the Instrument commanded their attention provides indirect support 
for that approach' as a-frultful one for future activities in parent 
education. Parents sinjply respond to values, Issues, and concerns 
and it would appear to be a perfSct point of Intervention with parents. 
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It was clear also, that parents are not likely to have o? take the time 
necessary for this kind of introspection. The purpose of this approach 
to parent education would be more in line with values clarification 
as opposed tQ changing parents' values. There appears to be evidence 
that parents' values are not the issue, rather their awareness of them 
and level of comfort with them appear to be itr^DOrtant. From the comments 
of the respondents, it is not clear if the parents are running their 
lives or their lives are running them. If the Utter is the case, 
they are likely to have less awareness of a/id even less impler;entat1on 
of their own personal values. <^ 
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AREA FOCUS THREE: PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
RELEVANCE TO CHANGINS FAMILY" STRUCTURES 

. ' . • \ 

L INTRODUCTION ' x 

A. . dvervlew 

The rapid changes occurring 1n our society today have affected all of 
us, but they have been especially, stressful on parents and families. More 
specifically, the stress from these changes appears to' stem froni several 
major sources Including the (1) knowledge explosion, (2) job-related 
pressures, (3) demands for new Job skllU, (4) press for more hum^n and 
civil rights, (5) splraling living costs, (6) Instability concerning world 
situations, (7) rising unemployn^t, (8) criticism of parenting competence 

-s 

and effectiveness, and (9) changing parenting roles and family structures. 
Acctopaiving tilese stressful factors are both the challenge and upheaval 
that exists regarding the traditional values, morals, and ethics 6f our 
society. These challenges and sources of stress all contribute to concern 
about the decline or plight of American families and particularly the 
problec^s of parenting/child rearing. 

There have b^en attempts to teach parents about their child rearing 
responslblinies fpr almost as long as our country has b^en In existence. 
Contrary to some of the contempdrary notions about the newness of parent 
education, this Instructing of parehts Is not a recent educational 
Innovatjtm. However, such efforts have had their periods of "highs and 
lows" throughout our country's history. This Is probably attributable to 
the fact that while parenting has always been valued as an Important aspect 
of our society. It has failed to sustain a consistently high level of 
eaphasis with respect to soc^tal Issues. 



The growth of parent education's 'importance has been much more 
notlceable^durlng the last 15 or so years. At both the national, state and 
locaL^levels, the Increased focus on (1) programs, (2) activities, (3) 
material /product developiaent, (*) research/evaluation, (5) technical 
assistance^ (6) dissemination, and (7) service Involving a wide range of 
parenting ones has been very noticeable. With respect to policy, new 
efforts have been made to Include various aspects of parent education Into 
tjhe overall programmatic thrusts of many agencies and organizations which 
serve parents or parenting ones. Such efforts have been based upon the 
beliefs that^parents should be given mpre education, more direct involve- 
taent/partldpatlon. wore cooperative decision-making opportunities and more 
comprehensive support vrith respect to their child rearing responsibilities. 

Parent education "can be described as a comprehensive and complex 
process which calls for being Involved snd educated simultaneously. Parent 
education Is defined here as; the set of experiences which lead to (1) a 
base of knowledge and understandings, (2) a set of skills and alternatives, 
and (3) a state of sensitivity, all df which serve'to enhance and make the 
parenting role more "bf fectlve and rewarding. Parent education usually 
covers a wide range of activities and tones In mariy fonms. It Is offered 
by a variety, of persons, through ai? assortnwnt of agencies and^wltti varying 
degrees of Intensity. Some forms of parent education appear to be more 
effective* than others. Howeve^> appears that more needs to be known 
about parent educatton effectiveness aWd; relevance In order to better shape 
policies and develop programs for Improving the knowledge, skills, and 
understanding -needed for successful parenting. 

Parent education Is embedded within maiiy disciplines/organizations. 
These Include medical, dental, mental health, social service, special 



"education, vocational education^ aduVt education, public schools, colleges 
and universities, to name a few. To get a good grasp of whfft parent 
education Is, how It works, how effective It Is, and what can be done to 
Improve it. Is asjhallenge* to thpse who are providers. The Intended target 
audiences or clients of parent education also are tnany and varied. No 
longer can parent education be viewed as activities strictly for mothers. 
Instead, men, women, and even children fron all walks of life are viewed as 
the targets of parent education efforts regardless of whether they elect to 
beccae parents or not. 

Recently, there has been a growing concern about the relevance and 
effectiveness of paren( education programs. This concern appears to steti 
frotu the Increasing complexity of parenting/child rearing and the way 
parent education programs attempt to deal with It., Some of the more 

^Important reasons for the Increase 1,n coraplexlty are that (1] parents are 
children's primary Influencers regarding their Intellectual, social, motor, 
and emotional development; {2) parents help prepare children for the entry 
into tt»e mainstream of adulthood In our society; (3) the varying/changing 
structure of today's family Is placing the role of parenting on new and 
different "shoulders"; (4) rapid technological progress in our society 
requires that parents have incmsed knowledge and skill in order to better 
filter the inforaation floyi to children as they grow and develop; (5) given 
the increased complex social pressures and stress, more assistance must be 

^provided for parents in helping children (and themselves) qope and deal 
with their daily IJves; (6) with the ever-expanding base of knowledge in 
the disciplines or subject matter areas', there is a need to understand how 
use of sucii knowledge can enhance chlTdren's growth and development; (7) 
parent education is needed in order to assist those who do not or are 
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hesitant to cane forth for help concerning thefr parenting problems and 

concerns; (8) there ts a need to provide opportunities for parenting ones 

"i i 

to explore, share Ideas, and consider/or try using effective child rearing 

ft 

raethods which maiy be both conroon to all and/or unique to different socio- 

r * 

economic, ethnic and cultural groups; (9) parent education Is needed to 
help dlBlnlsh and better deal with child rearing efforts of children having 
such debllltatng probTeras as autism, general handicapping conditions, 
(Bental retardation, emotional disorders, e.tc. i and (10) parent education Is 
needed to assist parenting ones In gaining the knowledge and skill 
necessary for. exerting Influence on agencies and organizations which 
develop and Implennent policies affecting parents and families. 

Hlthln each of these statements Is a set of additional Issues which 
need to be wore specifically addressed. TKls apparent complexity with 
respect to chfld rearing and social tzattorv helps to pofnt out why .there ts 
sucti an important need for parent education programs to be relevant and 
. effective. • 

B. Problem Statefnent ^ - ♦ 

The growth and proliferation Of parent education programs have become 
vet7 widespread* This rapid increase presently far exceeds the capability 
of parent education program policy makers and, providers to systematically 
p?an. Implement and evaluate such efforts.. Concurrent wi th this growth is 
the expansion of diversity among the kinds of family struct.ures that are 
now emerging. It woold appear that parent education programs have to be 
more relevant regarding parent/family needs in a changing socle^ as a 
metjns of increasing their overall effectiveness. Therefore, the problem 
statement was proposed for examination in this area of focus: 
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How relevant are the activities offered by parent education 
programs to the parents whose family structures are changing? 



slG^nurturance, 
iting tjeant the 



C. . Definition of Terms 

For purposes of this research activity, a barent education program was 
defined as organized efforts which have activities that employ some 
systematic use of techniques and strategies for effecting the growth and 
developtbent of those performing parenting roles. Parents were considered 
Individuals wtfo provide or help provide children with basi 
care, support, protection, guidance and direction. Parenti 
processes Involved with ^ijjjjjel oping and using the knowledge, skills and 
understandings necessary ^n planning, procreating, bearing, rearing and 
caring for children. Socialization was viewed as the process by which ^ 
kno'wledge, attitudes, skills and behaviors needed to participate In ways of 
. o.ur society are acquired. Changing family structtfres referred to those 
types (kinds) of family situations that are becoming more emergent today, 
e.g., single (female or male only headed) parent, divorced, remarried 
and/or foster parent, adoptive parent, surrogate parent, separated parent, 
and- so forth. , 
II. REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

A, Introduction 

The focus of this research activity Is concentrated on the relevance 
of parent education prograra activities to changing family structures. 
Information synthesized In discussion that follows attempts to capture the 
raajoi* background points regarding parent education program development and 
the need for i new kind of relevance. This discussion ends with a set of 
research questions that were examined. 

B. Synthesis of Literature 

Parent education, although having had a long tradition In our society, 
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only emerged during the last decade or so as in Important issue for local, 
state.^and government agencies, Mye« of this new concern for parent 
education Is reflective of significant changes In family^ true tures which 
are the rasult of corJplex social /economic forces and^indings produced 
^ about the fam11y*s effect on schooling success, 

Bjoryand (1977) traced the development of parent education from 1700 
to the present and observed that it could be divided into five eras based 

N 

upon emphasis, scope and organizational patterns of delivery: (1) 1700- 
1850 - Calvinist»Evanqelical Emphasis ; (2) 1850-1900 - Continued Moral 

« 

Virtue Emphasis ; (3) 1900rl930 - Child As Subject of Inquiry ; (4) 1930- 
1955 - Parental Self-Understandings and Values ; and (5) 1955-present - 
Family Intervention and Parent Participation , 

Auerbach (1960), in attempting to describe the sequence of expansion 
and shifting in the general' goals of parent education, delineated four 
phases of development: (1) giving parents an increased understanding of , 
children so that they might be better able to guide their optimum develop- 
ment, (2) widening t^e scope of interest to include an' understanding of 
the parent role , (3) extending the concept of parent education to include 
self-awareness so that parents could become more thoughtful of l;heir own 
behavior toward their children, and (4) viewing parent education as not 
just merely information-giving but rather aiming at increasing the under- 
standing of parents at several levels of learning and through many kinds of 
educational, but practical, experiences. 

While these perspectives appear to indicate that parent education has 
expanded noticeably and changed emphasis in an organized fashion in the 
United States, it is not clear how relevant this expansion and change have 
been to the changing needs of families. Bjorkland (1977) illuminates this 
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uncertainty by suggesting that there are seven areas bf concern Which need 
to be dealt witft as a means of Increasing "the relevance and effectiveness 
of parent education In tjie future: (1) stronger theoretical structure or 
Jaise, (2) more systematic Identification of artd Information about the 
Inter-dlsclpllnary nature of parent education, (3) better understanding of 
the iraplications or assumptions underlying parent education goals alW^ 
objectives, (4) improved methods of organizing and delivering parent 
education, (5) more precise selection and implementation of relevant 
content areas for parent education program activities, (6) better under- 
standing about the characteristics and kinds of training that parent ^ 
educators need to be effectiVj^Tand (7) more investigation and documenta- 
tion of the effects of parent education on Its clients. The implication 
seems to be that there is a need fbr "more action" and "less talk" with 
respect to making parent education relevant to the child rearing prqcess 
for those who plan, implement, and eventually benefit from it. ^ 

Becoming or being a parent does not automatically confer upon 
Individuals the knowledge, skills and attitudes for effective guidance of 
children's growth and development. Even the process of educating persons 
to become, then be effective as parents is much more complicated than ever 
be for/. 'For mariy years, parents, only needed to be educated to the extent 
tharthey could (1) care for chilVen's healthy and nutritional needs, (2> 
ensure that children could get along with their peers, and (3) establish 
. the social, moral, and religious "model" for children to follow. However, 
given the previoursly mentioned stress conditions that parents and families 
now face, it seans evident that parents will need new knowledge and skills 
so as to better cope with our highly advanced and constantly ehanglrfg 
society. 



« 
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There are several factors which appear to be obstacles for those who 
want and/or need to avail themselves of the opportunity to acquire such 
knowledge and skl'll In a relevant manner. These include (1) knowl edge 
about what Is available, (2) the Qontent appropriateness of parent educa- 
tion opportunities, (3) times at whith parent education opportunities are 
offered, (4) flexible structures or fbrmats of parent education activities, 
(5) the app11cabn4ty of newly-acquired knowledge and skills, (6) lack of 
systematic coordination and communication among providers and beneficiaries 
of parent education efforts, and (7) parent and Vhool (teachers. ^ . 
specificaTly) cooperation for the improvemen^f children's success in 
learning and achievdnent. It appears that parent education will be 
relevant and thus effective depending on how well these issues are 
addressed. 

The vocation of pareH-ting is one of the most important in our society. 
When the old methods become obsolete in most vocations, training programs 
for new methods quickly appear. Such training helps to generate new 

knowledge and skills in order for those in need to keep pace with change. 

J 

However, this does not seem to occur when parenting knowledge and skills 
are in need of renewal or further development. Unanswered questions still 
remain with respect to vocational training programs for parenting, changing 
programs to meet changing needs and programs which base their efforts on 
the strengths of families rather than weaknesses. 

Mary parents also need a set of problem-solving and growth- nurturing 
skills which Can serve pi de/jfease their genefal unefasiness with respect to 

I < 

feeling overwhelmed and powerless in society to<iay. In cof\junct1on with 
these skills, parents al so ynust. possess the capability for fostering the 
development of children who (1) see themselves and others as worthwhile, 
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(2) have an eagerness to take pari 1n new experiences, (3) can move Into 
society with skills, attitudes, behaviors, etc., that will help make \^ 
creative and meaningful use of their lives possible, and (4) havje an under- 
standing and willingness to change- those conditions which potentially or 
actually inhibit maximum personal and societal growth. This klftd of 
thinking and action also has to occlv within the offerings of parent educa- 
tion pro^Wns to help ensure that their goals, objectives, and activities 
ar^ Indeed relevant and useful to parents* 

Parent education programs also have to face thp issue of length of 
tfine required for paren^ to participate in such programs. Evidence exists 
which seems to Indicate that parent education efforts requiring su^y^ained 
or long teini periods of participation by parents have more impact, although 
a smaller number of parents are able to stay for the duration. Conversely 
though, programs of shorter duration have less Impact, but there is a 
tendency f^r more parents to palj^icipate 1n these programs. Solutions to 
the. aforementioned problem areas of parent education programs arejam; 
sidered as critical to helping increase the relevance of paren* education 
programs. * 
C. ' Sumnwry • • \ 

It appea»*s that the const aiVtly c hanging nature of our society and how 

»• 

individuals view thanselves and their roles with respect to these changes 
Will cpntinue tote difficult issues for parent education programs. One 
specific but related issue will be the effect such changes have on the ^ 
structure of families. Traditionally, families are thought of as nuclear 
entities," *i.e. , >6«>* parents and otie or more children. Generally, most 
organizations and -agencies dealing with families tended to gear their 
.efforts toward serving families having this kind of structure.. Such an 



approach would Seen to b« a contributing factor regarding the problem of 
.Irrelevance given that pew fcmlly structures are now emerging. 

In an Informal survey (PRIMO, 1979) of parent e^catlon programs from 

f 

the SEDL, regloJi, 156 participants were asked to respond to the question, 
"Which of the'fbl lowing topilcs are most Important as topics for parent 
education #^ograms?" Among the topics mentioned were, "working mother," 
, "father's role," and "single parents." Each received a 50% or niore * 
, response rating ?fan among the eight most Important parent education 
program topics Identified, This would appear to reflect a concern for the 
need of parent education programs to be relevant to changing family 
structures, 

Aaronson (1975), Auerbach (1968), Croake and Glover (1977), Auerbach 
(1960), Gordon (19771, Stephens (1978), Oahlberg and Yander Yen (1977), 
Carnegie Council on Children (1977), Gllman and Meers (1979); and Comer 
^1978), Saffron and Ledesma (1978), Barletta, et al (1978) and Lillle and 
Trohanls (1976) all Ifi^d support to the premise that parent education V 
programs must be relevant and responsive to the changing and/or new needs 
Of thelrTh^ents, especially as changes In new family structures Increase, ^ ^ 
They are quiac to point out tbougj)/Uiat such educational endeavors build 
upon the strengths of parents a/fd families ratlier than from ^ deficit 
approach, . ^ ' * 

There appears to be a dearth of Information regarding the extent to 
Which parent education programs are offering activities that are relevant 
to^ tije needs ^^f parents as they experience changes In their family sltua- 
tlons. This lack of Information would seem to liamper such programmatic 
efforts as they attempt to deal with- these needs. Thus, the research 
activity for this.area of focus will focus rfll^atherlng Infdnnatlon about 
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the relevance of parent education program offerings to the nejis of clients 

* 

th^y reportedly serve. ^ 
D. Research Questions 

Examining parent education program relevance to participant needs 
raises many Important questions to be answered. This research activity 
will focus on the following questions In an attempt to deal with the Issues 
of program relevance: 

1. What are the family type, employment pattern, racial group 
and Income level characteristics of parent education program 
participants for the region? each state? by types of. 
sponsoring organizations? 

2. To what extent are planned parent education program activities 
related to various types of families for the region? by state? 

• by types of sponsoring organizations? 

3. To what extent are planned parent education activities addressing 
^ specific parent education topfcs for the region? by state? by 

types of sponsoring organizations? 

4. What Is the match between participant characteristics and topics 
covered In'parent education programs for th'd region? by state? 
by types of sponsoring organizations? 

5. What are the characteristics of parent education programs In the 
' reglbn? by state? by types of sponsoring organizations? 

III. METHODOLOGY 
A, Overview 

The purpose pf this research actlvl^ was to determine how relevant 
were the activities of parent education In this six-state region to the 
needs of families whose structures are changing. The s1x4states Include 



Arkansas, Louisiana, MIsslsiSlpiJI, Hew Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
Selected parent education programs were surveyed ^slng a written qiiftstion- 
naire which gathered. self -reports of activities In each program. 
B. Subjects 

The population for this survey was/dentlfled using a variety of 
sources available to Center st^aff^. Araq^ng these were (1) a list of parent 
education programs developed from contacts, during Center material develop- 
ment, technical assistance and dissemination activities; (2) a directory of 
parent*educat1on programs published In 1978 by the Region VI, U. S. Office 
.of Education (Dallas); (3) a list of Parent Effectiveness Training Programs 
In the six-state feglon; and (4) other ^state ageticy listings of parent 
education program^* ^^^^ sources were, use^ to compile a list of all 
parent education programs-of any type In the six-state region. The 
respondents for th1% study were directors of these parent education pro- 
graaj In the region. The survey questionnaires were mailed to every 



progreni in the region pr?Hd1ng parent education. These Included programs 

located In federal, state, county, municipal, community, school, church and 

private settings, 

C' "Instni mentation 

All programs were surveyed Msing a mailed questionnaire. The 

questionnaire was developed and pretested with 15 parent education proems 

in, the Austin area. Revisions wer^^^naibL to the f9nnat and content of 

the Instrument. The revised instrument^gj^ered information about the 

goals and activities offered. by each garftnt education program. In 

particular, InfonnatiorKwas gathered to determine whether parent education 

program activities being'offered are relevant to changing family 

' * 

structures. ♦ » • 
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Part I, Family Structures, asked respondents to use a five-point, 
rating scale <to Indicate the extent to which planned program activities 
were offered iar each of 17 family types. Part H, Topics in Parent Educa- 
tion . requested that respondents use the same rating scale to .identify the 
^xteat to which planned program activities addressed 21 specific topics in 
parent education through use of the same scale. Part III, Program Descrip- 
tion , required r^j^nses to 17 itans which asked about organizational 
structure, source of funding, target audience, activity length, staffing-, 
fees, goals, evaluation, course times, number of clients served, client 
'dropout reasons and father participation. Part IV, Participant Descrip- * 
tion , asked for client information according to certain categories (e.g., 
family types, employment, race. Income level) and the estimated percent of 
clients served in each category. 
D. Procedure 

Included in the package of infonnation mailed to respondents were (1) 
the questionnaire, (2) a cover letter, and (3) a postage paid return ^ 
envelope. Questionnaire mail out consisted of two phases. In the first 
phase 470 questionnaires were sent out. A preliminary examination of 
returns foun* many were being returned blank. This indicated that many 
programs either were no longer in operation or were no longer offering 
parent educatton as a program component. 

To Increase the data base, 177 more questionnaires were sent out in 
phase two. These went to. Parent Effectiveness Training, Junior League, 
American Red Cross, and Louisiana Mental Health Association programs in the 
region. With the combined phase one and two efforts, a total of 647 
questionnaires were mailed. 




As a means of Improving the response rate, two follow-up strategies 
were employed. Four weeks after each mall out, a reminder pastcard was sent 
to each nonrespondent. Three weeks after sending reminder postcards, phone 

* 

call fo11ow**ups were made to nonrespondlng subjects In each state. 

An examination of the questionnaires *rti1ch were returned blank and 

unopened Indicated that inany of the programs originally Identified as 

providing services to parents were no longer doing so# Letters from 

program directors stated that •some programs had lost their continuation 

■ 

funding while others had been victims of agency reorganization efforts. 
Still other programs were designed to provide services to parents, but had 
not actually b^un operation at the time of the survey. In summary, there 
were many programs which were correctly Identified as parent education 
programs, but which proved to be Ineligible to complete our survey 
questionnaire. This characteristic of parent education programs In this 
region suggests that services for. parents "are vulnerable In an era of , 
reduced funding for social programs, 

A cut-off date of September 15^ 1980, was set for receiving completed 
questionnaires, and the coded questionnaires were then sent to data 
processing, ^ata analysis began on October 1, 1980 and was completed by 
October 25. \ 
E. Data Analysts . ? 

.The analysis procedure for this study Is a standard one for survey 
data. Frequency and percent of response were calculated for each question- 
naire 1tCT. Because of differences between the types of programs', group 
data were further partitioned Into siijgroups (e,g.," programs In public 
Schools, programs In hospitals, private pr<>grans), " Comparisons were then 
made to see If there were response pattern5>character1st1c of each of the 

subgroups. ' i ^ o 
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To gain further Insights Into the configuration of needs, -breakdown of 
responses was performed for each subgroup. Breakdowns were designed to 
reveal the relationship of a response on any Item to specific program 

characteristics. ^ 

The results. of the questionnaire are summarized In this final report 
and» where appropriate, presented In tabular form. The results of the 
open-ended questions on the questionnaire do not lend themselves to 
statistical analysis, but were tallied and analyzed for recurring thetnes or 
patterns of res[»nse. The report material prepared from these Items 
provided Information which was useful In interpreting other results. 
lY. RESULTS 

The survey was mailed to 647 parent education programs (PEPs) in the 
six-state region. A total of 279 {43.1irquestlonnalres were returned. Of 
the returned questionnaires, 70 (25.1%) were blank or marked "return to 
sender." The blank questionnaires indicated that parent education programs 
were no longer in operation, whereas those marked "return .to sende_r" were 
an indication that the programs had either moved or ceased operation. Of 
'the 577 programs we were able to locate in the region, a total of 209 
(36.31) returned questionnaires were used to provide the results reported' 
in the following section {see Attachment A for copy of Questionnaire). 

' The results of the data characterize PEP participants region wide and 
state wide by '{l) racial groups, (2) Income levels, (3) family types, ^nd 
(4) employing patterns {Part lY). Survey results also arp presented which 
describe th/ family types whose Issues are most commonly addressed by PEPs 
in the region and in each state (Part I), further, results are reported 
that describe parent education topics which are the focus of most program 

* 

activities for PEPs in the region and each state {Part II). 

his 



Findings are provided which describe organizational characterlstlc^of PEPs 
both In the region and in each state. (Part III). 

J 

The primary focus was an analysis of the data regionally. A secondary 
analysis ^was conducted by state and by sponsoring agency to examine 
patterns between and araon^^irtt^se data and to compare Jthese results vrith 
those of the region as a whole. Results are presented in tabular form with 
an acconpanylng discussion of Interpretations. 

A. Description of PEP Parl^lclpants In^e Region ^ 

1. Faally' Types ' ^ 

Part IV of the questionnaire asked respondents to estimate the 
percent of clients they served by. family types, enployment patterns, rac*Ial 
groups, and Incooje levels. A mean was calculated for the total percent of 
responses for Items within each of these groups. Based upon mean percent^ 
ages, the Items were listed (highest to lowest). Table I presents a rank 
order of the various family types which Indicates that "Intact parents- 
first marriage" were reportedly served by more PEPs than any other family 
type (x% » 50.14). "Single parents, divorced" (xi » 27.81) was the second 
most comrronl/ served family type' according to PEP respondent reportstwlth 
"Teenage parents* as a family type being third (xJ » 20l79). The least 
served family type appears to be "Adoptive parents" (ISE ? 9.02). Examining 
the results by state indicates that across states "Intact parents, first 
marriage" remained the most comnwnly served famtT^ type; t|(ere was 
variation among the states with respect to mean percentage r^nk of other 
family types (see Tables 8-13 in Ap^>endix), 

2. Employment Patterns 

Regional data on employment patterns indicite that "Two parents 
working" {rX » 40.97) was the predominant employment pattern for fany-lies 
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TABLE I 



Mean Percentage Ranking of PEP Clients in the Region 
by family Types 



c. 
a. 

e. 



Faally Types . 

Intact parents, 1st narrfage 



Single parentsj divorced 
Teenage parents 
Parents of handicapped 
d. Stepparents 

b* Single parents,' never married 

f, Foster parents 

g. Adoptive parents 
1. Other 



Hean Percentage* 
50.14 
r27.81 - 
20.79 
19.37 
19.28 
17.94 
'13.39 

9.02 

3.96 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 



TABLE 2 

Hean Percentage Ranking of PEP Clients In the Reglorv 



by Etnployraent Patterns 

Eatployment Patterns 
Two parents working 

One parent working, one parent at home 
Single parent worklog 
Single parent, not working 
Neither parent working 



One parent with two Job% 



♦Scale: 100 90 80 70 60 50 
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Hean Percentage* 
40.97 
38.16 
27.74 
17.59 
10.16 
9.30 



40 30 20 10 1 



reportedly served by PEPs (see Table 2). The second nDst;e6nmon employment 
pattern of participants was "One parent working, one parent at home" [n = 
38.16)i. This was followed by the pattern of "Single parent, working" with 
a mean percentage of 27.74. "One parent with two jobs" was the pattern 

I 

i 

reported to be leajt served (X% « 9^30). State by state r^ults varied 
slightly from regional results (see Tables 8-13 in Appendix). 

3. Racial Groups 

Mhen analyzed by racial groyps, white participants (59.53 mean 

percentage) represented a clear majority of participants reportedly served 

i * 

by PEPs in the region (see Table 3). Blacks (x^ = 29.91 J and Mexican 
Americans (x% ■ 23. U) were second and third, respectively. Native 

r 

* 

Americans were the fourth with, respect to those reportedly served by PEPs 
,(5J% = 7.20), while Asians were least served (^X 2.30). State data 
results followed a similar pattern with respec^/to white participants 
served in the region, but varied slightly ^ora state to state according to' 
thS ranking of oftter racial groups served, e.g.. Blacks were the largest ^ 
racial group served in Mississippi (see Tables 8-13 in Appendix). 

4. Income Levels 

Examining the results by income levels (see Table 4) reveals that 
most of the participants served were lowlkincome {7% = 49.08). Only a 
slight difference separated the second, participant income level most 
ccoiBonly served— Middle (7% « 32.24-) and Lower Middle (1% » 31.60-) which Is 
listed as third. As expected, given the nature of fbcus of roost PEPs, the 
Upper Income level was reportedly least served [Ti » 7.^3). Between 
states, results vary slightly according to the mean percent ratings from 
highest to lowest. The state results' from Louisiana, Oklal^oraa, and Texas 
vary slightly from regiolisi. findings whereas Arkansas, Mississippi, ajid New 



TABLE 3 



e. 
c. 

d. 
a. 
b. 



Mean Percentage Ranking of PEP Clients In the Region 
by Racial Groups 



Racial Groi/ps 

White 

Black 

Hexican American 
American Indian 
Asian 



59.53 * 

29.91 

23.11 

7.20 

2.30 



TABLE 4 

Mean PerceDtage Ranking of PEP Clients In the Region 
by Income Levels 



' Income Levels 

e. Low (less than $10,000) 

c. Middle ($20,000 to $29,000) 

d. Lower Middle ($10,000 to $19,000) 

* Si r 

b. Upper Middle ($30,000, to 39,000) 

a." Upper ($40,o'l)0 or more) 



49.08 
32.24 
31.60 
14.52 
7.93 



' *Scale: 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1 
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Mexico results are Identical to the region's (see Tables 8-13 in Appendix). 

B. Regional Description of. PEP Program Activities and Issues of Various 
Family Types ' ^ 

Respondents were asked to indicate the extent to which Jheir program 
activities inVthe past,year addressed issues related to various family 
types listed on the questionnaire '(see Attachment A). More specifically, 
respondents had to Indicate on a five-point scale |0 ■ not a program 
activity to 4 » planner series of activitifrs) the extent to which 
activities relevant to each'family type were p.lanned parts of the program. 
A mean score was, calculated to describe the level at which activities were 
planned for each set of Issues. Results in T^ble 5 indicate that more 
activities were planned for issues regarding "Parents of preschool-age 
children" than any other family type (T< 2.97). "Parents of schcf61-age 
children" (7 2.68) and-"Famil ies with both parents working" (x 2.13) were 
family types whose issues were the. next most commonly addressed. The least 
amount of activities were planned for issyes' deal ing with the family type 
of single fathers, without .custody of children 1.00). These patterns of 
program activities by family types vary somewhat when examining results 
from individual states. However, the pattern is constant across states 
with "Parents of preschool-age children" family issues being most addressed 
and "Single fathers without custody" being the family type whose issues are 
least addressed as planned program activities (see Tables 14-19 In 
Appendix). 

C. Regional Description of Topics Addressed by PEP Activities 

Part II of the questionnaire sought information from respondents 
regarding the extent to which their program activities addressed a range of 
topics listed. Respondents were to indicate on a five-point scale (0 » not 
a program activity to 4 » planned series of activities) to what degree 



TABLE- 5 



Rank Order of Family Types Whose Issues are Most Commonly 
Addressed by Pareat Education Programs Reglonwide 



t^amlly Types 

p. Parents of preschool-age children 

0. Parents of school-age children 

h. Working motlier^ * • * " 

1, Families with bTith parents working 

« 

n. First-time parents 

d. Single mothers 

n. Parents of adolescents 

f. Divorced parents ^ 

e. Separated parents 
1 . Teenage parents 

g. Extended famines (e.g., grandmother Viving with family). 
k> Foster parents 

J, Parents who adopt 

a« Stepparents 

b. Single fathers, with custody 
q. Surrogate parent families 

c. Single fathers, without custody 



Mean* 

2.97 

2.68 

2.30 

2.13 

2.07 

2.04 

2.04 

1.88 

1.76 

1.69 

1.52 ■ 

1.42 

1.34 

1.25 

1.18 

1.04 

1.00 



*Scale: Low 0 1 



High 
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activities were planned for each topic. Finding's in Table 6 revealed tHat, 
the parent education topics most focused on by programs in the region were- 
"Oisciplirre In general* (7 3.28*6) and "Communication skills" (?3.28'5). 
.They were followed closely by such topics as "Self-Concept" and 
"PersoffaUty of Children" (7 3.19), "Behavior Management" (7 3.18) and 
"Parent-Child Home Activities" (x 2.98). The topics repoVtedly Teast 
focused upon were "family Planning" (71.31), "Family Advocacy" (x 1.28) 
and "Bilingual Education" (7 .80). Analyzed results of data from each 
state shows marked varying patterns of the top three topics focused on by 

4 

PEPs but a much lesser degree of variation of the lowest topics when 
compared to the regional findings (see Tables 20-25 In Appendix). 

0. Program Characteristics of PEPs in the Region , _ 

Part III of the questionnaire asked respondents to provide information 
about several factors -which describe PEPs. These included (1) organiza- 
tional structure, (2) funding source, (3) association with larger organ^ . 

1, zat1ons, (4) specific target group served, (5) type and frequency of 
progran activities, (6) staffing characteristics, (7) fees charged, (8) 
prograa evaluation, (9) -availability of babysitting, (10) reasons for 
enrolling in classes, (11) Importance of fatheV participation, (J2) reasons 
participants drop out, and 13) scheduling 'of courses offered. For the 
first 11 of these^^ctors, respondents answered either yes or no. Both the 
percent "of responses and the number,^ are reported. For the twelfth 
factor, the questignnaire provided a four-point scal^fbr responses. In 
analysing the response data, the scale choices were assigned the following 
numerical values: Often - 4; Sometimes, - 3; Rarely - 2; and Never - 1. 
Results for this data are reported in terms of mean response scores. 
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TABLE 6 

^ Rank Order of Topics Most Focused upon 
In PEP Program Activities Reglonwide 



Topics In Parent Education 
DisoipHne In general 
CoR^unltatlon skflls > 



h.-^ Self-concept and personality of children 



"e. 
/n. 
f. 

J". 

u 



Behavior management . 
Parent-child home activities 
Intellectual development 

i 

Peer Influence .on children 



. Sibling (children in frfity) rivalf^ 
p. Nutrition 'and fooilsr . 



0. 

' k. 

1. 

r. 
b. 
. t. 
1. 
n. 

»s. 



Routine health care 
Sexual role identification 
Children's learning disabilties 
Wif^/husband "conflicts 
Parenting of h&ndlcapped children 
Home- management . ' 

Hyperactive children 
Sex education 

£ffects of television on children 
F^'ilOlat'n^nS (e-J** ^^^^^ control 



) 



Family advocacy (active participation in 
political mat^s concerning the fa|niVy) 

Bilingual education 



Mean* 
. 3.286 
3.285 
3.19 
3.1^ 
2.98 
2.53 
2.38 
2.27 
2.22 
2.13 
1.89 
1.86 
. 1.85 
1.83 
1.75 
1.66 
1.61 
1.52 
1.31 

1.28 
.80 



*Scale: Low 0 1 2 
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1. Organizational' Structure 

In terras W PEP organizational structure (see Table 7, Item 1),' 
results" show that 61.7% ('n « 129) of the programs reported operating 
vflthin some lai*ger organization. Approximately 28.7% (n = 60) pro- 
gramS described themselves as being Independent programs with their 
own staff. The group least mentioned was PEPs {15,3%, n = 32) with 
grass roots organization and hav 1 og^^ 1 1 ttl e structure. 

2. Sources of Funding 

Results Indicate that the major source of funding {see Table 7, 
Item 2) for PEPs In the region was federal monies (41.1%, n * 86). 
At a distant second were those PEPs funded through local, community 
based and state monies, (3h6%, n * 66 for both)* Indications are 
that PEPs mostly dependent upon donations were least common {12*4%, 
n = 26). Respondents were asked to indicate what were other soruces 
of funding for PEPs. The range of written ^n responses can be found 
In Attachment B. Host appear to Irfdicate fiindlng from multiple 
sources, e.g., grants, donations, and fees (n « 51). ^ 

3. Association with Larger Organization ^ 

The largest number of PEPs {38.3%,'n = 80) reportedly are 

as^gclated with the larger organization— publ 1c school systems.* 

Social service agencies {33.5^, n = 70) are the second larger 

f 

organizations with which PEPs Indicate an association. Only 12.9% 
{n ■ 27) PEPs Indicate that they have no association with larger 
organizations and operate strictly as ap entity unto themselves 
(see Table 7, Item 3).- L>sted under the category bf "Other" were 
such organizations as university* Ijealth, education service centers, 
,mental health, etc. {see Attachment C). There were 48 responses to 
this \\ 
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4. Target Group Specific 

A majority (51.2%, n « 107) of PEPs In the region Indicated 
that their efforts were directed toward specific target groups. 
The general categories for target groups mentioned Included low 
Income (n « 57), minority (n » 17), abusive parents (n « 11), 
pregnant adolescents (n = 8) and handicapped parents (n « 14). 
However, a significant proportion (46.91, n = 98) responded that 
activities were not aimed at a more general client population 
(se^ Table 7, Item 4). Under the' Item "Other", respondents mentioned 
target groups which could be general grouped under the "previously 
mentioned categories. For the range of other responses see 
Attachment 0 (n * 120). 

5. Program Activities 

"Planned class meetings on specific topics" was the type of . 
activity which best describes PEP programming In the region (60.3%, 
n « 126). Results also Indicate that activities which (1) happen on 
a one-to-one basis between parents and staff (47.81, n * 100) and (2) 
happen to be regular meetings with changing topics (42.1%, n » 88) 
also were frequently used. Periodic meetings with changing 
topics (23.9%, n « 50) appears to be least descriptive of regional 
PEP activities (see Table 7, Item 5). 

6. Program Staff Descriptions 

Findings seem to indicate that most PEP staff Instructors/grQup 
leaders (67.5%, n « 141) were professionals in child development, 
sStial work, psychology, etc. Further, most (46.4%, n » 97) had 
either a Masters or doctorate degrees while fewer (24.9%, n = 52) were 

> 

described as lay persbns. Results show that 45.9%, n « 95 of the 




staff persons are full-ttme in PEPs with 24.9% (n » 52) being 
described as part-time .staff (see Table 7, Item /). * 
7. Fee Payment for PEP Courses 

Respondents were asked whether or not participants in their 
PEPs had to pay fees for enrolling, in courses. Results reveal that 
62.2%, (n = 130) do not have to do so with 32.1% (n = 67) ^dicating 
that their participants do indeed have to pay a fee fsee Table 7, 
Item 8). No response was found on the remaining forms. 
^ 8. PEP Evaluation \ 

Respondents were asked to indicate the extent to which program . 
evaluation activities, existed in their PEPs, Findings show 5U2% 
(n « 107) responded that the staff were not trained in evaluation 
methods. In addition, 56.5% (n » 118) and 49.8% (n = 104), 
respectively, indicated that neither time nor money was available for 
evaluation. Appr>oximately 72.7% (n « 1S2) indicated that informal 
e^faluation occurred at the end of courses with 51.2% (n » 107) 
- responding that participants fill out a standard evaluation form after 
completing a course. Almost 40.7% (n « 85) reported that evaluation 
was left to the discretion of course instructors. 

Successful application of knowledge and skills gained from PEP 
courses are usually evaluated after participants retyrn to their 
parenting situations. An evaluation of this nature should occur some- 
time after the course ends. However, results indicate that only, 16.3% 
(n » 34) conduct a written follow-up evaluation several weeks after 
.courses end, with 58.4% (n » 122) res:ponding that th^ do not conduct 
this Hnd of evaluation. Findings revefdl that a fairly even breakdown 
occurs when it canes to evaluation being carried 6ut because of 
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funding requirements. Almost 43.1% (n» 90) responded that their 
funding requires some form of 'evaluation while "38.3% (n » 80) 
responded that funding required no evaluation (see Table 7, Item 10). 

9. Times at Which PEP Courses are Offered 

Respondents were asked to Indicate when courses were offered 
with the choices being (a) mornings, (b) afternoons, (c) evenings, 
(d) week-ends. One or more choices could be checked according to 
Its appropriateness for their programs. Results show that 75.6% 
(n-» 158) of the Pf|>s offered evening courses with mornings (53,6%, 
n »112) being the second most popular time. Afternoons were report- 
edly almost as popular (48.3%, n » 110) as moi*n1ngs, whereas weekends 
(18,7%, n « 39) were the least times at which PEPs courses are offered 
(see Table 7, Item 11). ^ 

10. Availability of Babysitting 

Ana^sls of data regarding babysitting services for parents 
attending PEP classes^ln the region (see Table 7, Item 12) found 
that 39.7% (n ■ 83) of the respondents Indicated such services were 
available. Conversely, 48.8% (n - lo!2) Indicated that no such 
services were provided^ 

11. Approximate Huna)er of Clients^ Served 

Respondents were asked to Indicate approximately how many 
participants their PEPs served In a year. Data results show that 
the number ranged from 5 to 5500. A total of 154 respondents 
reported, with the mean number served being 352.04 jiartlclpants. 

* 

The data further revealed that an average of 18.99% (n - 110) , 
participants enrolling In PEP courses fall to complete them (see 
Table 7, Item 13). 
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12. Reasons for Enrolling In PEP Courses 

The survey s6uglit to determine the reasons parents enrolled 
in PEP courses. Respondents were given nine choices and cou>d check 
more than one. Results show that 68.9% (n = 144) indicated self- 
conscious decision to be better parents as the main reason (see Table 
7, Itera 14). Following closely was the reason of experiencing rainor 
prdblera^ at horae (67.5%, n = 141). The third most indicated rea|on 
(66%, n = 138) was general interest in the topic being covered. 



Reasons less indicated but ranked relatively close together were: 
(aj major crisis at home (52.6$, n = 110); (b) school -related issues 
{Si^J%, n = 106); and (c) lack, of primary support systems or other, , 
networks (47.4%, n = 99). Client participation required to receive 
some other services was the least indicated reason (20.6%, ,n = 43). 
13. Reasons for Dropping Out of PEP Courses 

Respondents were given, thirteen (13) choices to indicate reasons 
^*hy participants drop-out of PEP courses. A four point scalfe was 
provided which included Often, Sometimes, Rarely, or Never. A 
numerical value of 4, 3, 2, and 1 was assigned respectively Jj^each 
scale response Hem to facilitate analysis. Results show that the 
mean percentages for lack of time (x 2.79, n = 161) and competing 
fatiily obligations (x 2.75, n = 163) ranked the first and second 
respectively as most ijwntioned for dropping out of PEP courses (see 
Table 7, Item 16). Three other reasons for dropping out which tended 
to cluster together were: lack of support from other partner>» 
spouse, etc. (x » 2.57, n - 158); cf^ange in work schedule (x ' 2.55, 
n » 161); and loss of interest ( x - 2.55, n » 160). With somewhat 
lower mean scores were such dropout reasons as: child care problems 
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(7 » 2.33, n « 159); styness (7 » 2.31, n = 160); and achievement 
of goals 2.21, n » 151). Oropout reasons least mentioned 
were: materials too sophisticated for participants (7= 1.96, 
n » 159; get answers early and no need to continue (x » 1.89, 
n « 159); materials not sophisticated enough (x ■ 1.72, n » 156); 
materials not In participants'- language (r« 1.68, n ■ 158). 

14. Increasing Father P£P Participation 

When asked to Indicate whether father participation In PEP was 
Important, approximately 90.9% (n = 190) responded Yes. Respondents 
wre then asked to offer Ideas and suggestions for Increasing father 
pSFtlclpatlon In parent education. A-total of i28 (61.2%)-prov1ded a 
written response (see Table 7, Item 17). The range of Ideas and sug- 
gestions will be Included In a future report. 

V 

15. PEP Courses and Class Meetings 

Parent Education courses often consist of several class meetings. 
Information was sought regarding the number of courses offered at 
once, the average number of class meetings per course and the average 
length of class meetings. Results In Table 7, Item 6 show that (a) on 
the average about two classes (x = 2.40) are offered at the same time 
In programs; (b) approximately five class meetings (7 = 5.65) are 
offered for each course; and fc) classes meet on the average of about 
one hour and eighteen minutes (x*« 118.02). 

16. PEP Program Goals 

Respondents were requested to write In their program goals for 
Item 9 on the questionnaire. Mh$n available It was requested that 
brochures <)r pamphlets stating program goals be attached. A total of 
176 PEPs reported Information about goals. See Attachment E for 
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TABLE 7 

f 

Characteristics Which Describe PEPs In the Region 



Characteristics 



Response Percentage 



Yes 



No 



1. Program Organizational Structure 

b. "PrograBi operating within larger 

organization 61.7(129) 23.9(50) * 

a. Independent prog^aro vdth own staff 28U7(60)* 48.8(10?)** 

c. Grass roots organization vrithln . , 

little structure . ^ 15.3(32) 53.6(112) 

2. Program Funding 

- a. Mostly federal " 41.1(86) 29.7fB2)** 

b. Local, coraniunlty based 31.6(66) 31.1(65) 

c. State , 31.6(66) 35.9(75) 

f. Other • 24.4(51) 

e. Mostly dependent on client fees 21.1(44) 41.6(87) 

d. Mostly dependent on donations^ 12.4(26) 43.5(91) 

3. Association with Larger Organizations 

a. Public school system 38.3(80) 35.4(74)** 

b. Social service agency 33.5(70) 38.8(81) 

g. Other ' 22.5(47) 

e. Public, non-profH 21.1(44) 44.5(93) • 
d. Private, profit-making group 2Q.6(43) 47.8(100) 

c. Church/other religious organization 17.2(30) 48.8(102) 

f. Hone, stictly local organization 12.9(27) 48.8(102) 

4. Directed Toward Specific Target Group 51.2)1107) 46.9(98) 

5. Program Activities 

a« Planned' class meetings on specific 

topics 60.3(126) 21.5(45)** 

d. Happens on one-tO'One basis between 

parents and staff 47.8(100) 29.7(62) . 

b. Regular meetings with changing topics 42.1(88) .34.0(71) 

c. Periodic meetings with changing topics 23.9(50) 44.5(93) 



*( ) - n 

**The total yes, no and yes/no percentages do not add up to 100% because 
respondents checked more than one Item In many cases. • 
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Chanacterlsftlcs 



. Response Perce'ntage 



7. LS^ta'ff Instructors/Group' Leaders 

( b. Host have Masters or Ph.D. degrees 

4* Host are trained lay persons 

6m Most are full-time 

c. Host are part-time 

e« Most are professionals In child 

developiaent, social work, 

psychology, etc. 
f. Host are trained nurses 

-8. Payment of Fees for Courses 

10. Progran Evaluation " ' 

d. Informal evaluation at end of course 

e. Standard evaluation fonn at end of course 
h. Fundtiig requires some fona of evaluation 

f. Evaluation at Instructor discretion 

a. Staff not trained In evaluation 
c. No money for evaluation 

b. Ho time for pcograni evaluation 

g. Follow-up written evaluation several - 

Weeks after course Is over 



11. When PEP Courses are Offered 
Times 

a. evenings 

b. mornings 

c. afternoons 

d. weekends 



Yes 



46.4{97). 
24.9(52) 
45.9'{95) 
24.9(52) 



67.5(141) 
4.8(10) 

32.1(67) 



72.7(152) 

51.2(107) 

43.U90) 

40.7(85) 

24.9(52) 

24.5(51) 

17.7(37) 

16.3<34) 



Mean 

75.6(158) 
53.6(112) 
48.3(110) 
18.7(39) 



No 



32.1(67) 
49.3(103) 
25.4(53) 
42.6(89) 



15.3(32) 
61.2(128) 

62.2(130) 



12.4(26) 

32.1(67') 

38.3(80) 

37.8(79) 

51.-2(107) 

49.8(104) 

56.5(lia) 

58.4(122) 



12. Babysitting Services Available to Parents 

Attending Classes ^ 

13. Clients Served and Completion of Courses 



a. .Clients ser/ed In last year 
y b. Percent not completing courses 
enrolled In 

14. Reasons Clients Enroll in Classes 



c. Self-desire to be better parents 
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. a* Minor problems at home 



39.7(83) 
Mean 

352^04(154) 
18.99(110) 



68.9(rt4) 
67.5(141) 



48.8(102) 



10.5(22) 
10.0(44) 



Characteristics 

14. Reasons Cllents'Eoroll Irt Classes (Cont.) 

- d. General Interest In topic covered 
b. Major crisis at home 
/. School related Issues 
• e. Lack of basic support froAi others 
gi. To receive some other, seirvlce 
h. Ather 

16. Reasons Clients. Drop Out of a Course j " 
Reasons 

a. Lack of tine 

g. ^- Competing family obligations 

e. Lack of support frcnin partner or spouse 

b. Work schedule changes 
d. Loss of Interest . 



Response Percentage 



c. 
1. 
h. 

j. 
f. 
k. 
1. 



Child care problems 



Yes 



66.0(138), 

52.6(110) 

50.7(106) 

47.4(99) 

20.6(43) 

16.5(34) 



Shyness, especially In strange situation 
Achievement of goals 
Materials too sophisticated for clients 
Get all answers In first few sessions and need no more 
Materials not sophisticated enough 
Materials not In language of clients 
17. Is Father Participation Important 90.9(190) 
6. Courses Offered 

a. Number of courses offered at once: (x » 2.40) 

b. Average number of class meetings for courses offered: 

c. Length of average fclass meeting (x = 118.02) 



No 



llr0(23) 

21.1(44) 
22.5(47) 
23.4(49) 
48.8*(102) 



Mean 
2.79 
2.75 
2.57 
2.55 
2.55 
2.33 
2.31 
2.21 
1.96 
1.89 
1.72 
1.68 
h9(4) 



(7 » 5.65) 



u 
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the listing of various PEP goals submitted by respondents* 
17. PEP Descriptions and Dcfflographlc Variables 

a. Organizational Structure ; An analysis of the data was 
conducted to determine what patterns existed when PEP organlza- 
tlonal structure factors were examined by the demographic variables 
of family types, employment patterns, racial groups and Income levels* 
PEPs that were (a) Independent, (b) Jarger organization associated, 
and (c) part of Informal organization were analyzed by the four demo- 
graphic variables. Results produced profiles wlth^ several similar- 
ities and a few differences. Independent PE?s, those part of larger 
organizations and those part of Inforraal organizations all Indicated 
that "Irttact parents, first marriage," was the family type most 
commonly served (see Tables 26-28 In Appendix). These findings 
support results presented In Part A-1 of this section. The mean 
percentage ranking of other family types served varied only slightly 
from the previously discussed results. 

When analyzed by employment patterns, results showed that PEPs 
which are part of Informal organizations and those which are part of 
larger organizations served more "One parent working, one at home" 
family types whereas independent PEPs served more "Two parents 
working" femllles Uee Table ^-28 In Appendix). The latter finding 
is more consistent with results presented In Part A-2 of this section 
although "One parent working, one at home" family types ranks a close 
seco\id based on mean rankings in Part A-2. Analyzing the three 
organizational structures by radii groups (see Tables 26-28 in 
.Appendix) produced no. differences from the findings reported in Part 
A-3 of this section. The results of comparing these three 



organ l2aU<inal structures with, Income level data revealed that low 
Income participants were the type most commonly served (see Tables 
26-29 1i Appendix). Lower middle and middle Income levels ranked 
second and third except for PEPs part of larger organizations. These 
findings were almost Identical to those presented In Part A-4 of this 
section. 

b. Funding Sources : Further' arvalyses of the PEP description 
data were done to examine patterns which emerged when comparing 
sources of funding mean rankings for the region with family type, 
employment pattern, racial group and Income level rankings. Results 
frcni comparing the five funding sources by family types (see Tables 
29-33 In Appendix) confirmed earlier findings reported In Part A-1 of 
this section that "Intact families, first marriage" was the more 
commonly served family type. There were only slight differences when 
comparing the mean rankings of other family types with respect to each 
funding source and those reported for the entire region. 

A comparison of the rankings by employment patterns for the 
entire region and the five funding sources revealed similar f-^ndlngs. 
Programs funded with federal monies, donations, and client fees ranked 
"Two parents working" as the employment pattern for most participants 
served (see Tables 29-33 In Appendix). These resuUs ar^ the same as 
those of the -region discussed In Part A-2 of thiS^sectlon. State and 
local/community funded PEPs ranked "One parent working, one».a^- home" 
first. However, this employment pattern of participants was ranked 
second regionally. The rank order of other participant employment 
patterns for each type of funding source varied slightly from the 

♦ 

regional rardclngs.'** 
^ The rankings regarding the ethnicity of PEP participants served 
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In the region according to fimcling soui^ces ijere almost the same as 
regional finditigs. Differences occured only in the rankings by racial 
groups for client-fee funded PEPs. In this case, Mexican American? 
were second roost served'vdth Blacks being third ranked (see Tables 
29-33 in A^endix).- 

Comparing funding source of income levet ranking results with 
regional results show both to be giuch the sane. Programs which were 
mostly local /conraunity funded differeid from regional findings in that 
middle income participants were the second type of pjarticipant nwst 
served.' Middle income participants ranked third regionally (see 
Tables 29-33 in Appendix). 

c. ^Sponsoring Organizations: An analysis of data was conducted 
to conpare rankings of family types, enployment patterns, racial 
groups and income level by PEP sponsoring orjganizations (public 
schools, social service agencies, church/religious affiliated, 
private/ profit-making groups, public/non-profit making greijps, and 
strictly local based groups). Findings Indicate that while both 
sponsoring organizations and regional 4a ta ranked "Intact parents, ^ 
first marriage" as the family type most commonly served, ranking with 
respect ,to other family types were slightly different for each 
sponsoring organization when compared to regional results. 

Comparing the two sets of rankings with respect to participant 
employment patterns found similarity between the top ranked regional 
•pattern and that for four of the six sponsoring orgahizatibns: "Two 
parents working." Strictly, Local and Church/Religious sponsored PEPs 
ranked "One parent working, one at home" as the top family type 
served. Differences also were found between the rankings of other 
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fflwlly types when cartfrffrtM regional family type da,ta with sponsoring 

7 

agency findings^ 

A conparlson of racial groups most served by the various 
sponsoring organizations to those served by all programs In the region 
revealed a rank order listing almost Identical to each other. T^e 
exception was "Private, profit-making groups" which ranked Mexican 
Amerloans as t\^e second most commonly served participant group and 
Blacks third. This ranking was the Inverse of tfie regional and other 
sponsoring organizations data results (see Tables 34-39 In Appendix). 
18. Issues of Family Types by PEP Sponsoring Organizations / 

. Data were analyzed to determine the mean ranking of family types 
whose Issues are most commonly addressed In pfep. sponsoring organiza- 
tions which 1nclude< (a) public schools, (b) Boclal service agencle 
(c) church/religious groups, "(d) private, proff t-maklnjg groups, (e) 
publ1<;, non-profit making groups and (f} non-associated/ strictly local 
groups. Mean scores were calculated .basfid upoa responses on a scale 

with Low 0 1 2 3 4 Htgh being the range of response cholqes. 

t' 

Results Indicate that "Parents of pf'eschool-aged -thlldren" was the 
fanlly txpe Issue most commonly addressed by five the PEP sponsoring 
agencies. Tfle exception was "Private, profit-making groups" who 
Indicated "Parents of school-age children" as the' family type whose 
Issues they dealt with" the most. Rank ordering of mean response^ 
reveal that Issues of "Parerjts of school-age children" were second 
ranked In thr6e of the PEP sponsoring organizations.* "Working v 
mothers" family. type Issues ranked second In two of the other 
organizations (see Tables 40-45 In Appendix). 
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"Single fath^jf^ without cusUcly" was the fanlly type , whose Issues 
were least addressed according to rankings by PEPs 'in four of the'^six 
sponsoring organizations. In the remaining organizations, 
"Surrogate parfent family" were the issues least addressed. The family 
typje Issue second least dealt vdth was "Single fathers, with custody," 

r 

as indicated by PEP rankings in foUr of the six organizations. , , 

» a 

Ranking results for other family type ihflls varied quite differently 
among the PEP sponsoring organizations (see Tables, 40^5 'In Appendix). 
19. Topic Focus by Sponsoring Organizations 

' ' Results from analyses to determine the ranking of 'topics most 
frequently focused upon by PEP sponsoring org^atiizations show that 
"Coraiunications skills" was ranked highest by four of the six sponsor- 
ing organizations. "Discipline in general" ranked^ the highest 
topic in public, rton-profit PEP sponsoring groups while "Behavior 
management" was highest ranked topic for PEPs sponsored by social 
service agencies. Second ranked by four of the six PEP sponsor:lng . . 
organizations was the topic "Sel f-coricept and personality of children" 
with "Discipline in general" ranked second by the other two organiza- 
tions. 

Based upon results from five of the six PEP sponsoring organiza- 
tions, "Bilingual education" was the lowest ranked topic whereas 
"Family advocacy" was lowest ra^pked by PEPs in public schools. 
VFanily planning" was second lowest rapked also bi-non-associated, 
strictly local and private, profit-making organization sponsored 
PEPs which are social service agency sponsored. Rankings of the 
remaining topics varied among the P^P sponsoring organizations (see 



Tables 46-51 in Appendix). 
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20, Characteristics of PEP s by State and Sponsoring Organizations 

a. State PEP charao^ri sties. Results show that In terms of, 
organizational- structure, 55,0% or more of state PEPs are programs 
Operating within larger organizations based upon mean response 
percentages (see Item 1 of Tables 52-57) • The second most cocnmon 
organizational structure for stafte--PePO?|4^^y^ who operate Inde- 
pendently with their own staff, . Grass roots organization PEPs within 
little structure were the least conmon type of program organizational 
structure found. 

The source of monies for state PEPs varied noticeably according 
to mean response percentage rankings. In four of the six states 
(Arkansas, Mississippi, New Mexico, Texas) federal funds were the 
major source of monies; whereas local /community based funds were the 
major source of monies for Louisiana and Oklahoma PEPs (see Tables 
^ 52t.57 in Appendix). State^ funds were the second most indicated source 
* of monies for PEPs in four states (Oklahoma, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
^ Arkansas). Local /community based funds ranked as the second source of 

funds for" Texas PEPs with client fees as the second ranked fund^ 
source of PEPs in New Mexico. Being highly dependent upon donations 
was the lowest ranked source of PEP funds in five states (Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahana, Texas). Client fees ranked lowest 
as a source of funds in Mississippi (see Tables 52-57 in Appendix). 
For four- of the six stages (Arkansas, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
• ' ' ' Texas), mean percentage responses indicate that* 50% or more of their 
p£Ps have activities directed toward a specific target group. Two 
• . states, Louisiana and Oklahoma direct less of their activities toward 
specific target groups (see Tables 52-57 in Appendix). In five state if 
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PEPS, results Indicate that the majority of their program activities 
are "Planned ciass meetings on specific topics." For PEPs in 
Mississippi the other sjtate "ReguUr meetings i^th changing topics" 
is the major type of program activity. The type of program activity 
least conducted for all states is "Periodic meeting wi^.th changing 
topics" (see Tables 52-57 in Appendix). * 

Results regarding courses offered indicate that overall for state 
PEPs, {1) approximately 2-3 courses are offered at one time, (2)' the 
average number of class meetings per course is 5-6, and (3) class 
meetings average- about 11/2 - 2 hours in length ^(see Item 6,^ Tables 
52-57 in Appendix). -] 

More than 60% of the staff in five of the state PEPs were 
described as "Professionals in child development, social work, 
psychologyj etc." The other state, Mississippi, indicated that most 
of the PEP staff have master's or doctorate degrees (see Item 7, 
Tables 52-57 In Appendix). With the exception of Mississippi, the 
second most common description of state PEP staff is that a majority 
have "master's or doctorate degrees." In Hississippf, the second 
ranked description of PEP st^ff was "trained nurses." The PEP staff 
type least described in five of the state PEPs was "trai;ied nurses.", 
. For the other state (>1ississippi), "trained lay persons" was least 
descriptive of , PEP staff (see Item 7, Tables 52-57 in AppendixV. 

- For PEPs in five states, 39% or less of the clients pay fees to 
take parent education courses with Arkansas having the lowest percent- 
age {x « 17.1^. Approximately 55% of Oklahoma PEPs indicated that 
clients pay fees for taking parent education course* (see Item 8, 
Tables 52-57" in Appendix). 

r 
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In terras of program evaluatfbn, results show that for a majority 
Of PEPs in all states fx * 69.0% or more for each state), '^Informal 
evaluation at the end of a coMrse^' ranks as the most common type of 
evaluation activity. "Follow-up written evaluation several weeks 
after course ends" was the evaluation activity >east utilized. Fifty 
percent (50.0%) or more of the PEPs in four states (Texas, New Mexico, 
Mississippi, and Ari^nsas) indicated that their funding source 
required some fom of evaluation. In two states (Oklahoma and 
Louisiana), evaluation was a funding requirement in less than 36% of 
the PEPs. Results also show that in a majority of state PEPs there is 
(1) no mon^ for evaluation, (2) no time for evaluation and (3) staff 
are not trained in evaluation methods (see Item Iff, Tables 52-57 in 
Appendix). 

b. Sponsoring Organizations Characteristics. Data analysis 
results fbund that in four PEP sponsoring organizations 61.7% or more 
of the programs "Operated within a larger organization." For private, 
profit-making sponsored PEPs, *^ Independent progran with own staff" was 
the organizational structure most prevalent (X% - 37.2). "Independent 
program within a larger organization" was the major organizational 
structure of most PEPs that are non-associated, strictly local organ- 
ization with little bur^aiicratic structure" (see Item 1, Tables 58-63 
in Appendix). / 

In three of the 'types of sponsoring organizations, .federal funds 
was the major source of monies for most P£Ps. Two sponsoring organ- 
Izatlons received PEP funding mostly from client fees while one 

- ■ . : '\ " " * - 

sponsoring organization's PEPs were funded mainly from local -community^ 
based sources. Dependency mostly on donations was the source of funds 
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lea^ reported by five PEP sponsoring organizations, whereas one 
(pubUc, non-profit group sponsored) indicated that the lowest 
source of PEP funds came from client fees (see Item 2, Tables 50-63 
in Appendix). 

In three of the types of sponsoring organizations, federal funds 
'Were the raajor source of monies for most PEPs. Two sponsoring organ- 
izations received PEP funding mostly from client fees while one 
sponsoring orgaization' s PEPs were funded mainly from local -conraunity 
based sources. Dependency mostly on donations was the source of funds 
least reported by five PEP sponsoring organizations, whereas one 
(public, non-profit group sponsored) indicated that the lowest source 
of PEP funds came from client fees (see Item 2,* Tables 50-63 in 
Appendix). 

A majority of PEPs in four of the sponsoring organizations 
Indicate that their activities are directed to a specific target 
group, whereas most activities a*re less target group directed in 
a majority of PEPs for the two other sponsoring organizations (see 
Item 4, Tables 58-63 in .Appendix). 

A majority of the program activities in organizational sponsored 
PEPs (four out of six) were "planned meetings on specific topics" 
based upon data results. In social se)wice agency sponsored and non* 
associated, strictly local organization PEPs, most indicated the 
prevalent type of activity was "Happens* on a one-to-one basis between 
parents and staff." Findings show that the least common program 
activity for most PEPs in the six sponsoring organizations was 
"Periodic meetinas with changing topics" (see Item 5, Tables 58-63 in 
Appendix). 




Results reveal that four courses offered in PEPs sponsored by 
organizations (1) approximately 2-3 courses are offered at one time, 
(2) four to e4ght cUss meetings per course are held, and (3) the 



average length of class meetings ranged from about 1 1/2 to 2 1/2 
hours {see Iten 6, Tables 58-63 In Appendix). 

More than 50% of the PEP staff in each type of sponsoring organ- 
Izatlop are "Professionals In child development social woric, 
psychology, etc." The "second roost conmon characteristic of most PEP 
staff was "having a master's or doctorate degree" (in five of the six 
sponsoring organizations). "Trained nurses" was the least ccmmon 
characteristic for roost organizational sponsored PEP staff. 



Host clients in orgarvl zation-sponsored PEPs do not have to pay 
fees for parent education courses (31$ or less in four of six organ- 
izations). However, a majority of clients (74. 4«) in Private, Profit- 



i Program evaluation results Indicate that for most organization 
sponsored PtRs, "Informal evaluation at the end of a course" was. the 
major kind ^ evaluation actlvUy (x = 66.7% or more PEPs in five of 
six organizations). In Private, profit-making organization sponsored 
PEPs, results found that "StafKlard evaluation form at the end of a 
course" was the most reported type of program evaluation (72.1%). In 
all organization sponsored PEPs, 50.0% or less reported Ifet' their 
funding source required some form of evaluation. With respect to 
other aspects of evaluation, results indicate that most PEPs in each 
type of sponsoring organization have (1) few trained evaluation staff 




Making sponsored PEPs do pay fees as do about one-half (47.2%) of the 
clients In Church/Religious group sponsored PEPs (see Itefn 8, Tables 
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persons, (2) little or no time for such activities, and (3) no funds 
set aside to conduct assessment of programs (see ItQtn 10, Tables 58- 
63 In Appendix). . ^ 

Sunroary • 

Results of survey data analyses wpre presented regarding (1) the 
region, (2) the Individual states, and (3) PEP sponsoring organiza- 
tions. Major factors In the analyses Included demographic variables, 
topic foci, family Issues addressed and PEP characteristics. Means 
and mean percentages of responses In tabular formats were usfed to 
describe data 'findings. A ranking ordering of these findings were 
presented to determine the level of Importance for each data set. The 
following section will provide a discussion of the findings and Is 
followed by a section on conclusions and recommendations. 

a 
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V. OISCUSSIOH 

Survey's results discussed In this section pertain to the extent to 
which PEPS are serving the needs of parents whose family structures are 
changing. Similarities and differences of the results will be highlighted 
in the discussion Including relevant findings from regional, state, and PEP 
sponsoring organizations. 
A. Clients Served by Family Types 

Results when analyzed regionally then brotfen down by state, funding 
sources, and sponsoring organizations indicate that the family type of most 
clients served by PEPs was "Intact parents, first marriage." A major 
purpose of the survey was to deteniilne to vrtiat extent PEPs were serving 
parents with changing family structures (e.g., single parent, divorced, 
ranarried, foster, adoptive, etc.). Intact parent, first marriage families 
tend to doaiinate family types in this region (CENTER Interim Report, 
February 1980) and appear to be the major family type nationwide. Evidence 
rel"^ting to the question posed was found in results which indicate "Single 
parents, divorced" as the second most common family type served by PEPs 
regionally. In Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico, this family type was' the 
second most cctnmon type served while it ranked third in the other three 
states. These trends were basically the same when results by sponsoring 
organization and funding sources were examined. These findings appear to 
indicate that PEPs area dealing with parents who represent one type of 
changing family structure. Even though "Single parents, divorced" families 
were ranked second or third to "Intact parents, first marriage," a signif- 
icant number of PEPs report them as clients. This offers further support 
that such parents needs are being served. Significant efforts by PEPs to 
serve other types of parents in changing family structures ar6 not evident 

from the data. ^ ^ 
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B. Clients Served by Ereployroent Patterns 

Results indicated that "Two parents working" families was the 
employiaent pattern most descriptive of clients served. Ranked second was 
the pattern of "One parent working, one at home." The former finding 
appears to support the trend of more mothers returning to the work force 
while the latter is more typical of traditional family employment patterns 
in the nation. Of more interest are the third and fourth-ranked family 
patterns regionally which vary slightly when examined by state, sponsoring 
organizations and funding sources. Both "Single parent working" and 
"Single pafent not working," as employment patterns, are indicative of 
changing fanily structures. Although families with these kinds of 
employment patterns apparently are served less by PEPs when compared to the 
more traditional ones, the mean ranking variation of client employment 
patterns accord^ig to state/''spon soring organizations ^nd funding sources 
indicates that more parents v^such changing family structures are 
receiving PEP services. ^ 

C. Clients Served by Racial Groups 

Census figures (CENTER Interim Report, February 1980) indicate that 
Whites represent the largest percentage of the region's population. 
Results found that Whites are the largest client group for PEPs regionally, 
statewide, by sponsoring organizations and by funding sources. Blacks^ the 
second most populace racial group in the region, are correspondingly the 
seconnd most client racial group served except in (1) New Mexico, (2) 
Private, profit making sponsored PEPs andM3) PEPs supported mostly by 
client fees. In each of these categories, Mexican Americans are the second 
roost served client group. In all other instances, Mexican Americans rank 
as the third most frequently served racial group. These findings tend to 

■ 
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support population trends found ^n the region and states Individually. 
Mean rankings Indicate that more Blacks and Mexican American clients are 
served In PEPs mostly dependent upon federal funds. Mexican Americans are 
least served by PEPs dependent mostly on donations whereas PEPs with 
funding mostly from client fees serve the least nu^er of Black clients. 
The results were not Interpreted with respect to causality regarding these 
findings. In terms of PEP sponsoHng organizations, more Blacks were 
served by those associated with pyblic schools with the fewest served by 
PEPs associated with private profit groups. Mexican Americans also were 
more served by public school PEPs but least served by church/religious 
group affiliated PEPs. 
0. Clients Served by Income Level 

PEPs regionally, by state, by sponsoring organizations and by funding 
sources all serve more low Income level clients than clients in ar\y other 
of the four levels. This pattern varies by state, sponsoring' organization 
and funding sources with respect to the rankings for other income levels of 
clients served. Lower middle income clients were second ranked for all 
states except Oklahoma and Texas. Middle Income clients were most served 
by PEPs in Louisiana; but generally ranked third In other states. 

According to funding sources, lower middle income clients were the, 
second most served group except for those mostly local /community funded 
where middle Income clients were served most. By sponsoring organizations, 
mean rankings Indicate that three served middle income PEP clients second 
most. While the remaining three served lower middle PEP clients second 
most. It would appear that low income clients receive most of the services 
provided by PEPs. While causality was not addressed, the deficit model 
issue could be raised or at least the question as to whether PEP providers 
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perceived that low Income clients need nnre parent education services due 
to their 5ES status. Results do not offer Insights to this question as 
presented and the Issue Is sowewhat tapered by the overall Indication that 
a significant nunfcer of middle Income clients are being served by PEPs. 
While no one factor seems clearly attributable to this finding. It would 
appear that an Increase In two parent working families may be~ an Important 
consideration. The same may also hold true* for lower-middle Income PEP 
clients.* 

■ 

E. Family Type Issues PEPs Address 

Findings reveal that the top three family Issues most conmonly 
addressed by PEPs generally were ranked as follows: (i) "Parents of 
preschool-age children"; (2) "Parents of school-age children"; and (3) 
"Working mothers." Since most parent education efforts began at the 
preschool lev^l, results appear to Indicate that PEP Issues relating to 
fanlly types with children of that age are still prevalent. Indications 
that parent -education has spread noticeably Into public schools was shown 
by results which found more PEPs being public schdol a,ssoc1ated than any, 
o^her type of sponsoring organizations. Further evidence of PEP popularity 
at the ptbllc school level was revealed by the fact that Issues of school- 
age children's parents were those second most commonly dealt with by PEPs. 
Families with working mothers, while tending to be more common among low 
Income atid minority groups. Is a type of emerging family structure. From 
results. It appears that PEPs are addressing the issues of this, family type 
whose growth Is mainly attributable to the increasing number of mothers 
returning to the. work force. 

Louisiana was the only state which ranked "Parents of school-age 

children" as being first among Issues ipost PEPs address. Part of the 

emphasis on this family type rather than on parents of preschool-age 
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children may be explained by the fact that Louisiana public schools do not 
have mandatory kindergarten. Thus, a focus on preschool education does not 
seera apparent. In additton, federal monies which have been the main source 
of inost^ parent education, such funds support the least number of PEP 
actlvltlesln Louisiana. This funding source has been the forerunner of 
most large-scale preschool education efforts. Thus, low federal funding 
and non-mandated preschool education may account for more of a focus on 
school-age children's parent issues in Louisiana. Further, preschool 
education appears to be a more recent phenomenon In the state wttfi parent 
education at that level basically supported by state .and local funds. 
However, the majority of PEPs in the state are associated with public 
schools. 

Private, profit-ftaking PEPs reported ^hat more of their efforts were 
directed toward issues of families with parents having school -age children. 
All other sponsoring organizations reported dealing with Issues of families 
with parents with presc^ol-?ge children.. This'was similar to regional and 
state results overall., The findings were not clear as to why Issues of 
family types that private, profit-making associated PEPs indicated as being 
dealt with differed from the .other sponsoring organizations. In tenns of 
Issues for fajnilies who structures are changing, they appear to be low 
priority based upon mean rankings regionally, by state and by sponsoring 

> 

organizatiofis.' 

F. PEP Topics Host Focased Upon 

Discipline with respect to children of all ages has traditionally been 
a concern of parents and school staff. Evidence. that discipline is still a 
concern was found in results which indicate "Oi scipline" along with 
"Ctjmmunication skills" as the' highest ranked topics that most PEPs focus 
upon. "Behavior management" which is discipline related and "Ctitldren's 




self-concept and personality" .were the next highest ranked topless of PEP 
focus. "Comtnunlcatlon skills^ was .the highest ranked topic focus In three 
of the six sponsoring organizations and three of the six states. It would 
appear that there Is a major concern about parents and children 
communicating more. effectively. The findings also may Imply that 
parent-parent and parent-school staff coranunlcatlons are of concern. 

Parent-child home, activities was the" highest rariked topic of, focus by 
Mississippi PEPs. Results were not clear with respect to the reasons for 
this topic being ranked first. Overall, family planning and^^fag^^y 
advocacy were the topics least focused upon. This "varied somewhat by 
sponsoring organizations and by state. Family planning which among other 
things deals vdth birth control appears to be nwstly unplanned or never 
dealt with as a PEP topic. This Is an interesting findings especially 
since a majority of the PEP clients are low Income parents. Perhaps It 
reflects what may be a growing mood that low Income family intervention of 
this sort Is becoming less desirable. Family advocacy which related to 
participation in political .matters-^^rs not to be a topic of concern for 
PEPs. The focus seems more on strengthening the family ai5 a unit and less 
on members as they move out of the "family circle" as Individuals into 
society. Pei'haps well-trained parents..as advocates are viewed &s a threat 

« 

to existing PEP structures. While the results are not explicit with / 
respect to these notions, the Issues raised are not new. 

Results of topics /ocused upon by PEPs regionally, by state and by 
funding organizations do not explicitly indicate an association with 
fellies whose structures are changing. The highest ranked topics could be 
the focus of any family type. Thus, topic-wise, PEPs implicitly appear to 
be addressing the needs of families with changing structures. 




G. Characteristics of PEPs 

1, Organizational Structure, Results Indicate that regionally, by 
states and by sponsoring organlz^tlons-a majority of PEPs operate within 
some larger organization. It would appear then that most PEPs are 
typically Integral to some larger organizational structure and possibly 
Implies a more comprehensive approach to dealing with family matters. 
Slightly more than one third of the PEPs are Independent programs 'having 
their own staff. Th1$ percentage varies slightly among states and 
sponsoring organization^.'^ Findings Indicate that to a much less.er degree, 
there are PEPs which operate Independently In their attempts to serve 
parents ancl families. The least type (Jf. structure found was that of PEPs 

> being grass roots organization with little bureaucratic structure. It 
would appear that while these PEP organ1zatt6nal structures might be least 
operative; they may Indeed sferve the function of reaching parents and 
families which larger organizational PEPs offen overlook or fail to reach. 
Thus, while PEPs within larger organizational structures are more evident 
and may be more comprehensive in nature, those having other organizationarl 
structures appear to be Important also \r\ that they tend to broaden the 

'^nge and number o-f family structures served. 

2. Funding Source^. With respect to fundi ng,_^ federal' (nonies are|the 
major source of support for most PEP? whether regionally, by states or by 
sponsoring organizations. This appears to be not uncharacteristic of most 
PEP funding sources •since the impatus and growth of parent education on a 
large scale basis was irlitiated at the federal level. Regionally, there > 
appeals to be just as mu\h funding support for PEPs from local /community 
bas6d sources as there is from state sources. The results vary somewTiat 
when examiited by states and sponsoring organizations. In two states 
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(Louisiana and Oklahoma), most PEP funding support reportedly comes from 
)ocal/cannun1ty-based- sources while the other four states tend to follow 
regional results. Further, state funds were the second-ranked funding 
source fflr PEPs In Cbulslana and Oklahoma. The results \^re not clear as to 
wlv such differences occur, * 

There appears to be more of a relationship between variations found In 
sponsoring organizations resu\ts. Both church/religious group and private, 
proflt-raaMng group PEPs ranked client fees as their major source of funds. 

I 

Since neither group usually has ready access to or qualifies for federal 

and state funds, clients fees appears, to be tiie source of funds they would 

solicit. These PEPs also tend to deal with a more select group of parents, 

making client fees all the more appropriate as a funding source, PEPs 

which are of the non-associated, strictly local organization group, as 

would be expec]^ed, receive most of their funds from local /community based 

sources. Re^uKs with respect to PEP*sourc6s of funds tend to be indlca- 

tlve Of ^ the Organizational structure within wft^hWh type' of PEPs 

operdte. Donations were i"ep<^p^ to be the lowest ranked source of ^unds 

fqr PEPs regionally, l)y sta^ and by sponsoring organization. Thus, It 

appears tHat while P^p funding' generally stems fran federal, state and 

local /community based sources, l.t may vary for certafh types of spofVscj^Hng 

^ .... 

drgjinlzatlons' -and the pecularltles of a^tate. 

- ' ' ' 

.3. target Group Focus., The extent to which PEP activities are r 
^ . >■ 

directed toward specific target groups vajrfes according to the results 

present^ m Tables 7,^52-63.* Overall, It ^pears tjlht most* PEP efforts 

are specific target group 'directed, but notlcibble differences* occur, ba?ed 

upon mean responses perce^ntages, when examining state and sponsoring 

organization results. Oklahoma and Lou1;|,1aiTa PEPs are Teast ^li'ecteg; 

toward specific target group whereas a large majority of Mfssl,ss1pp1 PEPs 



are for specific target groups (x - 83.3$). Low Income participants appear 

to be the most n>ent1oned PEP target group. Thus, while the range of groups 

V 

targeted for PEPs varies as does the inean percentage by state and 
sponsoring organizations, most PEPs are being established to serve some 
specific audience of participants. ^ 

4. Types of Activities. PEPs were asked to describe the kinds of 
activities most frequently conducted. Results clearly show that, overall, 
a "Planned series meetings on specific topics" was the most commonly 
described" PEP actlvl^ based on mean rankings* The ranking varied somewhat 
when results among states and sponsoring organizations were examined. In 
social service agency and non-assqciated strictly, activities which **Happen 
on a one-to-one basis between parent and staff were top-ranked. This 
would appear to reflect a more client-oriented apporoach to PEP for these 

je 

toplcs^^was the most frequent kind of PEP activity reported. Results do 
not indicate what the reasons might be for this difference in rankings. In 
general , it appears as though most PEPs offer activities which are planned 
and sequenced" according to topics* Further, since "Happens on a one-to-one 
basis" was the secoml most frequently ranked PEP activity, this seems to 
indica^ that there is acre of an attempt by PEPs to make their offerings 
relevant to the individual needs of clients served. Thus, topic-specific, 
planned in a series* and individualized appear to be the more prominent 
characteristics foi: the kind? of PEP activities offered. Periodic meet- 
ings witii changing topics" (lowest ranked overall) appears to be the type 
of PEP- activity least offered. Such activities appear to lack^the 
characteristics of those more frequently reported REP activity offerings. 

5. Program Courses ^nd Heeings. Most tend to offer at least 
two or three courses at th^'same time-. This would appear to Indicate tha,t 
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sponsoring organizations. In Mississippi, "f^/gular meetings with changing 
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PEPs are attempting to serve a variety of participant needs. The average 
number 'of class meetings for courses offered is approximately five to six. 
This seems to indicate that maybe PEPs are flwving away from "one shot" 
efforts and moreso towards efforts of more quality and substance with 
respect to courses offered. On the average, it appears that class meetings 
last for about two hours* each. This finding varies among individual states 
and sponsoring organizations. Among sponsoring, organizations, the private, 
profit-making^aver'age length of class meetings was more the 2 1/2 hours. 
By s^|t^ only Loui siana carae close to l;his'average length. The overall 
findins) (apprQxiroately 2 hours for class meetings) tends to confirm earlier 
results from SEDL's Early Childhood Program (Final Report, 1976 and 1977) 
that parents and program staff preferred parent education m^tings which 
ranged frou I 1/2 to 2 hours in lengthy - • 

6. PEP -Staff. A majori^ of reP staff persons are characterized as 
being professionally trained persons vrfth graduate degrees. Child develop- 

. tftent, social work, psychology, etci, appear to be the specialization areas 
of staff persons who for theymost.part also holcl Master's or doctorate 
degrees. Public school associated PEPs appear to have the largest percent- 
age of graduate staf^, whereas cHjirch/refigious group PEPs have the least 
percent of staff vrith advanced degrees. Gea^/ally. tf>ei"e are more degree 
persons in public schools as ^^sponsorina^'trganiz-ation when compared to 
others in the study. Conversely, chiiPCh/rel igious group educational 
efforts tend to be less 'staf^^3''with personsNlAving advance degrees.' Lay 
persons are more likely to be the type of persons whp staff rhurch/- 
religious group educational efforts which was the finding in this study. 

-The second most indicated type of staff persons found fn church/religious 
group PEPs was lay perso'jis Cx « 41.7). - - ' 
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Trained nurses was the least ranked staff characteristic for 
regional, sponsoring organizations in the states, except Mississippi. 
Here, there were significa^itly mrfi trained nurses who are part of PEP 
staffs than trainedJey persons. 

For the region^ most PEP staff persons were reported to be full-time 

employees. Jhis finding varied somewhat when sponsoring organization 

results were examined. Full-time staff persons were characteristic of 

most Public school. Social , service agency and Public, nonprofit group 

sponsored PEPs. However, more part-time staff were reported for Church/ 

religious group. Private, profit-making group and Non-associate<f, strictly 

local d'ganization sponsored PEPs. These groups would appear unable to^ 

bear the more extensive payroll, overhead, and other costs for maintaining 

large full-time PEP staff. Thus, as the results indicate, such PEP 

staff are more likely to be part-time. In addition, it is possible that 
/ 

marfy staff in these kinds of PEPs might have home, career/vocational or 
civic^nterests to occupy other portions o,f their available time. 

7. PEP Fees for Courses. When queried about whether clients have 
to pay a fee for taking a parent education course, a majority of PEPs 
indicated that fees were not charged. This finding did not hold true for' 
Church/ religious and Private, profit-making PEPs where a majority 
reported th^t client fees are charged to take parent education courses. 
It would appear that without the more varied funding base that other 
organizationa^l sponsored PEPs seem to have, client fees represent an 
important source of income for Church and Private, for prfffit PEPs.- 
In only one state, Oklahoma, did fhost PEPs report that fees were c^airged 
to clients for taking parent education courses. Results did not indicate 
the reasons for this occurrence. Thus, it would appear* that both the 



organizational base and the range of av^ilatSle funding sources are key 
determinants as to whether PEPs charge clients for taking courses. 

8. PEP EvaT>(^ion. Program evaluation is usually perceived -as an 
important aspect of most educational programs. It is a means of informing 
providers and participants about how effective various activities are in 
providing knowledge, skills, attitudes, etc. PEPs stand to benefit from 
such efforts as would any other type of program. B.ased upon the results. 
It would appear that most PEPs reportedly conduct some type of evaluation 
activity. A majority of PEPs do an 'informal evaluation by gathering 
feedback fron participants at the end of a course." This pattern holds 
true when examining results from sponsoring organizations with the 
exception of Private, profit-making PEPs. Fo/><hese PEPs, a "standard 
form filled out by all -participants after completing a course" was the 
highest ranked evaluation activity. Results are not clear with respect 
to this exception. Among the state PEPs, results were identical to the 

regional findings. 

"Follow-up written -evaluations conducted several weeks after a 
course has ended" was the lowest ranked form of PEP evaluation utilized. 
It would appear that, based upon this finding, PEPs generally do not know 
what impact or value ^«t!eamings from a course- have for parents once they 
return to the parenting situation (usually at home). Lacking such data 
appears to leave a vfid with respect to determining 'the overall effective 
ness pf PEP activities. This se,ems to be very important data that PEPs 
need. Conducting PEP evaluation activities overall, appears to be compli 
cated by three factors: (1) no time, (2) no money, and (3) fewStaff 
trained in evaluation methods. These are perceived as serious problems 
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for PEP evaluation efforts in an immediate sense and. in the long term, 

as detractors from enhancing their effectiveness. Efforts should be 

initiated to correct these apparent weaknesses. 

9, PEP Class Enrollment Reasons, Based upon mean rankings/ ♦ 

"Self-desire to be |)etter parents," "Minor problems at home," and 

"General interest in the topic being covered" were the three top reasons 

for PEP clients enrolling in classes. These three topics were very 

closely ranked mean percentage-wise (see Table 7, Item 14). It would 

appear that parents see a need for improving their parenting skills and 

avail themselves of the opportunities when offered. Fu/ther, it seep 

as though more parents having minor family problems at home are reaching 

out for help thrqugh PEPs. This appears to be a trend away from keeping 

family problems within Ihe unit itself or limiting acknowledgement of them 

only to the close networks fSnrfnT^ves typically use. The next three highest 

ranked reasons for enrolling in PEP courses provide usefol insights 

V 

also. Parents expe»*iencing major problems at home appear to be turning 
to external sources for assistance. Of particular interest is the enroll- 
ment reason regarding ''School -related issues." Part of this is explained 
by the fact that a majority of the PEPs are school -based. In addition, 
this finding appears to reflect the growing interest on the part of 
parents in (1) children's school siiccess, and (2) parents participation 
' in school matters. "Lack-of support from spouse and others" is a reason 
warranting further attentrion^. Previously, getting parents to acknowledge 
such problems e\isted was extremely difficult for PEPs. Although these 
reasons ,are those from the perspective of PEP staff, they appear to 
represent indication of Issues which needed to be dealt with but heretofore, 
were difficult to get out In the open from parents. From these findings, 
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it seems as though PEPs are becoming nwre relevant with respect to important 
parent concerns that are surfacing. Finally, it would appear that more 
parents are turning to PEPs for actual assistance rather than as a means 
to other services. The low ranking {7 = 20.6) of the reason "To recei^p 
sojne other services" appears to be support of this. 

10. PEP Course Dropout Reasons. The five top reasons PEPs indicate 
for parents dropping courses are somewhat closely ranKed (see Table 7, 
Item 16). "Lack of time" ind "Competing family obligations" which repre- 
sent impingemenrts upon time which may be available for parents to take 
PEP courses are interrelated to a certain extent. With the increased 
number of mothers retumfng to the work force, of other parents working 
extra jobs, of time to maintain the home, and of children's activities 
external to the home, participation in PEP courses by parents is further 
complicated. "Work schedule changes" are usually not controlled by parents, 
but appear to disrupt plans ^ojSnroll in PEP courses or complete those 
that have been started. 

In order to help sustain enrollment in PEP courses, participating 
parents need suppor't from those close to them. When such support is not 
there, this appears to be a contributing factor in the decision to drop 
a course. Perhaps PEP attention should be directed toward helping .the 
non-partiCipating partner or spouse of the enrol lee understand the nature 
and importance of courses to both pairents ^nd the family as a whole. 
"Loss of interest^* as a. dropout reason, appears to have implications for 
the relevance and usefulness of PEP course offerings. Although fifth- 
highest ranked, this reason for dropping courses tends to get at the main 
focus of this study. Relevance of PEP activities would appear to be a ^ 
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most important consideratiori in attracting enrollees for courses and main- 
taining their participation once enrolled. It would appear that PEPs 
need to give more attention to increasing the relevance and meaning of 
PEP courses as a move toward decreasing enroUee dropout. A major prob- 
lem of previous PEP courses involved the use of materials too simplistic 
or complex content-wise and those at a language level unsuitable for 
participants (SEDL ECP Final Report 1976 and 1977). Mean rankings appear 
to indicate that such problems are being reduced and have, thereby, reduced 
these as reasons enrollees drop out of courses. PEPs need to continue 
efforts which help eliminate dropouts from courses and, in turn, enhance 
the probability of increasing course completion. 

11. Other Characteristics. Overwhelmingly, PEPs indicated that 
participation of father^ in their programs-was important. This has been 
.a thorny issue for PEPs historically, although efforts have been made to 
deal with the issue. Both economic and family instability seem to be . 
emerging as new roadblocks to more father participation. Offering more * 
babysitting services which are lacking noticeably in most PEPs (see 
Table 7, Item 12) may be part of the solution. But resolution of other 
problems which tend to prevent father participation appear to be out of 
the purview of PEPs. With more mothers working, PEP participation could 
be further reduced. Weekends do not seem to be appropriate as most PEPs 
indicate (see Table 7) and afternoon or evening time, the most popular 
now, may be less available in the future. Perhaps a more viable alter- 
native lay with the work place. Possibilities could be explored with respect 
to exporting PEP to job sites where employers set aside time for workers 
to participate. Whi^le not enabling both parents to parti ci^wte simul* 
taneously in PEP activities, -it might allow more to- take part, especially • 
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fathers, than are at present. ^y^u 



Summary 

This discussiorv-^s attempted to provide further insights to the 
jneam'ng of results from the survey. Generally, tie results indicate that 
PEP activities still serve more parents in traditional family structures 
but that the issues and con'berns of those in changing family structures 
appear to be increasingly more a part of such efforts. As the findings 
seem to indicate, additional analyses could produce results that further 
describe PEP activities in the region. Such analyses are not contemplated 
as time allows. In Se^tidfi VI which follows, conclusions and recomrencla- 
tions based upon results and discussion thereof will be^resented. 
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VL CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The study surveyed 577 Parent Education Programs (PEPs) in a six- 
state region to determine the extent to which such programs were serving 
families whose structuresjpre changing* Responses were received from 279 
PEPs and of that total 7D ftere unusable. This left a total of 209 ques- 
tionnaires from which data were extracted, analyzed and reported on in the 
previous sections. 

Results and discussioris thereof attempted to •characterize findings 
which described PEPs from the perspective of the region as a whole, each 
state in the region, and sponsoring organizations. In addition, results 
were dis^:ussed regarding demographic variables which described the clients 
PEPs serve* Finally, discussion of results describing certain character- 
istics of PEPs were presented. This section will briefly summarize the 
findings, then present conclusions and recommendations based upon indi- 
cations from the results. 

A majority of the clients served by PEPs in the region were parents 
living together and still in their first marrtage. This group was fpllowed 
by "Single parents, divorced," "Teenage parents," and "Parents of the 
handicapped", respectively, as the most.conrron familS' types served by PEPs. 
A majority of the clients PEPs served were of the "Two parent working 
families" employment pattern. Ranked closely behind were clients from 
families whose employment patterns were described as being "one parent 
working and one at home" and "Single parent, working." The racial group 
brea^own of clients served by PEPs tends to follow national and regional 
trends^ Whites were highest ranked by^ PEPs as the racial group that PEPs 
serve most often with Blacks ranking second and Mexican Americans third. 
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Not surprising was the finding that a majority of PEPs served clients 
who were mostly in the low income group. However, it was interesting 
to observe that PEPs tended to serve more middle income clients (second- 
ranked) than those in the lower middle income group which was third- 
ranked. 

The, top-ranked family types whose issues results indicate are more 
comronly addressed by most PEPs includeTTrst — "Parents of preschool- 
age children," second — "Parents of school-age children," third — 
"Working mothers," and fourth — "Families with both parents working." 
Indications from resul-ts reveal that the topics which are the focus of 
most PEPs were ranked as follows:: (1) Discipline in general and cormun- 
ication skills (virtually tied for first); (2) Self-concept and personality 
of children; (3) Behayi.or management (interpreted as being related to ^ 
Item 1); and (4) Parent-child home activities. 

r 

When results regarding these demographic variables were examined by 
states and by sponsoring organizatoins, the top ranked findings generally 
remsiined the same as regional results. However, there were instances 
* of noticeable differences among 'the mean rankings of other variables .X 

Typically, most PEPs can be characterized by the following statements. 
First , thesJredominant organizational structure they have can be described 
as being part of some larger framework or structure. Second , most 
funding for PEPs comes- from federal sources with exceptions relating to 

7 

the'kind of sponsoring organization. Third . PEPs targeted more of their 
"activities toward a specific group with low income participants most 
conmonly mentioned as that specific target audience. Fourth, the major 
type of activity that PEPs conduct can be described as being "Planned 
series of meetings which focus on s'pecific topics." The second most 
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mentioned PEP activity was the kind which "Happen on » one-to-one basis 
between parents and staff." Fifth, lisually inore th^n one parent education 
course is offered concurrently and has five to six class meetings that 
last on the average of two hours each. 

Sixth , most PEP staff are <1) professionals with advanced degrees 
in specific but .related areas, and (2) work as full-time PEP employees. 
Seventh , a majority of PEPs do not charge clients a fee for taking parent 
education courses. Eighth , some form of evaluation is conducted by most 

— * 

PEPs with "Informal evaluation through gathering feedback from participants 
at the end of a course" being the most comnonly reported evaluation 
activity. Ninth , the reason most participants enroll in PEP classes is 
a desire on their part to be better parents. "Experiencing minor problems 
at home" and having a 'general interest in the PEP topics being covered" 
were the next most mentioned reasons for PEP course enrollment. Tenth , 
the major reason which causes parents to ^op out of PEP classes is a 
lack of time to continue their participation. In addition, "Competing 
family obligations" and ^Work schedule changes" were important contri- 
butors to participant dropout from PEP courses. Finally , father parti- > 
cipatidn is woefully Uckfng in PEPs, but overwhelmingly deemed to be 
important. While theie characteristics more generally describe PEPs based" 
upon analyses of results, some variation of descriptions exist when exam- 
ining the data more closely by state and by sponsoring organizations. 

Given this synopsis of the survey's results, the following conclu- 
sions are offered with respect to how PEPs are serving the families whose 
structures are changing in the SEDL six-state region. First , the family 
type that a majority of PEPs 'in the region serve is more like the 
traditional American family (intact and first marriage) ratheJ^ than some. 
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of the more contemporary types whose numbers are increasing noticeaWe 
(e.g., remarried, adoptive, single parent, never married, etc.). However, 
tliere appears to be some indication that a cheuige is occurring with respect 
to PEPs serving these types of families. Evidence of this can be seen in 
the finding that "Single parents, divorced," a growing trend among family 
types today, was the type of family second most served by PEPfi. This 
fin3^ generally held true in each state and sponsoring organization. 

-sicond , it is concluded that most PEP clients have employment patterns 
which typify those often used to describe working families. Families 
with both parents, working (top-ranked) oan be generally described as an 
emergent employment pattern although th^phenomenon has existed quite 
a while for certain portions of low to middffe SES and minority groups. 
A contributing factor jto the increase in this pattern is the economic 
pressure and/or strain which practically alT Americans are feeling 
presently. PEP clients from families which have a "Working single parent" 
were third most served and appear similar in description to the "Single 
parent, divorced" group, ranked second in terms^ family types served. 
Thus, additional evidence is Offered to sup*port the conclusion that 
PEPs are beginning to serve families whose structures are changing. 

Third, results are Very conclusive that the proportion of racial 
groups most PEPs serve tend to be related to general population trends 
In the region. While in certain states and sponsoring organizations 
these trends varv.^nic breakdowns of PEP clients served percentage- 
wise are yery similar to patterns found in census data for the region. 
Fourth, PEPs serve clients who are mostly from low-income groups with 
middle-income clients, as those second most served.^ Results lead to the 



conclusion that a combination of factors, though not clearly discernable, 
are causing PEPs in the region to attract and serve more poor clients 
(low income) and a noticeable increasing number of middle income clients. 

In terms of family type issues PEPs address, the fifth conclusion 
is that preschool -age children's parents are the ma^jor focus of PEP 
efforts whereas issues of parents w1tt>. school -age children are incre^as- 
ingly being addressed by PEPs that indicate a shift "upward" in terms of 
parent education's focus. Sixth , it is concluded that discipline problems 
are still of major concern to parents as indicated by it being one of 
the two most frequent topic's in PEP courses. Further, since coimtuni cati on^ 
skills was equal in popularity among PEP topics focused upon, the con- 
clusion is that perhaps having parents learn to corrTmuni cate irore and/or 
better with their childUren will help diminish problems (e.g., discipline) 
in parenting while enhancing the process. ^ - » r 

The final conclusion centers on characteristics of PEPs in the region. 
Results and discussion lead us to conclude that most PEPs are a part of a 
larger organizational structure, receive most of their funds from federal 
sources, and aim activities at specific target groups. Further, PEPs 
do plan extensively the topics for courses offered but generally do not 
charge for services provided. In addition, PEPs, characteristically, 
are served by full-time professional staff who mostly have graduate 
degrees. Clearly, parents enroll in PEP courses to enhance their parent- 
ing knowledge and skills and become better parents. But the uncontrolle<l 
factors of time, family obligations, and working schedule changes cause 
more parents to drop out of PEP courses than ahythiYig else. Evaluation of 
efforts is an area of noticeable weakness in PEPs. While informal measures 
are common practice, lack of money, time and trairted staff prevent more 
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useful assessments; It is concluded then that the lack of evaluation in 
PEPs may be a contributing factor in determining how effective their 
efforts are both short term and long range. .As a result, this might 
hamper efforts to maintain PEPs over longer periods of time. The problem* 
of father participation continues to plague PEPs but most deem such 'parti- 
cipation as being vital to effective patenting. 

. It is gerierallj^ concluded then that PEPs, while existing in a variety 
of forms withir)-the region, still serve traditional clientele but show' 
some evidence of a move toward serving families whose structures repre- 
sent changing and emergi rig .trends . 

As alt result of these conclusions, the following recommendations are 
offered: 

1. that PEPs more, systematically idervtify and offer services for 
family structures which vary from traditional forms; 

2. ' that PEPs seek assistance in devising and implementing, a more, 

comprehensive evaluation of their activities; 

3. that PEPs develop more viabje methods of offering services • 
' which are sensitive to reasons which cause clients t6 drop 

out of courses and in effect help reduce such' reasons; 

4. that PEPs build more of their^activities around indications' 
that parents want to be better parents and further reduce the 
deficit approach to parent education centered around their neetiing 
to be better parents; , 

5. that PEPs build more of a funding conUituertcy which depends 
less on federal sources for support gi^^n the increasing insta- 
bility at that level when compared to othei;s; t. 




that CENTER (SEDL) staff cOnduct/Turther analyses of the Sjjrvey 
data to determine if there are causal factors contributing to 
patterns especially among and between family types, racial groups, 
income levels, employment patterns when examined according- to 



states in the region, 



s a means of providing 



eacK of thg sponsoring organizations and 
Parent eoircation programs hold much promi^e^s 
assistance to those. who a^e involved with parenting rOles- As such, these 
programs need to be aware of the complexities of parenting as a process,, 
the extraneous factors impacting upon the process and^ those involved, 
the range of^)^grm alternatives and activities which can enhance 
the process,* the need to effectively assess what is or has occured so 
that programs can increase their effectiveness, but esgeciilly to the. ways 
in which family structures are changing which are accoitpanied by a different 
set of issues, concerns, and needs, The^e types of awareness appear to be 
generally *evi dent in PEPs for this region- However, there is room For 
considerably awareness and action on the part of PBPs, It is. felt * 
tftat the findings from this effort will contribute toward making the 
awareness and action needed more a reality in the activities of PEPs and 
thus the families of parents they serve. 
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Part I 



SOUTHWEST PARENT* EDUCATION RESOURCE CEf^TER 
SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONALyDEVELOPMENT LABORATORX 
211 EAST SEVENTH STREET 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 78701 
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The following list contains a series of statements about, general issues in 
education, parent-teacher relations, teacher training programs, and Parent 
Involvenfent Training. Parent Involvement Training (PIT) includes any and j 
all activities designed to prepare undergraduate students to work with 
parents In their future roles as teachers , 

Please indicate how much you agr^e or^isagree with eWh of the following 
statements by circling how you feel. We are^trying to get your opinion , 'not 
what you think your opinion should be. ^ ' ^ . 

1 - ' 

HOW YOU ACTOAmv FEEL 



, SA Strongly Agree 

A Agree \ 

D Disagree x 

SD Strongrly Disagree 



K Parents are uaiially i:ooperative wijh teachers. 

. 2. Public school teachers are underpaid. 

3, Parents usually know what is best for their 
elementay school age children. 

4*, It Is possible to train teachers to manage 
the wide vetriety of student abilities 
present in today's classroom. 

5. Problems in schools are more the fault of 
parents than of teachers. 

6. Most teachers see themselves as professionals. 

7. Parent, participation in all school related 
matters should -be increased. 

8. The general public has confidence in our 
schools. 

9. Stronger efforts should be/inade to include 
parents on curriculum development boards. 

10. Training teachers to work with parents 

should not be' a priority for undergraduate 
training. 



-'HOW YOU ACTUALLY FEEL 



A 
A 



A 
A 



D 
D 



D SD 
D* SD 

D SD 

SD 

SD 
SO 

D SD 
P SD 
SA A D SD 

SA A D SD 
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SA 
SA 

^A 

SA 

SA 
SA 

:SA 

✓ 

SA 

r 



Having parents "help their children with 
homework is a good idea. 

If parents wcint to have more input into 
educational policy and planning; they should 
go to college and get a decree in education. 

It is the teacher's responsibility io get 
^parents involved in education. ^ 4 

Getting low income families interested in 
their schools is an unrealistic gaal. 

Parent Involvement Train^g is important 
enough to allocate under^graduate training 
time to it, ' ^ ' 

Parents are beVng given to<i many rights over 
matters that'are 'the concern of educators. 

Parenting and family life are private 
matters and not the'WJ^iness of teachers. 

Most teachers feel ^uncomfortable with parents 

If more t^me were available, I would advocate 
Parent Involvement Training jn undergraduate 
curriculum. 

Teaching is a respected profession, 

Teachers should be trained to teach; all 
other sch6ol problems should be handled 
by other professionals. 

Teachers have enough to worry about without * 
having to work with parents, ^^too. 

Host fxareTits are too emotional ly involved 
with their children to listen objectively 
to feedback from teaohers (especially if 
It IS negative)- ' ' 

Parent Involvement J'raining is another fad* 
in education; it should not be ^ken too 
seriT)usly- 

Parents are unwilling to tiice time for 
their children these days. 

Teachers are having to absorb more and more 
of. theTespons\bilities that parents used to 
assume* 
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HOW YOU ACTUALLY. FEEL 



27. More parents would help children at home if 
- -'they knew what to 3o. 

^28. Teacher education do^s not attract sharp, 
motivated persons. 

29. It IS appropriate for leachers to confer 
' with parents about the child's home life. 

30. Parent involvement in education is the 

' responsibility of the parent, not of the 
teacher. 

31. Teachers and other people in education are 
responsible for many 'of the problems with 
yauth 3nd children. 

« 

32. When given adequate information about their 
children, parents c«n make rational decisions. 

*33. Teachers need extra training to prepare 

them for working with parents of different 
cultural and ethnic backgrounds. 

34. Professors in Colleges of Education who teach 
undergraduates are not/prepared to conduct a 
course on parent involvement. 

35. Presently, there Is a shortage of materials 
necessary for developing a course on Parent 
Involvement Training. 

c . 

36. The average parent does more harm tha/good * 
by helping a child with "school work: 

Sj. Teacher training Should fol*Iow other profes- 
'sional programs and become a five-year . 
ti^ining sequence. 

38. iJith few exceptions, parerlts should always 
have the final word in educational decisions 
affectin'^ their children. * 

39. Teachers have little impact on parent behavior. 

40. Working with parents requires specific training. 

41. Lack of interest by college professors is a 
significant barrier %o Parent Involvement 

' Training for undergraduates. 

42. Education 'is having problems because parents 
are not doing their job- 



SA A 0 sa 

• SA A D SD 

SA A D SD 

» 

SA A D SD 

t 

jtk A 0 SD 

■ 

SA A p SD 

SA A D SO 

SA A' D SO 

SA jA D SD 

SA A D SD 



SA A 0 SD 



SA A 

SA A 

SA A 

SA A 



SA 



0 SD 

D SD 

D SD 

D . SD. 

D ^ SD 
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^ • ' HOW YOU ACTUALU FEEL 

* 

43. Developing a course on Parent Invol veme/it 

Training would require knowledge not . ^ 

currently availab-le in mostlcoWeges of , 
Education. • . SA /a D SD 

44* Teacher evaluation by parents is a' good idea.' SA A D SD 

45. Parent Involvement .Training should be re- - »' 
quired for teachers as a continuing education 

cour^ after the first year of teaghing. SA A D SD 

46. " -Working v)1th parents is a counsel9r's job. ' "SA A o' Sd' 

Part II 

Assume for a moment that Parent Involvement Training (PIT) has been mandated 
for all 'undergraduates in education. Given this as a requirement, please ; 
respond to the following items, using the definitions from Part I: ^ 

. *' t HOW YOU ACTUALLY FEEL 

^ \ ' 

1."" Incor^^oir^ting PIT into an existing course 

would-be niore than adequate*. / SA A D * SD 



2- PIT should be>riLsented as a core, "theory" 

course. " ^ SA A D SD 

3. Student immaturity would prevent a PIT course ' 
from being significantly useful at any point 

in training. ' t ' SA A D SD 

4- PIT should be handled by another department* SA A D SD 

5. Provitiihg a communication skills training or * 
human relations training would provide all 

that would be pertinent for PIT. ^ SA A D SD 

* 

6. systematic inservice on PIT should 

be available for professors. SA A D SD 

7. Pit should be handled by inservice training 

for teachers • ^ " SA A D ^ SD 
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Part III • . • . . • ' 

How do you feel about iac^-of-^^^e-f ollo w in f-ways PareRt-IwoOvement Traiaing 
could be presented in the undergraduate curriculum? Rate how important you 
think each item is by circling ti<e appropriate number on the five-point scale. 
The lowest rating is J[ and the highest rating is 5^. ^ 



IMPORTANCE OF METHOD 



Low 



High 



_a. Requiring student in\/olvement in a parent 
organization. 

_b. "Pairing student teachers with parent 
volunteers. . ' - 

c. Mandatory participation in parent-teach'er 

conferences. 

^d. Mandatory .home-visits while student t;eaching- 

_e. Required ^nvolvepent in a comnumty organi- 
, zation where stuaent' teaching occurs. 

^f. Participation in role^-plays, o^r other 

' laboratory exerctses involving teachers 
and parents. 

^g. Having field supervisor observe at least 

two parent conferences le^ by the student. ^ 

h. Bringing in a public school te^fcher as^a 

speaket** orf parent-teacher relations. 

1. Required written family history of a child, 

J. Bringing in a parent(s) to class as experts 

in parent-teacher relations* 

k. Interviewing a parent leader. 

1. Having each student develop a personal 

library for and about parents. 

m. Having students evaluate parenting "maierials 

far content, topic, target group^eading 
level, etc. ' 



Part I-V 



\ 



3 
3 

3 
3 



7 



4 
4 



4 
4 

4' 
4 



5 
5 



1' 

Please review the preceding suggestions for Parent Involvement Tralning'and 
quickly make a single (/) if you have* ever included that activity in any of 
your roflege teaching^ Please use the left-hand column for this. 



NEXT PAGE, p(eASE. 



Part V 



4 

Input ^nto the decision-making process can come from several sources. For 
schools, thesejcan include: central office staff, state/federal agencies, 
principals, students, parents, teachers, etc. Quite often though, f;rnal 
authority, for decisions is .the responsibility of one group or person^ So, 
particfpation in decision-making can occur at two levels: 

1. providing input only ^ 

■ 

2. having final authorrty (which includes providing 
input) 

For the" purposes of this survey, ^ARENTS, TEACHERS, ani PRINCl'PALS ha^r 
been targeted as the major decision-making sources irr^local schools. With 
•this in mind, who do you think should have the right to (1) provijle input 
only or (2) have the final authority, regardingthe issues listed below. 

DIRECTIONS : Please underline for input and icircle) for final authority. 



FOR EXAMPLE: 



d. 
b. 



Parents 

Handling individual learning problems^ ^ 
Handling individual learning problems. P 
Handling individual .learning problems. 

DECISION-WAKING ISSUES 



Teachers 

® 



Princii)al 
PR 

PR 
(PF 



> 



DEGREE OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR DECISION 



1. Ability grouping for instruction. . 
Homework assignments. 

3. Classroom discipline methods. ^ 

4. Pupil evaluation. 

5. Teaching methods. , 

6. Selection of textbooks and other 
learning materials. 

7. Degree o^ emphasis on social skills 
vs. cognitive ski.lls. 

8. Placement into Special Education. 



Parents 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 



Teachers 



P 
P 



Principal 
• PR , 

PR 

PR 

PR . 
P*R 



, Pi* ' 

PR 
PR 

NEXT PAGE, PLEASE. 



DEGREE OF RESPONSIglLITY FOR DECISION 



9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 

13." 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17, 

18. 
19. 



Emphasis in arts vs. basic skills. 

Emphasis on science vs, social 
studies. 



Providi 



Hinng/firing school staff, 

career information. 

Sex role/sex, education instruction. 

Emphasis on multicultuiral educatjon. 

Promotion and retention standards of 
students. 

Desegregation/integration plans. 

Rotation/assignment of teachers 
within building. 

Fan)>ly problems affecting student 
perfonnance. 

Evaluation of school staff. 



Parents 
P 

p , 

p ' 

p 
p 

■ p 



p 
p 



- Teachers ' Principals 

r 

T ' fR 



T 
T 
T 
T 
T 

T 
T 



•T 
T 



PR 
PR 

PR 
PR 
PR 

PR 
PR 

PR 

PR 
PR 




ONLY A FEW MORE ITEMS 



Please check (/) the appropricrte response to the following information. 



L How many years have you taught at the coTjege level? 

legs than 1 year , 

^ 1-3 years , ^ 

• 4-6 years 

7-9 years 

10 or more years 



2. How many ye^ars have you taught in public (or private) schools? 

^ less than 1 year ' 

1-3 years . 

^ 4-6 years* 

' 7-9 years^ 

. 10 or more years 



3. Primary focus of your graduate training ex[^riente: ^ 
Kindergarten/P/eschool 

El^wntary Education ' 

Special Education ^ 

Curriculum and Instruction ^ 

Other, please Jpecify ^_ 



4. Apprcximaj^e enrollment of present institution where you are teaching. 



Up to 1,000 iy,001-20,000 

1.000- 5,000 ^ 20,001,-30,000 

5.001- 10, OOtJ 30,001-40,000 
' 10,001-15,000 / 40,001 + 



5* How much do ^^ou include parent- teacher relaitions as part of your teaching 



None ^ ^ 

Very little, only if it comes up in class discussions ^ 

I usCialljT'devote at least oi>e cJtass session to this topic 

I teach a "module" on this topic as part of my course 

I teach a course devoted to this topic ^ * " 

Other, please specify* ' ' [ 



6. Sex: Male ^ Female 

7, Which of *the^ fol lowing are you> ^ , 

^'American Indian ^ p 

Mexican American ^ 

Black 

Anglo 

^ Asian » " 

^ Other, please specify 



THAMK YOU VERY MUCH FOR COMPl^TING THE SURVEY. 



APPENDIX B-1 

CHAR ACTERI-STICS OF RESPONDENTS IN THE SAMPLE 
(N = 575> 



J' 



■Survey Questions 

1. How ma/jy years have you taught at the college level? (N,= 567 responses; 

15 less thatn 1 y'ear , • . ' ', ' 

. 82 1-3 years 

107 4-6 years 

W 7-9 years • 

257 10 or more years 

2. -How many years have you taught in public (or private) schools? 

(N = 565 responses) 

4 

10 less 'than 1 year 

89 1-3 years 
150 4-6 ^ears 
7-9 years 
221 ) 10 or: more years 

3. Primary focus of your graduate training experience; (N = 568 responses) 

47 Kindergarten/f*reschool 

191 Elementary Blljcation ^ ^ 

29 Special Education \ " . 

• 201 Curriculum and Instruction 

T55~ Other, pleas6 specify: ( largest single categor y; Education 
^ , Administration ) 

4. Approxiinate enrollment of present institution where you are teaching: 
(N = 566 responses) . ' > \ 




62 Up to 1,00Q J2_ 15,0C 

TeT 7,000-5.000 ' . 24 20,001 -^0,00^ 

W' 5.001-10.000 ' ' "TT 30;001 -40.000 ♦ 

"g8" 10.001-15.000 " 40.000 + 

How much do jrou include parerjt- teacher relations as part of your 
teaching? (N - 575 responses) , - . . 

• 1^ None 

T60~ Very little, only if It comes up in class discussion, 

2TT I usually devote at least one class session to this topic % 

84 I teach a "module" on this topic as part of my course 

24 I teach a course /ievoted to ♦this topic 

aa Other. pleas6 specify: ( largest single category : "Parent-Teacher 

- integrated in to all coCirses ) ' 

" ■ ■ . . ( 



6,. Sex: 256 >Male 294 Female (N = 550 responses) 

4 

10, Which of the following are you:, (N = 56] responses) 

10 _ American Indian 

"28' ' Mexican American ' 

^JT Blacks 

^ 468 Anglo 

2 Asi.an , • - . 

9^ Ohter, please specify: (1 Cuban, 2 Jews, several facetious 

responses) ^ . 




>APPENDIX B-2 

BREAKDOWN OF RESPQNDEifTS' CHARACTERISTICS 
BY STATE 



BREAKDOWN OF R£SPeffPENT$' COLLEGE TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
X BY STATE 

:.y / ' , {N = 567) > 



Tcarb 1 caun 1 lis] vui icyc 


AR ■ 


LA 


MS 


flM 


*0K 


TX 


Total 


Less than 1 year 


1 


5 




2 


1 


6 


15 


l-J years ^ 


12 


5 


10 


. 6 


8 


41 


82 


4-6 years 


9 


9 


12 


8 ' 


10 


59 


107 


7-9 years 


8 


10 


17 


6 


10. 


55 


106 


10+ years 


11 


37 


18 


16 


29 


130 


257 


• ✓ 

Totals by State - 


57, 


66 


,57 


38 


58 


291 


567 



BREAKDOWN OF RESPONDENTS' SCHOOL TEACHING EXPERIENCE 





BY STATE 
(N = 565) 






i 






Years Teaching School 


AR 


LA 


MS 


NM 


oi; 


TX 


Total 


Less than 1 year 


1 


2 


-2 


2 


1 


2 


10 


1-3 years 


13 


9 


8 


7 


12 


40 


,89 " 


4-6 years 


10 


12 


19 


8 


13 


88 


150 


7-9 years 


8 


9/ 


8 


7 


9 


.54 


95 


10+ years 


25 


33 


20 


14 


23 


106^ 


22T . 


Tdtals by State 


57 


65 


57 


, 38 


58 


290 


565 



. NUM8ER''QF RESPONDENTS FROM EACH TRAINING AREA 
^1 - 8Y STATE ; 

JN = 56§) - 



Area of Graduate' Training 


A^ ^ 


LA 


• MS 


NM 


OK 


TX 


Total 


Kindergarten, Preschool 


8 


10 


2 


3 


5 


19 


- 47 


Elementary dducation 


23 


*26 


24 


8 


21 


89 


191 


> 












10 

• 


4 


Special Education 


2 


8 . 


4 


2. 


3 


29 


Curricdlum and Instruction 

< 


. 17 


17 


17 


17 . 


20 


113 


201 


(^ther) 


*8 


5 


10. 


8 


9 


60 


1 UU 


Totals by State 

* 9 


58 


66, 


57 


38 


58 


291 


568 

• 


1 

ENROLLMENT 'size OF RESPONDENTS 


' COLLEGES OR UNIVERSITIES 




f 


BY STATE 














(N = 566) 






* 






E'stimated EnroVlment 


AR 


LA 


MS 


NM 


OK 


TX 


Total 


Up to 1,000 


14 


7 


6 


3 


3 


29 


62 


1,001 - 5,QD0 


15 


,16 


20 


17 • 


34 


67 


169 


5,001 ^ 10, OOP ^ 


22 


27 


4 


3 


11 


81 


148 


10,001 - 15,000 

• 


3 


11 


23 


9 


5 


37 


, 88 


15,001 - 20,000 


4 


3 


3 


1 


• 1 


30 


4^ 


?0,001 - 30,000 




2 






4 




24 


30,001 - 40,000 

• 












21 

• 


21 


40,001+ 












* 12 


12 


Totals by $tate 


. f 58 


66 


56 


38 


58 


290 


£^6 



2o;s 



/ 



NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS HHP INCLUDE PARENT-TEACHER 
RELATIONS IN THEIR TEACHING" ! ' 
BY STATE - ^ , 
(N = 576) . 



Ainount of Parent- 
Teacher Included 


' AR 


LA 


MS 


NM 


OK 


TX 


■Total 


None ^ 


1 


\- 


3 


2 


1 


12 


19 


Very Little 


n 


23 


18 


9 

« 


' 17 


82 


160 


At Least One class ^ 


24 


22 


17 


14 


20 


114 


211 


A Module ^ 


12 


12 


11 


2 


12 


35 


84 


A Course 


3 


2 


3 


5 


4 


*7 


24 


(Other) 


7 


11 


7 


6 


5 


42 


78 


Totals by State^ 


58 


70 


59 


38 


59 


292 


576 



4 



\ 

NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE RESPONDENTS , 
BY STATE 
(N = 550) 

Sex of Respondents AR , LA MS NM OK -TX Total 

Male - 20 24 24 1^ 27 143 256 

Female 36 40 31 17 27' 143 - 294 



Totals by State 56 64 55 35 54 286 550 



2V0 
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BREAKDOWN OF ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF RESPONDENTS 
BY .STATE 
(N =' 552) 



Ethnic Background 






1 A 
LM 


MQ 
no 


MM 


UN 




( 0 Ld 1 


Anglo 




< 

45 


56 


51 


28 




238 . 


468- 


Black 




10 


8 


5 • 




4 


17 


44 


Hispanic 










6 




22 


28 


American Indian 




2 






• 2 




6 


10 


Asian 










1 




1 


2 


Totals by State 




57 


64 


56 


37 


54 


284 


552 



^10 
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APPENDIX ^- 
PART I ITEMS LOADING ON 3 PRINCIPAL FACTORS ' - 

' 

FA@|OR I ^ ^ ' 

5p Problems in schools are more the-^ault of parents than of teachers, 

16, Parents are be1?g given too many Rights over matters that are the: 
concern of educators, ^ 

23. Host parents are too efnotionally involved with their children to ^ 
listen objectively to feedback from teachers (especially if it is 

• negative), ^ 

25. Parents are unwilling to take time for their children these days. 
42. Education is having problems because parents are not doing their job. 

FACTOR II . *-] 

17, Parenting and famfly life are p»Hvate matters and not the business 

of teachers. tec ^ 

21y Teachers ^should be trained to teach; all other school problems should 
\ be handled by other professionals. 

22. Teachers have enough to worry about without having to worR with ^ 
parents, too. 

30. Parent inv'olvement in education is Ihe responsibility of the parent, 

* not' of the teacher. - <- * ^ * . 

> 

• 10. Training teachers to work wfth parents should not^ be a 
priority for undergraduate training^ 

^ 13. It is the teacher's Responsibility to get parents involved 
In education. ' ^ 

14. Getting low Income families-interested in their schools is 
an unreal istic goal 

15. ' Parent Involvement *Training is important enough to allocate 

undergraduate training* time to it. 



2 » ^ 



I 



FACTOR III 

10. .Training teachers to work with parents should n^t be i priority for 
undergraduate tra'yiing* 

16, Parent Involvement Training is important enough to allpcate under- 
graduate training time to it- 

19. If more time were afvailable, I would advocate Parent Involvement 
Training in undergraduate curriculum. 

ZZ. Teachers need extra training to prepare Jthem for working with 
parents of different cultural and ethnic backgrounds. 

40, Working with parents requires specific training. 



24. Parent Involvement Training is •another fad in education; 
• 'it should not be taken too seriously. 



J 



{ 



■ APPENDIX C-2 ' 
MEAN .RATINGS PER ITEM IN PART .1* 

Item Mean Rating 



1. Parent^ are usually cooperative with teachers. .1.90. 

2. Public school teachers are underpaid. ' 1-44 

3. Parents usually know what is best for their £^ 
elementary school age children. 2.47 

4. It _[s possible to train teachers to manage *^ 
the wide variety of student abilities 

present in today's classroom. '1-80 z' 

5. 'Problems in schools are more the fault, of 

■ parents than of teachers. " 2.61 

6. ftost teachers see themselves as professionals. 2.17 

7. Parent participation in all school related ' 
. matters should be increased. , .1.72- 

8. The general public has confidence in our ' . , . 
^schools. I 2.63 

9. Stronger efforts should be made to include 

parents on curriculum development boards. 2.01 

10. Training teachers to work with parents 

should not be a priority for undergraduiite <* 
training. . "^'Ux 

11., Having parents help their children with 

homework' is a flood idea. 2.06 

12. If parents want to have'more ieput into • 
educational policy and planning^ they should 1 

.go to college and get a degree, in education. 3.34 

13. -It is the teacher's responsibility ,to get 

parents lovolved in education. , 2.34^ 

14. Getting low income families interested in 

their schools is an unrealistic goal. 3.18 '- 

15. Parent Involvement training is important , • 

enough to allocate undergraduate training ^ _ 

time to it. . ' . ' '-^-^ 

213 

= strongly agree, Z = agree, 3 = disagree, 4 » strongly disagree. 
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16. Paren'^s are being given too many rights over 
matters that "^ice 'the concern of educators. 

17. Parenting and family life are private 
matters and not the business of teachers. 

18. Most teachers feel uncomfortable with parents. 

^ 19. If mre time were available, I would a<i|[V(K:aJe 
parent Involvement Training in undergraduate 
curriculum. 

20. teachTng is a respected {Jrofession.^ , 

21. Teachers should be trained to teach; all 
other schoo] problems should be handled 
by other professionals. 

ZZ. Teachers have enough to worry about without 
having to work with parents, too. 

23. Most parents are too emotionally involved 
with their children to listen ^objectively 
to^eedback^from teachers (especially if 
it is negati've). 

24. Parent Involvement Training is another fad 
in eilucation; it. should not be taken too 
seriously. 

25. Parents are unwilling to take time for 
their children these days. 

26. Teachers are having to absorb more and nfiore 
of the responsibilities that parents used to 
assume. * ^ ^ 

27. More parents would help children at home if 
they knew what to do. 

28. Teacher education does not attract sharp, 
n^otivated persons. 

29. It is appropriate for teachers to confer 
with parents about the child's home life. 

30. Parent involvement in education is the 
responsibility of the parent, not of the 
teacher. ' ^ 

31. Teachers and other people in education are 
responsible for many of the problems with 
youth and children. ; 



Mean RatirKi 
m 

2*91 

2.93 
2.44'* 

1.84 
2.23 

3.06 
3.22 



2.74 

3.15 
2.77 

■ 

1.97 
^1.89 
2.85 
T.87 

2.85 

2:43 



32. 



When given adequate informatfon about their 
children, , parents caij make rational decisions. 



1.98 



33. Teachers nded extra training to prepare them 
for working with parents of different 

cultural and ethnic backgrounds. , 

34. Professors , in Colleges of Education teacrh 
und^p§fl3uates are not prepared to conduct a ' 

course on parent involvement. ^ 2.60 

35. Presently, there is a shortage of materials 
necessary for developing a course on Parent 

Involvement Training. ^'^i , 2.45 

36. The average parjent does more harm than gooh 

by helping a child with school work. ^-^^ 

37. Teacher training should follow other profes- 
sional programs and become a five-year * . * 
training sequence.' 2* II 

38. With few exceptionsVparents should always 
have the final word iff educational decisions 

affecting their childfen. ^ * f 2. 56 

* . ^ 

,39. Teachers have little impact on parent behavior. 2.77 

40. Working with parents requires "specific training. 2.18 

41 .\ Lack of interest by college professors is a 
^significant barrier to Parent Irrtol vement 
Training for undergraduates. . ^ 



2.50 



42. Education is>having problems because parents 
are not do^ng their job. 

43. Developing a course on Parent Involvement 
' Training would require knowledge not 

currently available in most Colleges of . 
Education; 

44. Teacher evaluation by parents- is a good idea. . 2.53 

45. Parent Involvement Training should be requi,red 
for teachers as a continuing education course 

' after the* first year of teaching. 2.24 

46. Working with parents is counselor's job. 2.87 

215 



APPENDIX C-3 

Differences' in the Ratings* 
Items 1-46 RelatecJ to the Amount of Parent- 

(p<_.05) 



of Part I 

Teacher Relations Taught 



Item/ 



Mean None Little Class Module Course 



Other 



5 
9 

10 

15 
16 
17 
19 
22 
23 
24 
25 
27 
28 
29 
3Q 
34 
35 

43 
45 
46 



2.61 
2.01 
3.11' 
2.34 
"1.93 
2.91 
2.92 
1.84 
3.22 
2.75 
3.15 
2.77 
1.89 
2.84 
1.86 
2.84 
2.58 
2.45 
2.77 
2.51 
2.65 
2.24 
2.87 



2.58 

2.16 

2.63 

2.63 

2.^7^ 

2.63 

2.53 

2.11 

2.95 

2.74 

2^84 

2.63 • 

2.00 

2.68 

2.05 

2.58 

1.95 

2.16 

Z.il 

2.58 * 

2.47 

2.47 

2.74 



2.51 

2.11 

2.86 

2.54 

2.12 

2.84 

2 ..82 

1.97 

3.10 

2.62 

3.03 

2.67' 

1.97 

2.72 

1.95 

2.71 

2.37 

2.27 

2.64 

2.40 

2.55 

2.32 

2.73 



2.08 
3.15 
2.30 
1.91 
2.86 
2.92 
1.79 
3.20 
2.72 
3.15 
2.74 
*1.91 
2.83 
1.81 
2.83 
2.65 
2A2 
2.75 
2.43 
2.61 
ZAt 
2.96 



2.76 
1.77 
3.35 
2.30 
1.67 
2.96 
3.05 
1.67 
3.39 
2.83 
3.27 
2.90 
1.80 
3.08 
1.75 
2.99 
2.82 
2.69 
3.06 
2.76 
f.80 
2.23 
2.88 



2.95 
1.95 
3.50 
2.05 
1.55 
3.14 
3.05 
1.59 
3.32 
2.86 
3.45 
3.05 
1.95 
3.09 
1.77 
3.14 
2.59 
2.59 
2.82 
2.32 
3*00 
1.91 
3.00 



2.72 
1.87 
3.24 
2.06 
1.86 
3.09 
3.05 
1.87 
3.35 
2.94 
3.29 
2.83 
1.76 
2.82 
1.92 
3.95 
2.71 
2.68 
2.92 
2.68 
2.76 
2.41 
2.92 



*1 = strongly agree; 2 = agree; 3 = disagree; 4 = strongly disagree 
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APPEHOIjfES^ 

FOR, . 

AREA FOCUS TWO APPENDIX A 

• , 5gRS0NAL CONSTRUCT THEORY 

Personal Construct Theory ^ 

Cognitive structural variables will be presented as an Important 
consideration In studj^l ng l!uman behavior. Theory suggests that a person's 
enfcounters with the world about him are mediated by the operation of 
cognitive structures, which are referred to as personal constructs by 
, ' George Kelly {Kelly, 1963; Bannister and Hair, 1968). Personal constructs, 
according. to Kelly, are personal inventions which reflect an Individual's 
unique representation of the world, a world he has created. They structure 
an individual's soci*al world by processing 'information about specific 
social Stimuli and then lead the individual towards particular social or 
I clinical judgments regarding that stimuli. Simply put, cognitive ^ 
Structures guide individuals in theory unique interpretation of actual 
events. Intuitively, it appears that a study of human behavior could be 
framed as a study of individual cognitive Aructures. 

Much of the theoretical framework pertift£nt to this study is derived 
from the work of George Kelly's theory of perstfK^ consti^ucts. Related 
<^ theoretical positions include 0. J. Harvej^'s (1966) work on ()el1ef systems 
• -All port's {1937) ideas about individual trait systems, and Hurray's (1938) 

• * 

need system. *. These theoretists all perceive man toje an active organism 
that approaches his environment with unique perceptual filters whkh lead 
him towards certain responses antf^ay from others. Perceptual filters are 
controlled by an individual's cognitive Structures and the organization of 
those structures. Wheth^^the cognitive structures are called belief 
systems, trait systems, or a need system, all are hypothesized to mediate 
between man and his environment. 
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Personal constructs ffi?ict1on as the lenses through wtiich individuals 
experience the world, -biasing our perception of reality. Figuratively 
speaking, one can be near-sighted or far«*sighted depending upon the 
etaboration and complexity of the personal constructs with which one views 
the world. The structures as well as their organization, are important 
points of consideration. Personal constructs are hierarchical irt nature, 
some are large, superordinate structures where others are small, 
subordinate components of others. Any single constructs is. likely to be 
shared with other adjacent or related constructs^ constructs which are 
superordinate in one instance may 6e concomitantly subordiante to a 
different set of constructs. Large, superordinate constructs provide an 
important foundation for small constructs, making then more integral and 
therefore, more stable than the latter. Consequently, superordinate 
constructs are enmeshed in the psychology of an individual; they are the 
background against which other constructs are created and behaviors 
developed to *'test'' them, ' 

Personal cosntructs are internalized notions abouT reality where 
behaviors are external manifestations of internal conditions. Behaviors 
contribute to the process of construction by testing-out personal 
constructs. As such, every behavior is a mini-experiment in the 
reliability and validity of internal constructs. As behaviors test the 
constructs, individuals have an opportunfty to confirm, expand or reject 
their personal inventions about' the world. Behaviors have no meaning, 
without the constructs from which they originated. Consequently, under- 
standing human behavior in its totality requires the identification^f 
personal constructs as well as behaviors. Additionally, designing 
interventions for change in individual behavior would be significantly 

• s 
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enhance 




addressing the supporting constructs rather than the 



manifestation of them. 

Persorral constructs come, In many sizes and shapes /covering many 
topics of varying .degrees of personal Importance. For the purposes of this 
research, all the matjpr premises of personal constructs are being applied 
to what will be called a complex construct of child rearing. Complex 
constructs are an application of the personal construct paradigm where the 
beliefs, values, attitudes and behaviors of an individual, regardi-ng a 
particular topic, are theorized to be hierarchical in nature, mutually 
supportive and internally consistent enough to produce a model 
representative of that construct. For example, the beliefs, values and 
attitudes of parents relevant to child rearing should produce a model of 
parent-child socialization that is enacted by pareSt behaviors. Beliefs,^ 
values and attitudes are different types and levels of influences affecting 
.parenting behavior. An important concern of this study is to isolate these 
different influences, measure their interrelationships, and begin to 
develop folk nwdels (complex constructs) of parent-child socialization. 
Personal Constructs: Assumptions and Examples 

The following is a list of basic assumptions drawn from the work of 
George Kelly (see Bannister and Hair, 1968) which are pertinent to the 
theoretical premises of the study on influences on child rearing. Area 
Focus Two. Each premise will be followed by a single explanatory note 
describing its relevan'cy for this study. 

Assumptio'n 1: That man is an active participant in his environment. 
. • Explanatory Note : Parents do not passively accept the 

i "father" role or the "mother" role. Instead they act'ively 
create tHeir unique version of what their individual parent 
.roles should be. ^ 



Assumption 2: Individuals make unique interpretations of actual events. 

These interpretations have an inner reality that can become 

•J 

integral to the individual over time. 
Explanatory Note: As individuals Interpret their environ- 
ment they develop beliefs, values and attitudes that carry 
significant Influence in future Interpretations of events. 
Over time these beliefs and values vriTl become core to an 
individual's psyche. It is hypothesized that beliefs and ■ 
values relevant to child rearing will have significant 
Influences on parents and parent behavior as revealed 
through self-report measures of parent behavior, 

Assumption 3; Any singfe event is subject to as mar\y interpretations as 
■ -I 

^ there, are witnesses. Although individual experiences of a 

\L single event will never be exactly the same, they mty be 

similar. 

Explanatory Note: .> Individual parents will react differently 
to individual childs^^beha^jki*. Behavior one parent will 
' label obnoxious, another might label creative. Ii^, tems of 

' this research, what Influences these parents to view the 
same behavior so differently? To what extent .««Tr-w« pre- | 
diet parent differences based on descriptions of cognitive* 

< 

structures? 

Assumption 4: Personal constructs* are .the accumulated interpretations of 
events, which tend to become mbre or less Integrated over 
time-; These personal constructs act as a set of goggles 
through which Individuals "see" their world. .As individuals 
make new Interpretations they may adjust their lenses to 



•1 

provide a better approximation to their most current view 

■ 

of reality. 

Explanatory Note : First time parents may have mary Inter- 
pretatldns of their environment that lead them to anticipate 
and enact their parent role In a particular manner. Actual 
experience as parents may lead to new Interpretations of the 
specific event called parenting forcing them to view that 
reality differently. As they have a second child, their 
experiences wi\h the first child are likely to have changed 
their view of reality In some ways, leading tijem to behave 

■ 

differently as parents with a newborn. 

Assumption 5; Constructs are cliaracterlstlcally hierarchical with some 

constructs being more Important than others. There can be 

single constructs or clusters of Interrelated constructs. 

' An organized cluster of constructs Is mare stable (resistant 

to change) tban single constituent constructs. Single 

constructs are too '*weak'* to make a noticeable difference 10 

a person's attempts to anticipate future events. 

Explanatory Note : Par^ents have mar^y beliefs and values, 

sane of which are more Important than others. The most 

Important values should have the strongest Influence on 

parenting behavior. Clusters of beliefs, values and 

attitudes support one another Increasing their personal, 

Internal Validity, 'As these Interrelated constructs become 

further entrenched In an Individual's personal make-up, 
I 

numerous reality testings (behavioral testings) are required 
to Invalidate than. Individual behaviors would be examples 
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of single constructs that hav^ little meaning by them- 
selves. 

Assumption 6; A person's constructs, or his representation of the world,^ 
impose certain limits on how new experiences will 
approached, although growth and change can occur if an 
individual chooses to define or extend a persona construct 
system. Interpretations which define constructs simply 
provide clearer sight of what was already knojm, where 
extending a cOjC^struct challenges one to create unexplored 
possibilities. 

Explanatory Note^ Parent education is one avenue through 
which parents can define and extend their personal 
constructs regarding child rearing, A parent may be using 
Parenting techniques >fithout knowing why or whether all of 
their behaviors were mutually c<impatible or resourceful • 
Through parent education new information about the under- 
lying premises of different parenting techniques may provoke 
them to try a different approach (extend their construct) or 
use a technique more consistently (define their construct). 
As persons define and extend thefr construction, their total 
arrangement of constructs will change to accommodate thft new 
information. An individual's amount of experience is equiv* 
alent to the number of revised constructions rather than the 
actual number of experienced events. Again, importance is 
placed on the interpretations of evfints, not the events 



Assumption 7: 



themselves, \ 



' Explan^atory Hote : According to this atfs^umptlon, a mother of 
seven children could have less Information and understanding 
about child development, parenting, Individual differences, 
etc# than a mother of only one child. If thfr former used the 
sane set of constructs to Interpret the behaviors of all 
seven children. The mother of one may have revised and 
extended her set -of constructs m^ny times, making her the 
more "experienced" mother. 
Assumption 8: Persons use a variety of personal constructs, ^me of which 
may be Inferentlally Incompatible vrith one another; not 
every construct win logically Imply the other., Certain 
Inccmpati bin ties may be more apparent than real and In 
other Instances people may not be aware of blind spots and 
contradictions within their own set, of constructions. 
Explanatory Hote : Parent superordtnate constructions may 
be love and training which could-i-nclude subsystems of 
hugging, kissing, spanking, or Ignoring. These ar^ 
differences' that are inore apparent than real. An example 
of "blind spots" might be a parent who values obedience 
and respect from his children and uses corporal punishment 
to Irtstm these values In his children. By Identifying 
the^ values and discussing different parent techniques, 
a parent may observe a contradiction or conflict In the 
values and the techniques he/she used to accomplish them* 
This observed contradiction could motivate the person to 
change his/her behwior* Connecting vrith the superordlnate 
construct (values) should provide a meaningful base from 



/ 

vrtiich parents .can understand their behavior and make # 

choices about It. 
/ 

Assinnption 9: One individual may impose a construction of experience 

Similar to that Imposed by another. To the extent this is 
true, the tv#o individuals have similar psychological pro'- 
cesses. It is not important that they have experienced 
the same events, rather that th^ have made similar 
conclusions regarding similar events. 
Explanatory Note : It is probable that parents can be 
clustered together according to their personal constructs 
regarding parenting. Similar parents can be said to have 
similar models of parent-child socialization. Identifying 
the cluster of constructs relevant to child rearing should 
lead to identification of parent-child socialization models. 

Assumption 10. To the extent that a person anticipates (invents) the inter- 
nal construction processes of another, he may play a role in 
a social process involving another. Persons respond to one 
another in a manner consistent with their personal construc- 
tions of one another. 

Explanatory Note: , Adults with children enact their parent 
rifles accordlTig to their personal construct(s) of a child. 
Parental expectations of their children will originate In 
their construct of "child" wtilch, in this study, is hypothe- 
sized to originate in their beliefs about the nature of the 
child. A parent who believes the nature of the child Is 
*wild and untamed** Is Ifkely to Interpret a child's behavior 
differently than a parent who believes the nature of the 
child is "love and innocenceJ! 



Assumption 11: A person can be understood to the extent that his system of 
constructs for or<ler1ng and anticipating evens Is under- 
stood. 

Explanatory Note : For the purposes of this study, It Is 
suggested that a parent's model for parent-child socializa- 
tion can be best understood In t^rms of those constructs 
pertinent to that model. In this study, parent systems of 
constructs for ordering and anticipating future events have 
been Identified as the Interrelationship of specific 
beliefs, values, and attitudes relevant^to their role as 
parents^ These constructs should lead to the description 
of folk models of parent-child socialization, complex 
. constructs through which parenting bfitiavlors are perceived, 
y. Interpreted and tested out. 

Assumption 12: Defined' 1"n the above manner, personal constructs are not 

qualifying, "optional" Information to supplement our appre- 
elation of observable behavior. Behavior, then. Is testing- 
out of personal constructs, and therefore understood only 
In the perspective of Its, context of constructions. 
Explanatory Note ; Studies limited to observing parent 
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behavior jnay lack a necessary context for Interpreting ^ 
those ^lehavlors. In terms of parent education,' Inter- 
ventions designed to focus only on behaviors nfeiy not be as 
effective as Interventions which 1dent^fy the personal con- 
structs being tested by the behaviors. Interventions 
focused on the complete gestalt of constructs and behaviors 
should be more effective because of the enhanced meaning of 
the intervention to the individual. 

% 
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APPENDIX B 
Profile of a Person 

« 




* • / 

This drawing is a simple representation of the hypothetical components 
of an Indvl dual's personal make-up. It suggests that an Individual con- 
sists of beliefs, values, attitudes and behaviors. Beliefs and values are 
high order Inferences about the world; they are superordlnate constructs 
which provide the necessary support for all other subconstructs. The 
dotted lines 'separating then Indicate the Intimate relationship between 
values and beliefs and the Integral role they play In an Indvldual's 
personal make-up. In this sense they are structural components, suggesting" 
they are a part of the very fiber of an Individual. This characteristic of 



beliefs and values makes them less vulnerable to Influence from outside 
sources. As In the drawing, beliefs and values are literally Inside the 
person, well Insulated by external Inputs. 

If beliefs and values are structural (Integral to an indlvdlual's 
internal organi2]at1on), attitudes and behaviors are functional. They are 
important to the Internal organization, but not as substantively as the 
formeV. Attitudes and behaviors functionally support beliefs and values, 
so although they are peripheral to the individual system as a whole, they 
are Important subcomponents of beliefs and values. Attitudes and behaviors 
are a visible translation of^^eTlefs and values. There are many more 
attitudes and behaviors than there are beliefs and values. 

Complex Constructs t 




—Complex Construct; 
Child Rearing 



Single constructs can exist within levels (e.g., a values construct, a 
belief construct, etc.) or In combination vrith other constructs across 
levels. Total cross sections of beliefs, values, attitudes and behaviors 
would represent a complex construct; an Individual's psyche has- many 
complex constructs. The complex construct which Is the focus of this study 
is child rearing. B^- 
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AREA< FOCUS TWO 



APPENDIX C 



N. 



The following is a series of individual profiles 
of respondents' factor scores on (1) Beliefs about 
the Nature of People, (2) Beliefs about the Nerture 
of Children, (3) Values Parents Have for Themselves, 
and (4) Values Parents Have for Their Children* 
Profiles are provided for each of the subjects 
interviewed; profiles are superimposed on the profile 
of the g^oup mean for visua^l comparisons. Four of 
the profiles are accompanied by small case studies 
of the interviewed parents. These case studies 
are provided as a descriptive narrative of a^partic-y 
ular model as those respondents appeared to be the ^ 
bast examples of some particular parent model. 
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Mean 

Individual Profile 

BELIEFS ABOUT 
THE NATURE OF PEOPLE 



INDIVIDUAL PROFUES OF^ FACTOR SCORES 



Subject: CU 



BELIEFS ABOUT 
THE NATURE OF CHILDREN 



VALUES PARENTS. 
HAVE FOR THEIR CHILDREN 



VALUES PARENTS ' 
HAVE FOR THEMSELVES 
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Model 1: Authoritarian Parent (CU) 



Camerom's interview was the most difficult interview to make sense 

of. She was not as relaxed as other parents, although she tried to appear 

relaxed. Her house and yard were very neat; her house was. extremely tidy 

and "perfect" looking, although the furnishings and neighborhood were 

middle income. She had several characteristics that ruade her stand out 

when compared with the other parents interviewed. She was considerably 

« 

more dramatic in her responses, using rriore affect and intonation. Her 
first response to many of the vignettes was an exclamatory, "Oh my good- 
ness, well dear me, what would I do in that situation..." She was also 
the only parent to make any patronizing remarks about children stating 
that "she just didn't know what to do with thehi Cchildren) at that age" 
or referring to some child behavior with, "that's so typical, you krjow." 
She was also one of the few parents to talk "baby talk" with her children 
in front of the interviewer. Cameron's children are twins and three years 
old. 

Cameron's response to the six year old daughter not wanting her parents 
to leave for the^vening is the most abrupt response of any of the parents. 
She would "go right on out the door, and otherwise do nothing, except 
mention that I was sorry she was so upset." Where other ^aVents expressed 
I concern about reassuring the child, Cameron seemed more concerned about 
^'sJrtUiig the child "manipulate" her. In her slightly dramatic tone she 
statetj that the child was probably jealous of the parent's time together 
,and the thoughts and feelings of the parents during the brief encounter 
were that, "Daddy is frustrated with the whole situation^and the mother 



is coping, trying to smooth everything over for, everyone." ^ • 

I 

There were two vignettes In which Cameron expressed strong anger 
and resentment at the child for having put her in a situation she 
apparerttly disliked. The responses to^ these two vignette* demonstrate 
one of the ways in which parents taike the child's behaviors personally, 
or become so imnersed in.themsel ves they don't attend to what's happening 
with the child. Her response to the second grader who wasn't bringing 
home* the notes from the teacher (Story 7) was the first example of this., 
Stie said she would get het* to communicate and "try to make her see how 
her actions affected others, like her mother, and made her parents look 
bad." She sald'having outsiders involved In family problems is one of 
the "worst" Wings t^at-^ould happen to her. She reiterated how angry 
she would be and s^id she' would probably tell her daughter, she was 

upset that I couldn't talk to you now. 60 to your room and we can 

both be thinking about^i%, but I jus^xan't talk to you now." She then 

t 

made the aside that "the silent treatment Is so good." Her response to 
the six year old daughter who had been In a fight at school was equa-lly 
exclamatory: "If you want to get In fights llth people, iust don't get 
me Involved and handle It yourself. Don't rfely on me to pull you oul." 
She reasoned- that the child needed to learn to suffer the consequences of 

1 • ^ 

his/her ovJn actions. She said she would feel "extreme embarrassment" In 
a situation like this. >^ 

Cameron was also the only parept to bring up the' ISsue of trust 
between parent and child directly. Irv responding to the vignette about 
the children being under the bedclothes without clothes on (Story 4), f 
fdr^elght year o.lds, Ihe' sald, "Get your clothes on! If I can't trust 



you to play alone you can't do it." She said all of this and then 
expressed how important it was not to scare^the children. The trust 
issue was threatened again in Story 1 where the thfee year old was 
coloring on the walls. She had two reasons for her response to the story; 
(1) the importance of the child being responsible for his/her 'actions, 
and (2) the/ieed to communicate that she could not trust him with crayons. 
None of the otb^^arents interviewed ever brought up the issue of trust 
with their child or the children in the vignettes. 

In spite of the- many examples of the seemingly "terse" or abrupt • • 
side to Cameron, other responses seem very contradicting. The interviewer 
was mast struck by sonje of the responses on the sentence completion and 
the profile of factoi^^ scores. On the sentence completion task Cameron 
emphasized what a "fun" parent she was, that the most important thing to 
her and her childftn is having "fun," and that she and her children. always * 
have "fun." Although this is an obvious interpretation by the interval ewer, 
her responses appear to be an effort to convince herself and others of 
something that may not be the case.. In the interview she did not project 
the kind of relaxed, fun parent who said that when she spanks her^children 

* 

she uses a wooden spooa-^ Other "parents were likely to feel guilt or "hurt" 

when they spanked their children. 

Cameron's individual profile of factor scores is another seeming 

contradiction In the data. Her profile suggests very strong positive 

beliefs as well as high sets of values In the social -emotional domains. 

Her responses to the vignettes do not consistently support what is suggested 

by the profile. The Interviewer felt Cameron was more controlled than 

» 

other parents interviewed, more affected, and more inclined to give "patent" 
answers . O*^^ 



Although the profile of individual 'factors suggest a kind of exuberance 
similar to the profile of the Model 5, romantic parent, Cameron's responses 
on the surveys of beliefs and values may be more of an overreaction and 
an attempt to project an image which seems t^re viable than the one which 
1s actually true for her. 
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Model 4: The C-onfused Parent (JW) 

The only rwle interviewed bappened to be the parent nx)st like a Mpdel 4» 
or confused parent, Jim is in his mid-thirties and the sole owner of two 
related con^)anies, .He and th^interviewer were good fnends,|^ establish- 
ing rapport was not an issue. The interview occurred in his office after 
Thanksgiving, Jim had rearranged his busipess schedule -and his personal 
schedule to be available for the interview. His office was extremely com- 
fortable with natura-l wildlife pictures, antiques, and warm earth tones. His 
desk was free of papers, his whole presence suggestecj neatness^and efficiency. 

Jim was alternately concerne"d about a child's "self-image'' and the 
supporting need for "parental love, support, and caring," and his children 
being instilled with the "work ethic" and the "long term ramifications of 
understanding the importance of doing quality work," Jim admitted that one" 

of his problems was his high expectations for people— always wanting them 

« 

to perfornTat "100%" of their potential. Because he pushes himself to his 
maximunj^ potential, he has difficulty understanding others* who may not, or at 
least may not frpm his perspective. Through his own admission Jim may ♦tve 
unrealistic expectations for his children, while at the same time he is v,ery 
concerned al)out theii; self-image and the negative effects of his criticism of 
them when they fail to meet the e/pectations. 

Jim also appears to' be confused about how much and what kind of deci- 
sion-making responsifaility^o give his children. He was willing to let his 
teh year old daughter (Story 2) decide whether or not to go to school and ^ 
take a math test, addressing the need for individual responsibility at that 
age, but he was not willing to let his 12 year old &on (Story 5) choose not 



/' 

/ 



to play in a championship football game- He also had a. very difficult time 
deciding how much freedom and control he would give his 15 year old daughter 
(Story 9) who wanted^ to go walk around at the .local mall, a kind of local 
hang-out. He expressed strong concern about not feeling comfortable with 
that situation and wanting to pirotect his daughter from getting into^a 
difficult situation. He was concerned about there being too^many optiop^ or 
difficult choices that she might have to make. So, although individual 
responsibility is important to this parent, there does npt appear to be a 
consistent pattern in which the child can assume that responsibility! 

Jim seems more conceraed about controlling his emotional reactiveness 
than any other parent interviewed. His first response ^to Story 6 was "force 
calm to prevail." In Story 7 he verbally reminded himself of the importance 
of 6eing "real calm and supportive" and the irsjJ^rtance of giving a lot of 
support to a^ second grader. In thi*s same line, Jim was more likely to see 
a problem in a vignette as "serious" and consider the need for professional 
consultation, i.e*, parent-chi Id counsel ing. He was particularly reactive 

* m 

to the two vignettes cm sex-related issues between parent' and child. He had 
considerable difficulty responding to these situations, stating th^t he had 
a "real problem" with that kind of "stuff" and that he had. not come to grips 
with how he would handle that as a father. The information suggests again 
that the child may be experiencing a confusing coirmuni cation, from a parent 
who is struggling to control their emotions and appear calm while it is 
apparent they are^, in fact; feeling very em^^ional. > ^ 

One of the ways in which Jlf" appears to deal with his highly emotional 
reactiveness is by relying on a lot of structure and organization aroupd the 
house. He explained dlTc^pllne in terms of rules and consequences. He 



tended to respond to the vignettes in* terms of referring back to implementing, 
pre-established consequences for certain behaviors and reminders about house 
rules, but-when"'he was confused or uncomfortable be would fall back o'h a 
parental response of "counseling with the child," "cobi^seling with the 
mother," or "getting counseling from a professional." So, even in his style 
of discipline, there appears to be confusion in methods mo^^ing from a com- 
pletely personal style of intervention (communication) to a very impersonal 
style {house rules). 

Finally, Jim's profile of factor scores on beliefs and values is 
interesting to consider. He is the only parent to consistently rate instru- 
mental-related values higher than social-emotional related values. His own 
score on instrumental values was considerably greater than any other parent's 
score who was interviewed. This suggests the kind of confusion Jim appears 
ta be experiencing. From all of 'the information available about Jim, he seems 
strongly invested in a rational-objective world-view, but parts of the inter- 
view also reflected a strong investment in more affective-personal concerns . 
regarding the parent-child relationship and the child's self-concept. He 
doesn't seem'to have .reconciled -the differences in these two si'des of himself. 
Again, he seems ;,ike a recycled Model 1, authoritative parent, attempting to 
incorporate a more contemporary, child-centered perspective. 
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Model 5: - The Romantic Parent (BM) 4 



Barbara is the parent who most fits a Model 5", romantic parent. 
Barbara seemed comfortable with being Interviewed from the moment the 
interviewer arrived. She wars pleasant and very interested in partici- 
pating in the study; unlike other parents, she was not cautious or even 
a little suspicious about the puijipse of the study. "^The home was com- 
fortable; there was a slight sense of clfltter and th^ furnishings were 
all old and somewhat worn. There were children's things and adults' ^ 
things throughout the living area; there were many plants, two cats 'and 
a dog, and an aquarium. The house looked and felt very "lived in." Barbara 
explained early in the interview that she and her husband had always lived 
with barely enough mone^ to pay the bills and have some little bit of out- 
side entertainment. Although she has a Master's degree, she and her 
husband feel like money is not important ih putting quality into their lives, 
and. she has chosen to stay at home to take care of the children rather than 
wortr.' This 1-ack of^^Jfi\s^is placeil on money jnay' be reflected in the very 
low factor scores on instrumental values, -as shown in her profile. Barbara 
had a greater di^rence between factor scores on personal development and 
instrumental values than any other subjectjnterviewed. Her husband is a 
social service provider working for the State, who|^ single income places 
t;he family income just above the poverty level, according to Barbafa. Their 
tight budget required them to use only one heater in the house. It was 
necessary for the interviewer to wear her coat for the entire interview. . 

Barbara reported strong beliefs, about the goodness of children in 
the Interview. She described some of the differences between chiMren and 



ERIC 



people in terms of children's perceptions* saying* "They are, more able to, 
mix the pr^esent, past* and future in fantasy. They also hfeiye no concept of 
'ttfne and they are inminently human and huihane- Children wouldn't willfully 
gause patn to anothetr unless they themselves are maltreated." 



r 



She^said that children are born with natural compassion and friendliness, 



that the' desire to hurt is not in children. She described personality as 

^the "tune of our soul**' that it is present before birth as demons treated by 

her daughter* Monica, who literally ''danc^ through the pregnancy." She 

feels that parents can have a "severe negative impact" on a child's personality, 

that they can be "stifling* restricting* and shr/^eling" *to the child. She 

^ feels the most positive thing a parent can do is to let the child "be'' and to 

f ' 

simjily provide a t^urturing environment in which the children can grow. She 
stated that "75%" of tfie child's^personality is present at birth with the 
rest shaped by parents and the environment. These proportions changed when 
^ discussing a child in the neighborhoo*d who has a >ot of problems. In this 

case* she felt like '^50%" hacij^been caused by the parents. There is an implicit . 
double standard which suggests that c+iildren who are good are born' that way 
.and children who are not are raised that way. She caught herself in the con- 
tradiction* but could not resolve it. This apparently strong set of beliefs 
Is suggested by her profile of factor scores on beliefs about the nature of 
children. Her scores on Factors 1* 2* and 4 are noticeably higher than 
thejr mean. Barbara's scores on Factors 1-2 are the highest of any subject 
int^rv^^|fi. ^ ' 

' ' Barbara defines discipline as providing structure for the purpose of 
helfHng a child grpw up to be a moral and happy person. St^e tries to avoid 
punitive forms of discip\ine by structuring the home and family life around 
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tfie children, i.e.*vshe has made the house as "child proof" as possible to 
avoid having to tell the children not to touch something. She also uses 
dyStraction a lot, discusses consequences of certain actions with the chil- 
dren and -when possible lets them feel the natural consequences. She also- 
taHts to her husband abJut different ways to discipline and stated that "thene 
IS always a'second chance if you do it wrong." On the other side of discipline. 
Barbara rarely uses "rewards" as a form of positive discipline, feeling they 
are a kind of bribe. 

Barbara's responses to the vignettes represented her parenting style as 
very warm, open to the child's feelings.' There was a sense of acceptance of 
tHe child, but not an indulgence. For example, on Story 2 Barbara's response 
to the 10 year old not wantifig to go to school because of a math test, em- 
phasized the need to comfort the child and acknowledge the upset over the test, 
but ended with the reality of heAaving to go to school and just do the best 
she could. Barbara also^stressed the importance of toucKmg the child in 
some way, to have physical contact when talking to h^r. She felt she needed . 
to provide the closeness and t^ie security of love and acceptance to the child, 
while also helping the child to learn that "you can't avoid things.^ This ♦ 
kind of warmth and support for the child was also suggested by Barbara's 
response to her 15 year old daughter wanting to go the the mall (Story 9). 
^he stressed the importance of being very o^en with her daughter about her 
'fears as a parent and her inability to keep her daughter out of trouble, and 
the fact that she must trust that her daughter will make her own decisions 
that will keep her out of. trouble. 

Several of the vignettes also demonstrate how Barbara responds to situ- 
ations in which her values might be challenged. Although there is a d^ar 



direction and commUment to a course of action, that warmth and attention to 
the child still comes through. For example, although she was clear about 
making her twelve year old son go the the championship football game he was 
wanting to back out of (Story 5), she first talked to him about his responsi- 
bility to the teali and how his feelings about the coach were interferring with 
his responsibility to his friends. She also talked about ways in which he 
could acknowledge his feelings to his coach. After all of this discussion, she 
still made him go to thB game. This same kind of gentle firmness was prevalent 
in her response to the 10 year old son taking money from her wallet (Story 13). 
She said she would grab hold of him and move him with the money still in his 
hand so he could see that he had been caught. Then she would have a discussion 
to find out what was important enough to take money rather than telling her 
and asking her. She then talked about the possible need to renegotiate his 
allowance and his being required to submit a case for it. In describing her 
reasonirvg behind her response she said, "You can't let a child steal, but 
there may be something embarriissing that he needed money for or maybe he just 
wasn't getting enough money in his allowance. I really don't think a child 
has evil intentions." 

Finally, Barbara's response to the group of 3 year olds under the bed 
covers with their clothes off was particularly indicative of her warmth and 
tenderness for children. She said she would first try v\yt to giggle and 
then say, "You all have been having a good time and now it is time to get 
your clothes back on and have some cheese and crackers." Then she would help 
them get their clothes on, tickling and giggling with than as she. did so. 
Unlike most other parents, she felt^no need^^ "talk" with the children about 
this. 
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Hodel 7; Authoritative Parent (SW) 




Sonora was the parent most like a Hodfel 5, «i-a*rt+writative parent* 
Sonora lived in a very nice hoine in a part of town populated with 
successful, professional people. There was a large backyard with two 
dogs; the hpuse was comfortable and appeared to be "lived in" with 
Halloween decorations hanging in the windows pf the living room. Sonora 
was older than the other parents interviewed; she was polite but not 
stiff, with a relaxed sense of humor. She was thoughtful in her responses 
to thd(;^ignettes and coirmunicated ^elK She has four <^hi.ldren ranging, , 
in ages from 13 to 4 1/2* The youngest child is an adopted son and has 
been more difficult to raise, 

Sonora 's responses to the vignettes suggest that she is supportive 
of her children, but does noti express it in the nurturant style of the 
Kodel 5 parent. Sonora had several direct responses to a couple of the 
vignettes. Her response to the seventeen year old quitting school was 
a simple "No." She added that they would talk about the present versus 
the future, but rpiterated her position in saying, "The kids already know 
they must complete' school if they live In this house." Her response to 
the 12 year old son not wanting to play In the championship game' {Story 5) 
was equally direct, "He'^must go to the game." Her reasoning was that when 
you give your word you assume responsibility for it--completely. She 
"upderstood" the anger of the son, but would insist on his playlrtg, she 
said she would be proud If her son confronted the coach about his anger. 
She was the only parent to directly address any punitive rneasure for the 
child caught taking the money (Story 13). She would have the child do a 



particular chore to "pay back" the amount he tried to take. Similarly, 
she was the only parent comfortable with having the three y^ar old coloring 
on the wall (Story 1) clean the mess up by himseif. At the same time she 
was appreciative of the lack, of intention on the part of the three year 
old, stating, "...at three they're, just into their senses and don't 
really know what they are doing when they are coloring on the wall, they're 
just excited to see the colors..." 

Although some of the above responses appear abrupt, there was a ^ 
recurrent undertone of concern about the child's feelings (though not to 
the (tegree of Model 5 and Mode-1 6). For example, Sonora's response to the 
six year old upset about her parents leaving for the night (Story 12) was 
to "put my arms around her and hug and kiss h^ and tell her where we are 
going and what we are. doing and when we'll be back." She felt it was ^ 
important not to let the child "use their tools to manipulate," but also 
understood the child's need for attention. In response to the four year ^ 
old frustrated with a puzzle she (Story 3) would take the pieces up and put 
them away and tell her son, "You're in no mood for this." She would then 
try to steer hin~ijnto something else. She also expressed concern over 
finding out if the child was not feeling well, or angry at something else^ 
She felt It would be important tO'See if the child wanted to talk about 
somethiiig. She expressed concern fo-r the child's feelings again in her 
response to the second grader who has been keeping notes from the teacher. 
She expressed that the child must be very upset and afraid if she has gone 
to such lengths to keep things from her parents. She felt it was important 
to keep an open mind about the situation rather than assuming the teacher 
was right and the child was wrong. 



It may be interesting to note tha.t all but one of Sonora's factoir 
scores is below the n>ean. In this sense Her scpr^es seem "depres^^d. " 
There is a similar indication in some of the responses to the sentence 
completion. She said that the best thing about growing up was "getting 
there'* adding that she had had a difficult childhood. Her K^gest problems 
she sometimes has as a parent is "putting up with disrespect in their 

a. 

(children's) friends" and'that kids today are "'me.' (Oriented and don't 
sew to have respect, for anything or anybody." She mentioned the one 
thing that gets in her way as a parent i^ the "change in values and sodal 
mores." She also feels that most of the parents in her con^nity are "too 
busy to take time for their iids" and that the tiggest problem her family 
faces today ^is 'from outside pressure/' She reported that her experience 
as a parent had been worse than or mre difficult than she had expected 
due to her adopted son, but rated her overall experience as a parent as 
clearly positive. She was generally satisfied with herself and her husband 
as parents and rated them v6ry high on communication with one another. 

In general this parent seemed to have clear and thoughtful answers to 
the vignettes. There was confidence in her responses^and strong support 
for the children* but one that appears to be less intimate or personal 
than the kind of support another parent may give* She was not emotionally 
reactive to any of the vignettes* and in fact, described herself as someone 
who "doesn'-t sweat the small stuff." She does seem to be more controlled 
than other p^^rents interviewed* and her profile of individual factor scores 
and responses to the sentence cOTipletion suggest a kind of "disappointment" 
or "discouragement." In the cOirments at the end of the survey she "found 
that as I get older some of the childhood values I discairded are becoming 



important to me again as"! see 'the need in my children for the 
fashioned security and limits as opposed to freedom too soon." 
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APPENDIX D 



PARENTS AND CHILDREN TOGETHER 



INSTRUCTIONS ; 

The following stories describe some different situations that could 
come up between parents and children. Please pretend you are the parent 
of the child presented in each story. Some of the children in the stories 
will be older or youRger than your own children. Please go ahead and 
pretend that you are the parent of that child. After listeniig to the 
story, tell me exactly what you would say and do. There is no right or 
wrong answer, so please don't be concerned with that. Just tell me what 
you would really say or do in each situation. 




V 

DRAFT 



Story 1 

Chuck, your three year old son, has been very quiet. " You just found him 
coloring on the walls. 

a. You would: 



^ L 

b. Reasoning befrind response: 



c. What would your response be if this were your daughter? 



d. What would your response be if Chuck were: 
5 years old 



9 years old 

e. What are the thoughts and feelings of the people in this- story? 
Chuck 

■ 

I 

Parent 



Cotmients: 



story 2 



Your ten year old daughter has been studying for a math tes^t she is dreading. 
The morning of the test you notice her stalling around, about to be late for 
school. When you remind her to hurry up and go to school, she says she is 
sick, 

a. You would: 



b. Reasoning behind response: 



c. What would your response be if this were your son? 



d. What would your res 




be if your daughter were; 



15 years old 



e. What are the thoughts and feelings of the people in this story? 



Daughter 



CofTments: 



Parent 




Stpry 3 



Your four year old son, Willie, has been working on a puzzle. Even though 
the puzzle is ndt too hard for him, he is starting to get angry with it* 
He just threw a puzzle piece on the floor and shouted at you saying, "This 
puzzle is stupid and so are you/* 

* 

a. You would: 



b. Reasoning behind response: 



c* What would your response be tf this were your daughter? 



d. What would your response be if your son were: 
9 years old » 



16 years old 



e. What are the thoughts and feelings of the people in this story? 
Willie 



Parent 



Cofnnents: 



Story 4 



You have be6n working hard all day a^d feeling tired. You finally sit 
down and begin to relax. You have started reading the newspaper or 
watching TV when your 9 year old yells for you to come and look at some- 
thing he did jn his room. 

a* You would: 



b. Reasoning behind response: 



XT 

c. What would your response be if this wfere ^our daughter? 



d. What woald your response be if yytjr son were: 
3 years pld \ 



16 years old 



e. What are the thoughts and feelings of the people in this story? 
Son 



Parent 



Conments : 




/ 



story 5 



Your twelve year old son is OTrrf^ty football team. He had an argument 
with the coach at the last practice and now he doesn't want to play in the 
championship game this afternoon. 

a. You would: 



Reasoning behind response: 



c. What would your response be if this were your daughter? 



d. What would your response be if your son were: 
8 years old 



17 years old 



e. What are the thoughts and feelings of the people in this story? 

Son 



Parent 



^ Comments: 



Story 6 

Your four year old daughter, Stephanie, has a young boy and girl from the 
neighborhood come and visit. They have been playing in her room for the . 
last hour or so. They have started giggling so loudly you are getting 
annoyed. When you open the bedroom door> you find all three of them under 
the bed covers with their clothes off/ 

a. You would: 



b. Reasoning behind response: 



c. What would your response be if this were your son? 



d. What would your response be if your daughter were: 
8 years old 



12 years old 



e. What are the thoughts and feelings of the people in this story? . 

/ 

Stephanie 



Parent 



Comments-; 



story 7 ' ^ ' 

Your daughter's second grade teacher just called you and asked you why you 
have refused to conference with' her. You have no idea what she is talking 
about. Apparently,- your daughter has been in trouble at school and has not 
given you any of the notes the teacher sent home with her. As you hang up 
the phone, your daughter walks into the .room. 

a. You would; . , • , 



b. Reasoning behind response: 



c. What would your response be if this were your son? 



d. What would your response be if your daughter were: 



12 years old 



16 years old 



e. What are the thoughts and feelings of the peopfe in this story? 
Daughter [ 



Parent 



Conments; 



story 8 



You made an agreement with your ten year old son to do ct particular 
.• hoasehoTd.job for extra money. This is the ficst time you have worked 
tt'^t a money reward for his doing" any extra chores. When you inspect his 
work you find that he has not done a good job, yet he still expects to 
get 'paid.. , c, 



a. You would: ^ ■ * 

I 

, — 



-b. Reasoning behind response: , ^ 



c. What would your response, be if this were your daughter? 



'' 'y 

d. What would your response be if your son were: . 

6 years otd • . 

. ~ ?■ ^ 



15 years old 



e. What are the thought* and feelings of the people^'n thrs story? 
■ Son ■ - 



Parent 



■4- 



■ 7~ 

Conments: • X 



6 

story 9 



Your fifteen year old daughter, Michele, wahts to go to the mall and "hang 
out." You know that is wher^ a lot of kids go on th^ weekends. Recently, 
there has been increasing trouble there, and you know some of the kids go 
there .tb drink, smoke pot in the parking lot, and generally look for trouble. 
At the same time, you know that there are also some good kid's who go to the 
mall and meet friends, too. 

a. You would: 



f 



b. Reasoning behind response: 



c- What would your response be if this were your son? 



^ '. ^ 

d. What ^ould your response be if your daughter were: 
13 years old 



17 years old 



e. WhaJ^are the thoughts and feelitigs of the people in this story? 
Michele 



^ ^ Parent^ 



Conmertts : 4 



story 10 

The school principal has just cabled you at work. Your six year old son,' 
Ronnie, has been in a fight at school. He has a black eye and a cut lip; 
so does the other student. Ronnie says the other boy started it by calling 
him a "punk."' 

a. You would: 



b. Rebft^&e^ing behind response: 



c. What would your response be if this were your son? 

^ — — — ^ 

d. What would your response be if your son were: 

12 years old 



16 years old 



e.' What are the thoughts and feelings of the people in this story? 
Ronnie \ ^ 

V — 



Parent 



Consents/. 



/ 



/ 



story n 'I 

Your 17 year old son has been working part time at the supermarket in 
your neighborhood. He is a cashier and makes a good hourly wage and could 
have employee benefits if he joined the union. The tnanager of the store 
has offered your son a job at a good salary, but he would have to work * 
full time. Your son wants to quit school and take the job. 

a. You would: , 



b. Reasoning behind response: 



c. What would your response be if tjiis were your daughter? 



d. What are the thoughts and feelings of the people in this story? 



Son ^ 



Parent 



Coimients : 



story U 



You and your husband (wife) are going*out for the evening. ;!is you say 

goodjsye to your six year old daughter, Karen, she begins^ to cry very hard, 

crying for you not to go. ^She doesn't seem to be sick and the babysitter 
has stayed with h^)?^bef ore 'without any problems. 

a. You woulcf: 



b. Reasoning behind response; 



c. What would your response be if this were your son? 



d. What would your response be if your daughter were; 
3 years old ^ 



10 years old 



e. What are the thoughts and feelings of the people in this story? 
Karen 

s ' ' 

Parent <i 



Conments: 



story 13 

i • 

/ ♦ 

You just walked into the bedroom and saw your teh year qld son taking money 
from your wallet without permission. You have just caught him in the act of 
taking your money. 

a. You would: 



b. Reasoning behind response; 



c. What would your response be if this were your daughter? 



d. What would your respO(ise be if your son were: 
5 years old 




16 years old 



e. What are the thoughts and feelings of the people in this story? 
..Son 



Par^ent 



Coiroents : 
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4 



story T4 



It is late and you are getting ready to go to bed. You are straightening 
up the house a little and going to drop some school books off in your 16 
year old son's bedroom. As you 6pen the door, you find him awake and 
masterbating. He immediately stops and pretends like he is asleep, 

a. You would: ^ 



b. Reasoning behind response; 



c. What would your response be if this were your daughter? 



d. What would your response be if your sorrwere: 
3 years old > 



12 years old 



e. What are the thoughts aod feelings of the people in this story? 
Son 



Parent 



Conments: 



4- 
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The Parent Psychologist ' 

DRAFT 



Chi^ld Development 

!• At what age does an iRfant become a child? 



a* At what age does a child become a young person? C_ # 

b, A young adult? ^ 



2. What is ^he difference between an infant and a child? 



1 

3, What do we mean when we say, "Oh, she's just going through a stage.'* 



a- Do you believe there are "stages?" 



b. Examples of stages ' 



c. How does a parent deal with a "stage?" 



4, At what age do you think kids really know what is going on? In other 
words, at what arge do children have motivations for what they do? When 
do they really know what they are doing? 



5, Are children just little people or are they completely different? 



Personal Uy 

1- What 1s personal (Sty? 



a. Can personality change? 



b. When does a child's personality take shape? 



c. What^ impact can parents have on a child's personality? 



d. Is personality something we are born with or something that is 
jshaped by jaur jexperiences? 



e. Are parents responsible for the personalities of th^ir children? 



Koral Development 

1. What is your definition of a moral person? 



a. What IS the parents' role in the moral development of their children? 



b. When should parents being teaching their children morals? 



c. How should parents teach morals? \ 



Are children born with natural 'irorals or do all morals have to be 
taught? 



Discipline 

1. What is discipline? 



a. What is the purpose of discipline? 



b. What types of discipline do you use? 



c. How do you decide when to use a particular type of discipline? 



d. How do you and your spouse share the discipline role, or do you 
share it? What arrangement do you and your spouse have regarding 
the discipline of your child and how did you come to that arrange- 
ment? . 



e. Some parents use rewards as a form of positive discipline. What is 
your definition of a reward and do you use rewards in your house?* 



T 



{*Make sure to get information on the types of rewards used and 
their rationale behind using or not using rewards.) 



General Questions: FaauJxLife 
1. Name some parents' rights _ 



a. Which of these do you take in your home? 



2. Name some children's rights (in your home) 



3. Do you have any house rules? If so, wnat are they? 



a. How do the house rules get established? 



b. Oo the members of your house follow the house rules? 



4. Do you^ave any family traditions or rituals?^' If soj what are they? 



5. Should parents treat all of their children the same? Tell me why you 
think parents should or should not treat all of their children the same. 



* 


/ 






^ > ^ 





6. Whicii would be easier to raise, a boy or a girl? Why? 



7. Some people believe children are just born a certain way alnd there is 
little a parent can do to change that. Other people believe parents 
have more to do with children's behavior than genetics or what children 
were born with, I am going to read a list of characteristics and I 
^would like for you to tell me if you think children acquire them through 
their parents or they are born with them. 



laziness 
rebel liousness 
self-control 

individual responsibility 
ambition 

respect for others 
sharing with others 



cheating 

spoil dness/brattiness 
moody 

interest in school 
interest in sports 
intelligence 



2-^ 



Parent Sentence Completion 
DRAFT 

Next, I will be asking you to complete some sentences. I wi^l read the first 
half of a sentence and ask you to complete it with the first thing that comes 
to mind. Oust say the first thing that comes to mind that is the truth. for 
you. There is no rtght or wrong answer, so don't worry about that. 

1. The best thing about me as a parent is J ^ 



2. When my children are* grown, I want them to look back and say 



3. The best way to help a child learn is 



4. I am the kind of parent who 



5. I want to make sure my children never have to 



6, A good way to discipline a child is 



7. When I get ahgry with my children 



8, Some of the things I want my children to learn from n\y culture is _^ 



9, A problem I sOTtetimes have as a parent is 



10, When I spank my children^. 



* 

11. When one of my children has a problem 



12. The most important job of a parent is 



13. Kids today 



14^ The thing that gets in my way most as I relate to my child is 



15. A parent has a right to 

* 9-6y 



16. When my children do not like what I do 



17. Most of the parents in this comnunity 



18. One person who^as had a lot of influence on me as a parent is 



19- If I could give my cKrldren anything in the world, I would gi^e ^_ 



20. I hope my children 



21. The biggest problem my family faces today is 



2 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE FOR PARENTS 



t ' 



DRAFT 



Name:' 



Number of Children: 1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

Years of Marriage ^ 
» Income Level 



Mother 
Sex 
Sex 
Sex 
Sex 



Father 
Age 
Age 
Age 
Age 



Rel igion 



Contact with Grandparents' J_ 



Contact with Siblings 



Education: Ph.D. . MA 
Occupation:' Mother 



College 



High School 9876543 

Father 



THe follo?*ing questions address a variety of issues dealing With your relation- 
ship to your children, your spouse, and yourself. They, will be ver^ global 
questions covering broad topics. Simply answer them the best you can. ' Your 
answers will be completely confidential . Remember, there is' no right or wrong 
answer to any of these qi/estipns.' ^ 

1. Has your experience as a parent been: ' . ^ . ' 

Better than or easier than you expected 

Close to what you expected ' - 

' Close enough to what yoTTexpecteil * 

Worse than Or more difficult than what you expected , 

2. Your experience -as a parent could be described best ^s: 

Fantasticl Great! - • ^ * . 

Very flood; clearly positive ^ ' , - " 

O.K. , . 

% ' 

Somewhat disappointing 

Very disappointing , 

'237 ■ ■ . 
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How much of the time are you satisfied wiitT yourself ats a parent? Using 
a scale f rom '1 to 10» where 1 is low and 10 is high, rate.your satisfac- 
tion with yourself as a .parent. • . . ' 

1:' Not" at an satisfied" 
2: Satisfied only once in awhile 
3: Satisfied very little of the }:ime 
4; Satisfied just spme'of the time 
, 5: Satisfied enough of the time • Rating ; 
6: Satimed a Tot of the time ■ 
7:' Satisfied the majority of the time % 
8: Satisfied most of the- time 

9: Satisfied almost all of the time . ' > 

10: Always .satisfied ' / ' - > 

i 

Using the same scale of satisfaction from 1 tQ 10, rate how much of the 
time you" are satisfied. with your husband (wife) as a parent. 

- 1: Not at»all satisfied 

2: Satisfied only once in awhile 

3: Satisflelt very little of the time 

4: Satisfied j*ist SOTie of the time / . 

5: Satisfied enough of the time Rating : 

6: Satisfied a lot of the time 

. - 7: Satisfied the majority of the time 

8: Satisfied most* of the time 

9: Satisfied almost all of the tirfe 

10: Always satisfied 

AgsHn us.ing the same scale of satisfaction, tell me how/nuch of the time 
you are satisfied with how you and your spouse communicate. For Instance, 
do you feel like you and your spouse rally talk to each other about your 
feelings and the things that bother one another? When you talk^o each - 
other, do you really listen to each other? So, in terms of^lly talking 
and listening to one another, tell me how much of the tim^ou are 
satisfied with your communication with your spouse. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 



Not at all satisfied 
Satisfied only once In awhi-le 
Satisfied very little of the time 
Satisfied just some of the ^time 
Satisfied enough of the time 
Satisfied a lot of the time 
Satisfied the majority of the time 
Satisfied mpst of the time 
Satisfied almost all of the time 
Sjatlsfled aTl of the 'time • 



Rating ; 



S,' Now, t^ink of your total relationship with your spouse—^verythTng^you 
like -and don't like about it. Using the same scale of satisfaction, 
how much of the time are you satisfied with your relationship with your 
. spouse"? • ' ' ' ' 

1: Not at all satisfied 

2: . Satisfied only once in a^hrile 

3: Satisfied very little of the time 

" 4: Satisfied enoughi of the t^ime 

^ 5: Satisfied enough of the time Rating : 

6: Satisfied a lot of the time- 

7: Satisfied the majority of the time 

8: Satisfied most of the time , ^ 

9;" Satisfied almost all of the time , 

10: Satisfied all of the time 

7 Looking back on your own childhood, tell me how happy jt was. Use a 

scale from 1 to 10, with 1 being not at all happy and 10 being completely 
happy. - . » ' 

1: Not at all happy 

2: Hardly happy at all 

' 3: A little happy 

t4: Sort of happy . * 

5: Pretty. happy ^ • . bating : 

6: Quite happy 
7: 

8: Mostly happy * 

9: Almost completely happy 

(^10: Completely happy 

8. Many parents have a child or more than one child that might called . 
' • "difficult." - What makes a child "difficult?". ' . 



requires a lot of attention 
^ * 

very demanding 
is stubborn 

is mad most of the time 
has hurt feelings a lot 
unhealthy; sickly 
is mean to others 
slow learner 
not nice lo6king ^ 



whines or cries a lot 
too active 

I 

is cliinsy ^ v 

tries to get their own way a lot 

i? lazy, uninterested in anything 

real smart; real intelligent 

too independent/wants to be pn thei 

own ' ' * * 

no feelings for others; unloving 
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8.. Do you have a difficult child? Yes No 

How has raising a ."difficult" child affected your experience as a parent? 



r 



9. 



Some parents have: a child (ren) "who is never a problem. What makes a 
child a "no problem" child? " ^ 



cooperative child 
loving child ^ 
smart child 
easy going child 
keeps sel f busy , 
hardly ever cries 
healthy; never sick 



1 , ^ - 
_\a^lways happy 

_ nice looking 

good at anything they^try 

_ helps arourjd th? house' 

_ responsible for own things 



10. 



leaves parents alone 

* talks easily with adults or agematt 

* 

Do you bave^a "no problem" child? Yes " No ' 

If so, how has raising a "no problem" child affected you^ . ^ 



11. 



a . 

«-^- ^ '■ ' 




Who do you go to for advice about parenti/ig? ' f 


books 


medical doctor ' - 


chu^rch 


psychologist 


friends 


membeV- of immediate family 


school ^ 


^ actual class in parenting ^ 

r 


• 


J. 
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• AHACHMENT A 
• , PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAM SURVEY 



PART I. TAHILY STj^UCTURES 



Uding the following key, please- identify to ukat extent your program actioitied, 
in the paet-^eZve monthaj addreB^^^d issues related to various f^Mil^ types. 
Civoie the mimber (0^4) that best describes this.. 

0 * not a planned program activity; ne^er dealt with 

1 « i^lamed activity; dealt with informally if it ernes up 
^\ 2 m^unplamedj ongoing self-help groups 

S * planned activity for one ti^e only 
4 m pUxnned, series of activities 



FAMILY TYPES 

a. " Stepparents. 

b. Single fathers, with custody 

c. ^Single fathers, withoujt ciJs|tody 

d. Single "mothers " - ^ 

e. Separated parents 
f-. Qivorced parents 

g. Extended families (e.g., grandmother living 
with .family) 

h- Working mothers 

i. Families. with both parents working 

* 

j. Parents who adopt 

k. Foster parents ' 

m 

1. Teenage parents 



PLANNED PROGRAM ACTIVITY 



m. 



Parents of adolescents 



n. First- time parents 

0.. Parents* of school-age children 

p. Parents of preschool -age children 

.q. Surrogate p^ent- families 



Low 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

f 

0 

(y 

0 
0 
0 

t) 

0 

0 
0 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



High 



PART IL TOPICS IN PAREftT EDUtATIOff ^ ^ 

Using the same key;, please identify to b)'hat extent jjour program activities 
addreeaed^ the following list of topics ^in p^ent eduoatibn. 

' 0 ^ not a plamed/program activity; never dealt pith ' 

1 ^ unplanned activity; dealt with informally if it comes up 
*' 2 - unplanned, ongoing self-help groiq>8 

3 = planned activity for one time only^ 

4 = plSmedj series of activities 





TOPICS IN PARENT EDUCATION 


PLANNED 


PROGRAM ACT.IVITY 


u ■ 


Familv Dlanmna fe.a*. birth control) 


Low 0 * 


2 


3 


4 1 


K 

L/ ■ 




0 1 


2 


3 




f 

\m * 


i 

rnmniMni t i nn ^ If "i 1 1 ^ 


0 


. 2 


3 


4' 


u ■ 


Di^rinlinp in opnpral 

Uld^lL/l IJIG IJI HCI^Ivil 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


C * 


R^havior manaopmpnt 


0 1 


1 2 


3 


4 


f 
1 * 


Tnfpl 1 pff ual dPVPloDmpnt 


0 1 


1 2 


3 


4 


y • 


Ril inaudl ^ducdtion * 


0 1 


1 2 


3 


4 


\ 
1 1 ■ 


Self-conceot and Dersonalitv of children 

* 


0 1 


1 2 


.3 


4 - 




Wifp/husband conflicts 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


1 

J ■ 


Peer influence on children 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


k. 


Sexual role identification ^s. 


0 


1 f 2 


■ 3 


4 


i; 


Sex educatiW 


0 


I 2 


. 3 


4 


m. 


Parent-child Ijome activities 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


n. 


Effects of television on children 


0 


I 2 


3 


4- 


0. 


Routine health care • 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


P- 


Nutrition and foods 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 


q. 


Children's learning disabilities 


0 


1 '2 


3 


4 




Parenting of handicapped children ^ 


, 0 


1 2 , 


■ 3. 


4 


s. 


* 

Family advocacy (active participation in 
political ^tters concerning the family) ^ 


0 


1 2 


3 • 


4 


t. 


Hyperactive children 


0 


1 2 


f 


4 




/Sibling (-children in family) rivalry 


0 


1 2 


3 


4 



/ 



PART III.. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

1. Tfie i?rgcmizatiimdl ^ruoture of your program is best de^qrihed as: 
(oirole yes or no) . • 



Yes • No 



\ a. an independent program with a' pa id-xii rector 
and'clen'cefl person . " 

i b, a program operating' within ^a larger orgafti- ' \ 
* zatiofi (i.e., a Jiospital, community, mental . 
^ health service, Red Cross, etc.) ' ^ Yes . No 

t c. an informal'^gathering of concerned individuals; * 
€ >?grass roots" organization with little ^ 
bureaucratic structure . No 

2. Fmdijxg for your program is besi^ described as: ^ 
(oirali yes or no) ^ 



a. Mostly Federal 

b. i.ocal, community-based 

c. State , 

d. Highly dependent upon donations 

e. Based primarily on x:lient fees 

f. ' Other (please specify) 



Yes No 

Yes . No ^ 
Yes No 
Yes. No 
Yes No 



3 ' Often parent education prqgram? are associated ^ith a largev organization. 
Indicate if your program is associated with the fotloiHng: (circle yes _ 
or no) • . 

a. Public school system ' , . ifes ^ No 

•b. Social service. agency 

c. Chui-ch or other religious orgamzatTion 

d. Private, profit-making group, i^e/; PET Yes No 

e. Public, non-profit group, ue., Red Cross 
f No association, strictly local organization Yes 

g. Other (plpase specify) _: : ^ 

4. *ir* your program efforts directed touxirds a specific target group of cUente 
'like low inoi$tne families, a minority group, single p^ents, eto.? 

- Yes No * ' • 

• / 

If yes, which target group? , t 



Yes No 



Yes ^ No 



Yes No 
No 
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Youp progvam activities can be deedx^hed beat as: (ye$ or no) 

i.* planned series of ^lass meetings covering 

specific topics ^ * Yes No 



b— reguVarb^chedul^chnieetings with changing 

topics ^ ^ Yes No . 

c- periodic (4-6 times per year) meetings with 

changing topics • ^es No 

d. . occurring on' a one-to-^ne basis between parents 

and staff ' i ^ Yes No n 

Uote the ^ol'^jwing tevme and their definitions; a pa:peht education program 
my- inaliide ccmrses^ covering specific topics,^ Each course consists of 
' Class meetin^e . Using the preoeding definitions^ please answer the next^ 
thrde questions accordingly.. 



a. In your parent education program, how many courses a^re offered 
at once; 

^' ^1 . Z 1_\3 4 ' ^5 7 ^8 ^9 

b. Within your program, what is the average number of class meetings 
. ' for the courses offered; 

1 2 3 fl 5.6 7 8 9 



^' -{ 



c. How long does the. average class meeting last? . 

{e.g.r, 1 hour, 30 minutes," etc. ) 

The instruators/^roup leaders "oh yoid' parent education program staff oan 
he described best as: (oi7*cle yes or vp) 



a. Host of the teaching, staff are trained lay 
persons 

b. Host of the staff are persons with a Master's 
Degree fxc f^^'^- 



Yes ^ No ' 



Yes No 

c. Kost of the staff is part-time Yes- " No 

d. Most of the sfaff i& full-time 



Yes -Mo 



No 



e. Host" of ^he staff ^are professionals in child 
development, social work, psychology, edu- ' 

j:ation, etc. • • , Yes ' 

f. Host of the staff are trained nurses Yes No 

Zto clients pay a fee to take a parents edi^cation course? 



Yes ' No 



If so, would you mind. telling us the 3i8b"?t of the fee? 



9. Vhat are the. goals of your program. Please take a fm minutes and write 

them downifor us. Use the baak^'page <?/ the survey, if neaessary. If yoiX 

already Have this information in a. broakure or pamphlet, just attaah tt to 
this form. Thank' ypu. 











/ , . . . . 






The following items deccl with evaluation, activities in your program. 
Please respond by airaling yes no. 




<a. Our staff i| not trained In evaluation methods 


Yes 


No 


b. We do not have the time for program evaluation 


Yes 


No 


c. We do 'not have the money for' evaluation / 


Yes \ 


No . 



d. We do an l/formal evaluation by gathering , 
verbal feedback-from participants at the 

end of a course ■ / .Yes "o 

e. We have a standard form 'that all participants 
' fill out after completing- a course 



f. €valuat1on is at the discretion of<ifhe 
instructors - 

g. We dtra written follow-up evaluation, usually 
56veral^ weeks after a cours^ has ended 



Yes No 

Yes No. 

Yes No 

Yes No 



h. Our funding requires some kind of evaluation 

11. When are your courses offered^ (Please check all those that^apply.) 

^Mornings -M ternoons ^Evenin^s ^Week-6nds 

12. Are babysitting services available to parents whiU they attend class 
meetings? 

Yes : No ^ ^ 



/ 
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13. Approximately how tnany cliente are eezn?ed Xn a yeax*? 

^ a. Approximate percent of clients not completing 'a course? 



14. Clients may have different req^ons for enrolling in a parent education 
course* What are i^e reasons your clients enroll in your parent edu- 
-cati^ program? (We would appreciate y<^, best ^ess^ l<nowing thit it 
is hard to get this ki^of information. *w Please circle yes or no.) 

a. Experiencing minor problems' at home . ; /,Yes No 

b. , Major crisfs at home ' . * Yes * No 

c. Self-conscious decision to be better parents Yes Nc 

d. General interest in the topic being covered Yes No 

f 

e. Lack of primary support systefns or other 
networks ^ Yes No 

f. School -Irelated issues Yes , No 

g. CJ-k^nt participation required to receive " - 
some)other' servige - _ , Yes No'' 

h. Other {please speci.^) 



15. 23c? you )iave any other observations or oarmen'us about the clients ^ou ser\fe 
^and their motivation participating? 



Ecu) often do climta drop out bf a course for the following reaQone: ^ 

Often Sbmetimes Rarely Never 



a. Lack of time 

I). Change in work sphedules ^/ 

c. Child care problems 

d. Lose interest 

e* Lack of support from other 
^ partner, spouse, etc. 

f. Get all their "answers" in the 
first few sessions and don't 
fteed to come an^roore 

g. Competing family obligations 

h* Achievement of goals 

i. Shyness—discomfort of being 
in a strange situation 

j* Materials too sophisticated 
for client Jevel 

k. Material's .no't sophisticated 
enough for, client level 



1. Materials 
; .^the clien 




an^uage of 



0 

0 
0 



0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



m: Other (please* specify) ^ 

do you think father pax'tutipa-^ion is important? 



Yes 



No 



S 
S 
S 
S 



S 

s 
s 

s 

s 

s 

s 



R 
R 
R 



R 
R 
R 

R 

R 

R 

R 



N 
N 

N 



N 

N • 

N 

N 
N 

N f 

■ 



l^^at ideas and suggestions do you have for increasing the ^rticipation of 
fathers in parent^education? 
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PART IV. PARTICIPANT OESCRIPTION 

, • • ■* 

1. About tow mm\j of your p<irent education participants fait into each of 
the follotjing categories? Circle the number that comes closest to the 
percentage of our clients represenped -bi^ the listed "group. This will 
'help us in our attempt to describe the current "consumers" (users) of ^ 
parent education progrcne. Jif^'l^uld appreciate your best estimate. 

FAMILY TYPES^ .x PERCENT OF PARTICIPANTS SERVED 

a. Single parents, divorced 100.90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1 

b. Single parents never married 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1 

c. - Intact parents, first marriage 100 90 80 70 60 50 40*^ 30 20 10 1 

d. Stepparents - 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1 

e. Parents of handicapped 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1 

f. ' Foster parents 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1 

g. Adoptive^arents . . 100 90 80 70 60 iP 40 30 20 10 1 

h. Teenage parents . 100*90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1 

i. Other Z 90 "80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1 

Z. What ore the employment patteme of yoitr program pcwticipante? 

EMPLOYMENT PAHERNS PERCENT OF PARTICIPANTS SERVED 

a. Two parents worktng 

b. ^ One parent working, one 
, parent at home 

c. Single parent working 
d* Single parent, not working 
e. Neither parent working 
ft One parent with two jot^s 

3. Does yotcr program routinely collect information on: 

Family types Yes No 

Employment patterns " Yes ^ No 
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1 



About how.irmn 'of the partiaipanh in yoitr program ore of the folloiAng-^ 
vaoial groups? Ciraj^ the percentage that is the closest . 

RACIAL GROUPS , - " / PERCENT OF PARTICIPANTS SERVED 

a. American Irid/an " . lOO 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1. 

' b. Asian . " . ^00 90 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1 

c. BUck ' • ' 100-90 80 70- 60 50 40 30 20 10 J ' 

d. Mexicar) Amert<:an 100 90 SO 70 60-50 40 30 20 10 1 

e. Whiie ' / - ,• 100 90 80 70 60 50 ' 40 ' io 20 10 1 

f. Other (please. specify) 

■ 100 90 80 70 60 "50 40 30 20 10 1 

About what pereeht of' your program participants fall into each of the • 
following inoows groups? , , 

INCOME LEVELS * ' PERCENT OF PARTICIPANTS SERVED 

i 

(?40 V a year) 100 90 80 70 60 50 '40 30 20 10 V 

t (&00-39^^^^^ , ' 100 9o' 80 70 '60 50 40 30 20 10 (1 

(slolo00-?9.000) . 'too ^90 80 > 60 50 40 30 20 10 1 

($koM!oO(^ 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 io 1 

■ 

^■-^aess than $10,000) ^IPO 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1- 

?Ua8e use the remaining s^ace (and the 'reverse side if desiredrng^make any 
observations,- sugge^tiomf or thoughts about p§vent education or^ms survey . 



Would you like td haoe infomation regarding survey -results? 
Yes Ho 
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. • AHACHHENT B ' . 

PARENT EDUCATION PB06RAH SURVEY 

0 * 

& 51 WrUten-in Responses for Other Sources of " Funding 
Item 2f on Questionnaire i 

'Code * . , Conment 

1*6252 1. School District funds ^ 

16342 2. Instructol^s subsidize costs Qf belonging to instructor 
association 

< » • • 

'16652 3. Tuitlon^for class 

17042 ■ *4. Title "XX. Also through social services as group therapy 

05731 5. University 

06131 ■ 6. 75/24 match Title XX 

06331 7/ MissipPTdonations 

06631 8. 75% Title XX; 25% donor • . 

07441 . . 9. Some donationS'and fees 

12261 fO. County, United Way ^ 

12861 11. Special Education teacher donated time 

13561 12. Contractual / 

J 3661 13. DHR and"^ivate donations ' . * . 

* 

13861 ' 14. Within school program-budget balanced school ^ ^ 

14661 15. 20% non-Federal matching share 

" 14861 16. Grants from private foundations ' 

15261 17. None ' 

• 15361 ■ 18. State and Federal ' ; * 

• 15661 19. A regular part of our j>rogram 

15761 ^ 20. Funding decreases drastically In September 

15961 21. Have fund-raising activities 

17952 22. Church supported 

20852 23. Contract 

- ^ . . 303 . 
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Item 2f (Continued) 



•Code 
21162 
02811 
03421 

04321 
04421 
19012 
20332 
12461 
00711 
00911 
01011 
01111 
01511 
.01611 
12361 
08751 
08651 ^ 
08851 
08951 
09051 

09251 
09351 
09651 
09851 
10661 



Comment 



24. - School funding 

25. Just a pilot effort 

26. Contracts with organizations receiving federal of state/ 
local grants 

27. United Hay*^ {$3,000 per year) and grants and donations 

28. ^PTA spons;Ored 

■ 

29. Specific program fees 

30. Tuition for PET 

31. State and local funding 

32. 20% local match 

33. ;. Title XX USDA reiipbursement 

34. Combination of a.^and'e 

4 

35. Title XX' - training 

.3^. ' Volunteer ^ *^ 

37. Dues $5 annually ^ ^IB^ 

38. CountyT state and Federally funded 

39. • Based partially on fees* ' • 

40. Federal 70%; State 30%; Local S% 

> 

41 . Church sponsored 

42. .Private school - St. Gregory's Colleg'e* . 

43. Have been used as consultant to public schools - Paf-ent 
Effectiveness Training .federally funded 

44. Two state grants 

45. Feesr'occasionally charged 
46.. Head Start ' 

47. All Of the above 

48. Student fees 
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Item 2f (Continued) ] / 



Code , ' ' * Comnent 

11161 " 49. City funds,' State fund/^ Federal funds 

11861 50. Some private and foundation money 

12061 51. CathoTic Charities Dioc^s of Corpus Christi 




ATTACHMENT C 



PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAM SURVEY 



48 Mritten-in Responses for Association with "Other" 'larger Org^niz^t^on 
Item 3g on Questionnaire 

Code * * ^^-"Conment 



17042 1. YHCA, Head Start ^ ^, ' . 

05731 • 2. University ' ' ^ 

05931 3. Classes in Health Center and Hospitals 

07241 4. New Mexico State University \ , « 

07841 5. State Home Economics Department 

13561 ^6. MentaV Heal th| Services' • j 

13661 / 7. Systematic Training Effective Parent 

14361. 8. -Private , non-profit agency ' 

14561 9. "MH/MR - County Ext. Department ^ . 

14661 10. Dallas County Coimiunity Action, Inc. 

14761 11. Region XVI Education Service Center Basic Educaticjiial 
Skills Project 



14861 12. Funded by Texas Department of Conmunity Affairs , 

14961 13. Regional Education Service Center " 

15261 .; 14. None * * - , 

15961 15, Private school - non-profit 

17252 16, Pi^grams given al60 through a plreschool I own and direct, 

^ ' which Is many times free and open^.to public 

20561 17. ' Private nonprofit . , ^ 

20922 18'. Catholic^ school* system^ ^ , 

01911 19.*' I use STEP kit (Systeirjatic Training for Effective Parenting) 
at Corminity Education - nighfclasses for adults sponsored 
by public scfrools - and I a>so free-lance 



C. 0^211 

\3 



20. Cooperative Extension 

\ 

2311 21. Private nonprofit 



Item 3g (Continued) •> "% 

• L ■ 



Code 



Conments , ( 

028,11, 22. University ^ 

03221 ' 2?. 'Private, nonprofit * 

03721 24.^ Urbgn League 

04421 . 25. PTA 

04521 26; Children's Hospital ^jt 

20052 27. Oklahoma Association of Youth Services 

20242 28. PET was taught associated with a- behavioral health agency 
at no profit in facilities donated by a church 

-13161 29. Education Service Center 

12461 30. Autonomous social service agency created to provide educational 
and cVinical services to parents " f 

00311 31. Head Start - Home Start Training Center 

00411 32. We work with AB • . 

00711 33. CAA ' , 

00911 34. Community Counseling Center 

Onfl 35. University • • • 

01411 36. ETV . 



01611 37. We have done things in school and with the March of Dimes - 
no formal association ■ > 

" 20421 38. At local health-units iji each parish of the state 

13061 * 39. Three nonpublic schools' 

-.12361 40. Texas Agricultural Extension Service . 

07341 41. PTanned Parenthood »Federati on of America , 

•^08141 42. Nonprofit comnsjnity preschool s ^ 

09651 43. Tribal ' \ . . 

09851 44. State Department of Huma/ Services ^ ]f 

C 
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Itein'3g (Continued) 



Code . Conment 

09951 45. U. S. Amy 
* .10661 46. College course , • ' " 



11661 47. Referrals, etc. come from other agencies, hospitals, schools, etc. 

f 

11961 . 48. Head Start Program and Title-XX Day Ctsre 



/ 



ATTACHMENT Ji 
PARENT .EDUCATION PROGRAM SURVEY 

1'20 Written- in Responses for "Which Target Group" 
Item 4 on Questionnaire '. 



'Code 
16532 
17042 

05531 
05631 
. 05731 
,05931 
06131 
06231 
06331 
06431 
06631 
0 6731 



Conment 



1 . Low income 



06931 
07041 
07141 
07641 
07741 
0^841 
07941 
08041 
12261 

12561 



\ 



2. Head Start, Foster Parents, Abusive Parents, Parents of 
Juvenile delinquents 

3. Mostly low income ,f ami lies 

4. Low income and working mothers 

5. Student parents (university) , 

6. Low inctxne, minority, teenagers 

1. Minority, weifare eligible young mothers" 

8. Teenagers 

9. Low-income, Black 

10. College students/faculty parents ^ 

ll\ Low income, minority groups 

12. Single parents 

13. H.S. teachers for MS you<h 

14. Low income, Spanish-speaking 

15. Low income 

16. Families with problems of CA/N 

17. Abusive pareij^s 

I 

18. Altho one group for single moms 

19. Low income families (parents of title I children) 

20. Low income 

21. Women and children from families with a history of domesti 
violence 

22. All ot the above (East Austin) 
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'Item 4 (Continued)'/ • ^ \j 

* ■ 

Code Conment 

12*861 23. Special Education handicapped children's parents 

12961 .24. Famflies with handicapped children 

13361 25. Abusive and neglectful peirents 

13461 26. Parents of abused and/or neglected children. 

13561 27. Low incoi/ie, child abuse/neglect clients, parents having past 
of psychiatric care 

J 3761 28. Low income " * 

13961^ 29. Minority 

14061 30. Teen mothers from all categories 

14261 31. Youth 6-17 years of a"ge and th&ir families 

44361 32. Low income families of Hispanic, background who have children 
under 3 years of age 

14461 33. Low income-minority 

14561 34^ Low income families . 

14661 35. Low'iTieome families 

14761 36. Low income 

•14861 37. Low income families 

15061 38. Low- income families ' ' , • • 

15W1 39."* Low income faijil^es - * 

15261 40. f>arents of migrant "and Title I eligible students 

15361 41. Parents of handicapped children, 

15461 42. Low income families 

15761 43. Both low and* middle income 

159^1v . 44. Preschool parents 

16161 ] 45. Parents of children with developmental delay 

17532 {46. Low Income families 

17622 4\ parents of children living in the home 
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Item 4 (Conilnued) 

Code \ . , ' Conrnent 

18222 48. Parents of adolescents 
2!0561 49. Low and moderate income ^ 
20922 , 50. Families in a Church parish 

21661 51, Han<iix:apped, high ri^k, pregnant teenagers, parents of 
Children who are identified as having suffered neglect, 
or abuse '- ^ 

. 02011 52. A(}olescent pregnancies j 

02111 53. Premature infants and parents -and caregivers ^ 

02311 ■ 54. Handicapped/developmental ly disabled children ages 0-6 years , 

; 02411 55. Minority ^ 

02511 - 56. Parents of children enroll,ed-in public schools 

02611 57. Minority group ' * 

02911 58. Pregnant teens and pre-pai'-enthood emphasis in school K-12 

03011 59. Adolescent pregnancies ' 

03111 60. One program of two foster parents 

03421 61. Cover many diverse group^ including low income 

"03521 62. Title XX eligibles, elderly, day care, chifd abuse/neglect, 
handicapped, foster care," adoption ^ 

03721 63. Low income/minority 

04021 64. Low income families 

* • 
04121 • 65. Parents of preschool handicapped 

04221 - 66. Migrant ^ 

04421 - 67. All parents 

04521 68. Mid- income, normal families 

04721 69. Parents with kids in school 

04921 70. We have had all the above and middle class and wealthy families 

05121 71. Low income (Follow Through) 
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^ Item 4 (Continued) * jh 

Code Comnent 

05231 72. Minority groups/low income families 

05331 r 73. Low income families 

05431 74* Parents of children of preschools,, including a variety of 
clients ^ . 

18712 75. MR-DD 

18812 76. Mentally retarded/developmentally disabled 

18932 77. Preschool for DD and young adult trainable MR 

19242 78. Parents of Title I children 

19332 ' 79. Low income families 

jl9432 80. Low income , 

20052 81. Youth and their families 



1644^2 '8S^%#eblo Indians 

00111 83. Teens 

00211 84. Foster ^prents, abusive parents, teenage parents 

00311 85. Low income ^ 

OOJll 86. Low income families and migrant fair^Jlies 

00711 87. Low income families' 

00811 88. Low income, teenage parents 

00911 ' 89. University of Arkansas student families 

01111 90. Foster parent, day care staff and social service case workers 

01211 91. Low income families, follow up of Head Start children 

01311 92. Low income • 

01511 93. Children grades 1-6 " 

01611 94. If anything, parents of young children 

20421 95. All of the above - ^ 

130&1' 9^. Low income families 



It€m 4 (Continued) ^ 

■ 



Code 




•12361 


97. 














06531 




m on 


inn 


m 71 1 

U 1 / 1 1 


101 


08141. 


102. 


08651 


103. 


094^1 


104. 


09551 


105. 






096^1 


106. 


10051 


107. 


10151 


108. 






. 10251 


109. 


1045V 


110. 


10761 


111. 


10961 


: 112. 


1 11061 


113. 


11 161 


114. 


11361 


115. 


11561 


116. 


' 11661 


117. 


11861 


118. 



Conment 



tfe offei*educat1ona1 programs to people of all ages regardless 
of race, color, *sex, religion, socio-economic status or 
national origin 

Citizens of OK - rural and urban, all ages, most are rural 
over 50 

We offer approximately 100 different courses in three ten- 
week sess^bns each year. Certain programs are targeted 
toward certain groups, but anyone can attend 

Primary age children 

Again, our varied Instructors adapt our material into a wide 
variety of areas 



single women and many teenaged women 



1^ 
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Item 4 (Continued) 



Code . Corrment 

11961 119r Low income families, mostly single parents (females), mostly 
minorities, many young mothers who are single 

12061 120. Parents in poor rural areas with children under 5 

\ 
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AmCHMENT E 
PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAM SURVEY 



176 Written-ln Responses 
Item- 9.1 




16762 

16852 
05531 



Q5631 



05731 



05831 
05931 



06131 10. 



Conwent 



1. PET curriculum goals 



2. To give parents a third alternative besides authorative or 
permissive discipline. To have open cormunications: active 
listening and the ability to confront without using roadblocks. 
To teach problem solving and to deal with value conflicts. 

' Learning who has the problem. 

3. Parent Effectiveness Training teaches parents specific skills 
to resolve power conflicts s^ that neither parent or child 
wins at the other's expense.** 

4. You" are familiar with PET I'm sure. 

5. The main goal of our program is to provide a good place for 
parents to keep their children while working. We strive to 
meet the physical, emotional and intellectualTreisds of the 
child. 

6. The goals of our program are to strengthen family life and 
help family members make progress toward optimal physical, 

- * intellectual » social and emotional deVelopmenf in order to 
achieve or fttaintatVi economic self-support. 

7. Our goal centers on facilitating parental confidence, com- 
petence & independence through exposure to child development, 
conwunicatiort, marriage skills, etc. 

8. to improve living skills and consumer skills of students 
. enrolled. 

9. 1. Improve Family Relations Z. Encourage Better Parents 
3. Better - Parent-Cbild Relationships 4. The Importance 
of Family Planning 



(from description) (1) To promote optimal development of the 
child by educating parents to the principles and practices of 
effective stimulation. (2) To promote positive behavior'ln 
children by teaching parents effective behavior management 
techniques. (3) To assist in making the home a safer place' 
for children to grow up by educating the parents in safety 
practices. {^\ To promote good physical development of the 
chil^ by educaiting parents as to the importance of good 
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Item^, Continued. 




Codfr ' ' . ' Comnent 

nutrition, rest and exercise, 'and the avoidance of excessive 
.television. (5)^ To promote positive parenting experience by 
. . ^ fncouraging early and extended contact for mothers and infants^ 

' during the immediate post-natal period and anticipatory and 

on-going suplSdrt at hone. 




.0623K tl- Preparation for parenthood - to see parenthood realistically 



06451 12. (from 2 brochures) 1. Objective : Provide opportunity, 
stimulation, 'and encouragement for the maximum growth and 
development* of each child mentally, physically, socially and " 
emotionally. 2. Course Information : The curriculum is 
designerd to prepare graduates for positions in the supervision 
and care of young children in the home and coimunity situations. 

06631 13. (Brochure attached - no identifiable goal) 

06731 14. "...Inter".. org. of single parentSxTTwho come together for 

mutual help so that our single parent homes can better provide 
a happy family environment tn which to bring up our children..." 

• 

06831 . 15. 1. Care and supervision of neglected and abused children 

2. Prevention and intervention in areas involving delinquent 
. behavior in minors 

07041 16. (from attachment) 1. To develop a positive self-ccjncept in the 
/ child. 2. To develop conmuni cat ion skills in the child. 3. To 

^ develop large muscle coordination in the child. 4. To develop 
. small muscle coordfnation in the child. 5. To develop eye-hand 
^ coordination in the child. 6. To teach the child how to share 
andT^ake turns. 7. To teach the child how to take care of 
equipment and property. 8. To teach the child how to, line up, 
whisper and walk inside the building. 9. To teach the child 
how to listen. 10. To teach the cliild thoughtful and courteous 
behavior. 11. To teach the child self-control, self-direction 
and self-reliance. 12. 'To teach the child ideas of numbers, 
letters-, size, shapes, relations and classifications. 13. To , 
. * encourage creativity in tfiif children. 14. To encourage 

^ • "readiness skills in^-the children. ' . 

07141 17* ( attachment)... to h>lp children from primarily low-income families 
* overcome cultural and economic disadvantages and gain the 

experiences to enable them to deal successfully with the challenges 
of the world in chich they live. It takes into consideration the 
' * social, intellectual, physical and emotional development of the 
^hildren. 

0724,1 18. Infontjal education for adults - Family education is a small" part 
of our total program offered. 
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07641 19. To Improve parenting skills. To improve knowledge of child 

development. To improve conmuni cation skills. \To improve/and 
' give alternatives for discipline. ^ \ 

07741 ,20. We sue the "Systematic Training for Effective Parenting" program. 
Brochure attached. 

07841 21, Parentcraft provides information and support for first time 

parents. Using the peer self-help approach, experienced parents 
lead groups of 7-15 couples. Parent group leaders receive 
special training and have access to the Parentcraft curriculum 
developed by Minn. Ear.ly Learning Design, 
tc ' ■ 

07941 22. To help parent better understand his children, improve communica- 
tion with their children, enhance the self-image of^his children, 
to discipline in such a way as to develop respect S responsibility, 
to aid a parent to help his child in school. 

08041 23. Basic skill deve-loprnent in reading ^ math with supportive* services 
in social work and guidance ^nd counseling for children -and 
parents. 

12261 24. (Brochure attached - n,o identifiable goal)^ 

12561 25. Our program deals mainly within at risk population' in East 
Austin. Our goal is to offer alternatives to what may have 
previously been ineffective parenting skills. Learning to . 
CQp6 with everyday crtiis in- what are basically poverty con- 
ditions is primary in many individuals lives. Parenting skilJs 
is an area that may not be considered- important, the way we 
understand 'it to be. Our approach is to be as non threatening 
as possible and be as supportive as possible. It shouldTje noted 
that Bringing parents together for training sessions is not always 
successful. ^ 

12661 26. To assist parents to help their children who are having troubles 
in school. ' ■ 

12861 27. My goal is to assist the parents of my handicapped st;udents in 
their knowledge and acceptance of their children. 

12961 28. To increase public awareness of programs and services available 

tp impaired infants an^ their families by: - disseminating litera- 
ture to the g'eneral public - cotitacting health and medical 
professions- - advising and cooriJiftating with public agencies. 
To improve the level of functioning of visually impaired and deaf/ 
blind children by: - identifying and assessing the needs of each 
child - developing an individual pnJgram for each cKild based on 
identified needs - introducing new. methods of learning from his/ 
her environment 

To assist parents and families to develop skills and attitudes 
that will enable them to become effective^arents by: - providing 

' • ■ ■ 317 
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direct in-the-home instruqtion^by a certified educator - iitilizing 
resources available througn Region One including parent groups and 
^^fapily servic€is, as needed - providing direct and consultative ' 
assistance in the areas of occupational therapy, orientation and 
mobility training, as well^as family consultation, as needed 
To^^erve as a liaison between the home, school, and coimunity 
agep^qles by: - aiding jn the child's transition from home to 
schbo-l - providing services for children not served by an existing 
program - shar:lng information, participating in ARD Coimi ttees , 
and recocnnendilig appropriate instructional arrangements, 
(from pamphlet) 

13261 29. (from the brochure)... to provide early, voluctary help to children 
like these who seem headed for deeper, more serious trouble— the 
kind'of trouble that could eventually cause them to be labeled 
delinquent by the court. 

* 

13361 30, To make the parent awar^ of good nutrition habits; alternate 
discipline plans; hygiene; etc. 

13461 31 • Prevent child abuse &/or neglect. Provide alternate role model 
for parent 

13561 32. The Pre-Therapetitic Nursery goal is to promote stable home con- 
ditions/develop children's skills, reinforce culture, heritage 
and language. Inclusive of strengthening' parenting skilTs 
developmem^for parents. 

13661 33. Improve communication skills and introduce natural and logical 
consequences as a me:thod of discipline. To help parents under- 
stand the goals of misbehavior. 

13761 34. (Brochure^attached— no- stated goal ) 

13861 35. 1. .To help parents understand ways of confiunicating with their 
V child and 2. Help parents let child be more responsible 3. Change 

w . takes place in parent as welTas child for positive home situation. 

Proved .M 

1396L 36, Program of child development 

14161 37. As a public social service agency we must rely heavily on participa- 
^ tion by people to serve as foiter parents. Financial reimbursement 
is minimal and we feel somewhat limited in what we can demand of 

• , oyr participants. Therefore, educational programs offered in a 

more formalized gjroup setting are being offered usually at the 
request of the foster parent. Educational efforts are aimed at 
improving parenting skills and giving the foster parent insights 
into the child's behav.ior while equipping them with additional^ 
alternatives to handling problems. Evaluations are done at the 
end of such a session and foster parents are continually asked 
what problems need to be discussed, what are-problem areas, -et^, 
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A lot of individualized training is also conducted in one-to-one 
contact between parents and workers. Individual probs. are * 
identified and time is spent working on those problems. If 
enough people identify a conmon area of concern, a formaKtraining 
session may be planned to address that issue. 

U261 3^. (1) Public education (raising corimunity awareness of local 

juvenile problems and solutions; assisting Juveniles in assessing 
Jieeds and determining solutions; disseminating info, to community 
on current issues and family problem areas) (2) prevention of 
juvenile de'linquency (3) alternatives to incarceration (4) counseling/ 
rehabilitation of status offenders (5) family therapy 

14361 39. To enhance the parents' awareness, knowledge and skill in the area 
of child growth and development (birth through 5) so th.at they can 
optimize their young childreo's learning and development at home 
and community. To enhaV)ce the parents' self-esteem and sense of 
identity as persons andjis parents. 

14461 40. To act,ively communicate with each and every parent in the program 
- to act as a liaison between school and parent - to train parents 
- on how best to help their children become better students 

14561 41. (from attachment) Home-Based Program Objectives. To involve 

parents directly in educational development, of their own children. 
To help strengthen in parents their capacity for facilitating the 
general development of their own children. To demonstrate methods 
^ ' • of delivering comprehensive Head Start type services to children 

and parents (or substitute parents) for whom center-based program 
is not feasible. 

K 14661- 42. U Children will be exposed to a stimulating environment that will 
enhance their social, emotional, intellectual and physical growth 
V . and development in the Center and hofne environment. 2: Parents 

\ Hill participate in Child Growth and Development to receive benefits 

N of effecting parenting skills. 3. To provide a preventive Health 

and Nutritional service program. 



14761 43.^Ia,get to know yourself better. To^get to know your child better. 

To use this knowledge in making decisions about how to raise your 
child. 

14861 44. To change children's behavior by changing parent behavior. 

15061^ 45. The overall goal is to bring about a greater degree of social 
competence in children of low income famiMes. By social com- 
petence is meant tfje child's every day effectiveness in dealing 
with both present eftvironment and later responsibilities in school 
and Ufe. Social competence takes into account cognitive and 
iitellectual development, physical and mental health, nutritional 
needs, and other factors that enable a develofwiental approach to 
helping children. 
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15161 46. (from attachment) General Objectives; To develop definite plans 
for getting parents involved in total plans and planning for 
their children. To develop a dynamic, cooperative partnership 
with the home and school in the education of each cbild. South 
Plains Parent -Involvement Plan is designed to Jtieet the performance 
standards, as well as, our local goals and objectives for Head 
Start families anaStheir children, 

15261 47. 3U of Title I and Migrant parents in Title I and Migrant-funded 
, ' instructional components, will, on tfie average, participate 

\ in one or more hours of school sponsored activities as documented 

by records. > 

15361 48. To help" parents reach a better undej^sbrnding of themselves and 
their handicapped child. 

■ ' 15461 49. Educate the parent so that he in turn will get involved in his 
' child's education. ^ 

15661 50. As day care providers our goal is to help parents to know how to 
help. their children grow properly both physically and emotionally. 
To help the child develop to his full potential is our main goal^ 
and we seek to help parents understand their role in their child's 
development. 

* 15761 i\. To provide prevential mental health through COTtnumty educational 
programs. 

'15961 52. St. George's Episcopal School Parent Organization - is a fund 
raising, ?Qcial, and educational oriented group. Our main 
purpose is to support the school and each other. 

. 16161 53. (from attachment) Objective of Prbgram. The Infant-Parent Program 
serves children with developmental delay, age birth through three 
years, arid their families). The long range mission of- the program 
is to aid each child, with h-is family's help, to reach his full 
potential. Further, the program is aimed at keeping all handi- 
capped children in their, family setting in the community. 

17152 54. To develop better communicant Ion and understanding between parent 
and child." For the par^t to be able to recognize a potential 
problem about to arise with his child and* if a problem does arise 
then to be able to handle it through open communication resulting 
in satisfactory problem solving with both parent and child. Also 
one of the most important aspects of PET is to have the child 
identify his own problem and be able to deal with it and solve it 
in his wn way. 

J 17252 55. Some of our goals - To expose* family members to better commi/nica- 
-tlon skills. To all cm a leader directed group to interact and 
discuss new ways to see themselves and the child. Broaden their 
skills that meet practical daily life. Positive self image growth. 
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Looking at options. Better time na»^gement. How we fit in social 
structure and explore areas of Improveinent w/peers, leaders or 
. management. 

17422 56. Teach parents skills af assistance to help others and confronta- 
tion skills to help Self. Develop a win/win attitude in haman 
relationships, ^nd give people a handle on skills to make win/win 
work. 



17532 57. To -train parents and to have them realize that they are their 
child's teacher too— 

17622 58. . Teach effective communication skills. . Empathy training. 

. Giving training in interpersonal skill development part. bet. 
parents and children. 

« 

17762 59. PET Philosopfty 

17822 60. (Brochure attached - no stated goal) . 

17952 61. Goals are those of Parent Effectiveness Training and Couple 
Communication * 

18062 62. The training of parents in very specific skills. 

18162 63. To develop specific skills believed helpful in maintaining and 
enhancing the parent-child relationship. To increase awareness 
of the child as an individual - personally and devalopmentally . 

18222 64. Teach effective comnwni cation skills between and among adolescents 
and their families to reduce problem areas and facilitate family 
grovrth. * 



20561 65. Achieve or maintain economic self-support to prevent, reduce or 
elin;hiate dependence; achieve or maintain self-sufficiency to 
reduce or prevent dependency; preventing or renedying abuse, 
^^neglect or exploitation of children and adults unable to protect 
' - themselves, or preserving, rehabilitating or uniting families. 

20852 66. See attachment. (Nothing attached) 

20^A-v. 67. To foster good menta.!- heal th of local community residents through 
studies of potential pr'oblem areas in parenting. 

20922 68, Better cofmiunication between; parent and child. 



21062 69. .{Brqchure attached - no stiCed goal) 
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♦ 21162 70. The main goals of the program are (1) to improve conmum cation 
between the school and the parent, (2) to encourage more 
involvenjent by the parent, (3) to encourage parents to set up parent 
teacher conferences at regular intervals, and (4) to enable 
opportunities for feedback between the school counselor and parents 
relative to the school's activities in the educational, social, and 
career domain efforts of the total guidance program. 

21324 71. {Brochure attached - no stated goal) 

21324 72. To train currently employed social workers of the Division of Family 
Services in. skills and techniques of working with neglected dependent 
and abused children, their families and their foster families. 

21542 7i. See attached brochure. (Nothing attached) 

i 

01911 74. (Brochure - no stated goal) 

s 

02011 75. ieach parenting skills. Reduce adolescent pregnancies. Allow for 
responsible decision making. 

02111 76. Improved parent-premature infant interactiorsshort-term, with 
trained lay-hcmie visitors and, focused medical visits. 

y I 

02211 ' 77. (See enclosed page) Objectives; To help individuals and families^ 
- Develop essential skills for guiding the social, mental, emotional 
and physical growth of children. - Know effective ways of strengtheni 
relationships in families. - Establish and maintain positive self-' 
concepts. - Develop skills for making personal adjustments for moving 
through the stages of li/e. 

02311 78. (From attached page) Through the Infant Stimulation, Early Inter- 
vention and Parent Training services North Hills tries to: Assist 
• parents/care givers in increasing their understanding of their 
developmental ly delayed or handicapped child; Promote and 
facilitate positive and meaningful relationships among the parents, 
the handicapped child, and other, family members, help parents/care 
givers improve and increase their skills in general child rearing 
and child management. Provide individual on-going assessments and 
programs to stimulate the child's development in all areas - gross- 
fine motor, self-help, cognitive, social, and speech/language; 
Demonstrate techniques of developmental and therapeutic stimula- 
tion and help parents/care givers gain skill in the techniques. 

02511 . 79. See attached. (Nothing attached.) • 

0261V 80. To work with any group (administrators, teachei:^., support 
, ^ personnel or parents) who impacts on students, especially 

\ minority students, to reduce overall disciplinary sanctions 

and to reduce the disproportioality of minority disciplinary 

sanctions in the public schools. 
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02711 '81. See Attached. (From attachment) Session I. Self Esteem for Parent 
and Child. Goals: 'To provide self esteem building climate and 
experiences for participants. To help participants be aware that 
self esteem is the key to a happy, pifoductive life for their chil- 
dren. To help participants be aware that they will need to work 
on their own self esteem if they are to be able to help children 

* with .theirs. 

. Session II. Promoting Esteem in Self and Others. Goals: To see 
that critical words and actions promote low self esteem. To see 
that nurturing words and actions promote high esteem in self and 
otHers. 

- Session III. AIJ. Feelings are OK. Goals; To begin to recognize 
and share feelings. To be'aware that al_]_ feelings are OK. To be 
aware of constructive ways of handling feelings. To be aware of ' 
how we try to ^Iptpe feelings. 

Session IV. Shfllfng Acceptance of Feelings in Self and Others by 
Listening Goals: To experience the value of and gain skills in 
listening for feelings in self. To experience the value of and 
gain skills in listening for feelings In others. 
Session V. Destructive Behavior Needs to be Prevented or Stopped. 
Goals: To learn how to prevent unwelcome behavior in §elf and 
^ others. To learn how to stop unwelcome behavior in self and 

■ • others. 

Session VI. Dealing with Behavior and Other Problems. Goals: 
To learn to state and follow through a plan of action if un- 
welcome behavior continues. To consider natural and logical con- 
sequences rather than punishment. To experience^democratic 
problem solviffg methods. 

Session VIJ. Nurturing Parent Helps Clarify Values. Goals: To 
understand Nurturing Parent and Critical Parent approaches to 
values. To tinderstand and experience values clarification methods. 
Session VIII. Sexuality and I'ntimacy. Goals: To help partici- 
pants deal with their own sexuality. To enable participants to 
help children feel comfortable with their sexuality. To introduce 
valuable sources of materials for sex education of children, youth 

* and adults. 

*02811 82. (1) To teach communication skills to parents. (2) To encourage 
parents to have weekly family meetings with th^ir children. 
(3) To give parents information on social and moral reasoning 
in children. 

02911 83. To reduce adolescent pregnancy and increase positive parenting 
through education (Parentll^ Ed. in public schools K-12) and 
direct Intervention education and services for pregnant adolesc^ts. 

03011 84. The prevention of adolescent pregnancies and thereby decreasing the 
Incidence of developmental disabilities to. infants born of these 
pregnancies. 
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03111 85* Teach ttie importance of high self esteem for bo^ parents and 
children. Here effective ways of communicating \5ith children 
9nd discipline to enhance self esteem. 

0322T 86. The goal of The Family Tree is to provide a positive and 

informed^ approach to parenting, offering ideas* techniques, 
and information to area parents and others responsible for 
child fcare. 

03521 87. Understanding child development. Guidance-behavior management, 

.03421 88. Human Relations Courses: Prevention - Education 

Psychotherapy/Counseling; Evaluation/Crisis Intervention/Remedial 

m 

03521 89. Please refer to question #4. (#4) Title XX eligibles, elderly, 
. day care, child abuse/neglect, handicapped, foster care, 
■adoption. 

03621 ,90. (From "Community Services Courses" pamphlet) The goals of the' 
American R6d Cross Community Services courses are to promote 
individual well-being, to save human lives, and to prevent or 
reduce human suffering.... 

03721 91. The Parent Child Development Center Project has the primary goal 
\ of providing a variety of supportive system^ for families with , 
very young children, 

03921 92. See enclosure. (No stated goals in enclosure) 

04021 . 93. Health education and nutritional coi^nseling 

04121 94. (From brochure) Objective; . Thg\Model Preschool Program for a 
home approach to early childhood education is an innovative 
program established to study the effects of parent, chSld, home 
and trainer interaction in the development of the exceptional 
child. . The intended performance objectives are to demonstrate 
the organization, development and implantation of an early 
education program within the home that enables children who have 
developmental deficits to function successfully in .school programs, 

04221 95. Provides supplementary services to be coordinated with founda- 
tion programs' for children of 'migrant workers. An emphasis is 
placed on training PAC personnel. 

04321 96. Promoted primary prevention in the area of family - provide 

places for parents to get help in the community and educate the 
.community to the fact that every parent sometimes need help and 
parental functioniTig can be enhanced. " 
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04421 
04521 

04721 
04821 



97. Parenting in general - nutrition, drug and substance abuse - public 
education, problems and solutions - teenage pregnancy. 

98. Help parents develop competence and confidence in their roles; 
Reduce potential for neglect/abuse; Provide support and relieve 
sense of isolation in new parents. 



99. This is one program under a total state program. 
lOp. 



04921 101. 



05021 
05121 



(1) Drug information for parents. (2) Corimunication skills for 
parents - pre teen- teen in area of substance or chemical aware- 
ness and use. 

- To corimunicate better thru learning corim. skills 

- To appreciate themselves more, as persons 

- To ^evelop a practical. Christian spirituality 

102. See enclosures (Nothif^g enclosed) 

103. 1. To help parents learn to help themselves. 2. To educacfi 
parents to help teach their children at home. 



05231 1Q4. 



05431 



1) Adequate dental and medical services for the children in the 
\ remainder of their infant and pre-school years. 2) Systematic 

Cognitive S^timulations for pre-schoolers. 3) Exposure to social 
learning situations through Social Action Activities. (, 

^ 05331 105. Our day care program is not primarily a parent education program, 
^ ' however we do provide parent education on a regular basis. The 

goal is to prepare parents to assist in the learning processes ^ 

of their own children. 

ses will be offered in "Coping with Kids." - Through parent 
ings parents will be more aware of c'hilds developmental age 
and the program planned for him/her. Parent meetings will 
include discipline, dev. etc. Parents will volunteer in center. 

18342 107. Current brochures are at the printer*, copies available on request 
in Fall '80. Basic goals are to increase awareness of family 
relationships and strengthen communication within the family. We 
Intent to develop a discussion base among family members so that 
problem solving can be accomplished within the family unit. 
Effectiveness courses {Parent, Youth ET Women, Teacher) are 
primarily skill base oriented around communication skills. Other* 
programs goals are designed to meet the existing need ie - increase 
information on sexuality or Qhild development; develop ability to 
reduce stress etc! 

108. Develop health relationships through^effective communications. 
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18712 
18812 



19152 
19242 

19432 
19522 

19512 
19722 

19922 
20052 



109. 



1B662 no. 



111. 
112. 



Coiment 

1) To teach conmunication skills to parents. 2) To establish 
good relationships between parents and children. 3) Tojevelop 
a positive self image in children. 4) To enable individual to 
get their needs met 

' - 

To train parents in communication skills.. Course includes 
Active Listening; composing and sending "I" messages (stating 
clearly one's concerns and feelings about problems affecting 
him); and methods of conflict resolution. 

Teaching parents of MR-DD children to control and teach their 
children at home. 



To increase conmunication ski lis . and improve behaviors of 
clients. The major goal is to generalize comnuni cation s 
from the classroom to the home envTronment. 



19012 113. 



114* 
115. 

116, 
117. 

118, 
119. 

120* 
12K 



I work with a YMCA program - all our programs deal with strengthening 
the values of participants. We also have programs to strengthen 
family ties - we have no formal Parent Training classes as such. 
All programs work toward YMCA goals— 

PET focuses on cormiuni cation skills, problem-solving methods, 
*goal setting 

K To develop better conmunication skills. 2, To develop better 
ways of managing children's behavior, 3. To develop better 
relationships between parent and child. 

To improve relationships between parent and school and parent and 
child. To encourage home learning. 

Parent education - individual counseling - family-marital 
counseling - group counseling primarily adolescents. Crisis help. 
6ED alternative school 

Harmonious parent/child relationships. 

/ 

To help provide parents arjd children with the necessary skflls 
whereby more intimate relationships can be fostered provi<ling for 
the greatest possible growth to all involved. ^ 

Providing parents with alternatives to punishment and with 
information on child development and communication skills. 

I 

K Improve conmunication skills. 2. Offer alternative skills. 

3. Provide a '^sharing" atmosphere to enhance participants experience* 

4, Educate participants to all of our agencies programs. 
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20T42 122. Awareness -of what-y*lt are- doing and how to reinforce or remove 
some of our actions.^ Active Listening - "I" messages and 
value collisions. 

20242 123. Improve family relations, communication. Decrease behavi9rs 
that lead to alcohol and^rug abuse, child abuse, fdi vorce and 
juvenile delfnquency. 

13161 124.^To provide awareness abtJyt services and diagnostic assistance^ 



in particular problems* 
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12461 .125. I. To provide opportunities for Tarrant County residents to 

acquire the attitudes, knowledge^, and skills necessary to per- 
V— ^ fonn the role and functions ofjparents. II. To^^^vide re- 
socialization/experiences fpriibusive and neglectful parents. 
III. To prevent child abu/e through education and reeducation 
of parents. IV. To provide opportunities for collabora^on of 
professional and volunteer workers in preventing child abuse, t 

00211 126. Increase the aumber of homes equipped with the skills and 
■ knowledge to deal effectively with the many needs of foster 
children, "increase the number of agency staff that are 
equipped with the knowledge and skills essential in assisting 
.foster parents, foster children and biological parents. Develop, 
a' variety of substitute care placenients equipped to deal with the 
special, specific nefeds of particular .children, and assure 
appropriate placements, fteduce the number of disrupted placements 
due to foster parents ^ inability to <leal effectively with the 
problems and behaviors of foster children. Gi^e footer parents 
some basic information about foster care including agency 
policies, roles and responsibilities of both foster parents* and 
workers. Sensitize foster parents tOithe kinds of situations, 
(■ feelings, and reactions that are apt to occur with foster children 
\ and their own families. Establish a "team approach" between 
\ service specialists and foster parents, resulting in increased 
\ empathy, communication and a more efficient working (relationship. 
vEstablish a more effective home study process. Develx)p greater 
*5felf awareness on" the part of the foster parents: awareness of 
their own strengths, limitations, emotions, and personality 
-characteristics. Affect, behavior so that foster parents will ^ 
better fulfill the function of their role and will feel com- . 
foi^table in that role. . Establish group identification witlr 4 
other .foster parents who can be supportive, and understanding 
*and cap work together to improve substitute care. Stimulate the 
desire. for fgrther learning in both foster parents and agency - 
- personnel. Train foster parents to' participate in case planning, 
aiding Permanency Planning and moving children out of foster care . 
more efficiently. Develop opportunities to update foster parents 
. . on the changing nature of foster care. Give fostec parents 

opportunities to learn ^bout thfi specific needs of children in their 
home. Give foster parents continued reinforcement for previous 
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education* Develop a system for rewarding those foster parents who 
go the extra mile by fostering children with specific needs, who 
require more skills and training than the average child. 

00411 127. The overall goal of Headstart is to bring about a greater degree 
^ social competence in disadvantaged children, Headstart is a 
comprehensive child development program- 

00711 128. Attachment. .(NotWng attached) 

00811 129. Self-sufficiency for parents/adequate physical and emotion^ ^ 
environment for child. 

e 

00911 130. To help 1st time student families better cope with the new 
situations that arise with a child. To offer visual aijji . . 
verbal knowledge of the many ways parents may deal 'with 
family-child related problems and enHchm^nt. 

01011 131. We use STEP Program. ^ 
- ♦ *. 

01211 132. The parent meetings of our program are developed around the 
needs and interests of parents as well as to increase their 
work ski lis. and communication skills. This improvement in 
the parent's life fs seen as a way to improve the'Student's 
. life. style and achievement. 

* 

01311 133. (1) To enable parents to become better educated so they help 

themselves* and their. children better. (2) To bring about better 
'interpersonal relationships'. 

01411 134. We do "one-time" parenting presentations for high school students/ 
P.T.A., in-service for teachers, etc. in connection with the ( 
parenting series "Footsteps" which our station airs. I also do 
workshops for jr. high on self-concept and values^. 

20421 135. . At each health' unit located in each parish of the state we hold ' 
child health clinics, maternity cl inics, family planning" clinics 
and etc. At all we give as much education in reference to-that . 
particular clinic setting as possible. 

13061 136. . To pijovide parents with the training and information neederd to 
- . worlr 5Jr'*conjunction-|ith the school's Title I reading program. 
«L. . ' * .To provide parents wijh physical support-% 

^2361 '137.' See attachment. (No stated -goal) , 

1176r 138. Brochui^ attached. (No stated goal) 

10861 139. 1) Increase parents knowledge of child development. 2) Improve 
parents and clrildrens ability to communicate 

) 08451 140. sie attached pages-(Nb stated goal) 
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Item 9f Continued. 
Code Comnent 

08751 141. (From attachment) The business of the Ski 11 svfor Living program 
is: To provide informational programs and learning opportunities 
in a group setting to strengthen individuals and families so that 
they may deal more effectively with individual , family and social 
change. 

0835T 142. To reach busy young families with a meaningful state-wide thrust 
•project - The family and TV. Increase awareness of cpop 
extension service. 

07341 14SI. 1. To provide family planning services to all interested persons. 
2. To promote family planriing in conraunity. 

06531 144. Goals for each class are determined by the professional person 
teaching the class. 

04621 145. 1. To provide parenting skills to parents to bettej- assist the 
child in total development. 2. To improve the^oVerall educa- 
tion program by assisting parents, teachers and counselors in 
providing the be&t developmental atmosphere for children. 

01811 146. Consult, coordinate, and counsel with primary age students, school 
staff, and parents to promote the healthy social, emotional, and 
educational adjustment to school. 

■ 017T1 147. S6e attached brochures. Goals of Program: To strengjthen families- 
To prevent crisis. To promote healthy relationships. 

00611 148. Adolescent sexuality - communications between adolescents and 
parents - pressures, anatomy ari^kphysiolog>u-- availability of 
B/C. . , 

08651 149. Attached ^No stated goal) 
08851 150. Skill training, support 

09051 151. Interpersonal Relationship Skills Increase. Time.marfagement skills 
increase. Problem Identification and solving techniques to increase 
' understanding, acceptance, and tolerance within individuals or 
1 > groups. Listening skills to increase understandings 

OSrl^^T — ^^2. To provide'P.E.T. for our Extended Family foster parents. 

09251^^^3. I instruct parent how to use educational toys. I teach parents 
^* how to teach their children.V I show them the value of play as a 

, r . learning experience. 

» 

09351 154. To provide educational, infonnational , discusflon format designed 
/-O to increase awareness of current problems. To encourage the thought 

that libraries can provide a multi diverse role beyond books. 
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Code ♦ Cofnment ' 

09551 1S5. A need for parent volunteers in teaching./ t^eachers and parents 
. ^ working together with the child. 

09651 . 156. To help families and children adjust to society. . Through center 
based programs ?nd parent training. 

09851 157. Our center evaluates children with multi handicaps, school 
problems, behav,ioi* problems, emotional problems. Treatment 
is usually referred out when local resources are available. 
We do a limited amount of t|;gatmerit, usually short-term. 

0995V V58. 1. To educate parents in parenting skills, 2. Behavior change 
techniques, 3. Esteem-Building and peer pressure dynamics. 

10051 * 159. In addition, to ihe pamphlet, parent groups are held on a 
regular basis in the form of support jgroups and educational 
, groups-, teaching behavior management techniques and social* 

skills, regard ing^ severely handicapped children. (From the 
pamphle't^e^E.P. 's purpose i^... 1. To find and identify infants 
and younJ^Biildren wit>h conditions which might affect their school 
performance. To screen, assess, and provide needed services 
to infants, preschool children, and children cho are unable to 
attend the public schools. 3. To compile and discuss informa- 
tion with parents to provide the best program for each individual 
child. 4. To maintain developmental data to help in appropriate 
placement, upop^ntering school. 5. To provide parents with lists 
of conmunity resources. 

« 

10151 160. Pamphlet enclosed. (From pamphlet).. .to strengthen the ability 
•of a disadvantaged child to cope with school and the child's 
total envi moment. .. . 

10251 161. To help parents increase knowledge and skills iii, parenting. 

To help parents build positive self-esteem in their children. 
To be^ a resource for^parents. to support them in the difficult 
. • job of effective child rearing. , 

V 

10351 162. i\) Avert family breakdown; 2) sensitize parents to need for 

acquiring skills; 3) provide peer support; 4) suggest and teach 
new coping skills - enlarge choices; 5) help aVl_ family m^ibers 
get needs met. , 

1045^ 163. The prevention of child abused Objectives include: to improve 
self esteem, communication skills, to gain a feeling of belonging 
y stop isolation patterns, to gain oarentlng skills, knowledge of 

problem Solving, and to provide an atmosphere where new knowledge 
and skills can be tried and rehearsed. .We o.ffer Parent Anonymouf 
^ 4 self-help giyups and classes ia parenting educ. 

10551 164. See attached copyn (From copy) Major goals Include fostering 
positive parent-child relationships, enriching the environment 
and increasing the quality of life for children. 
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Code * ' . , Comment 

ifi " 

10661 165. (Sm attached) (From attachment) ^General Course Objectives: 

I. Student will be able to define the tern behavior and the term 
» ' misbehavior. 2. Student will learn how t'he child's .family in- 
fluences behavior. 3, Student will learn how emotions can effect 

,t . tfie behavior of children both positively and negatively. 

4. Student will learn about the fallacy of the "good/ parent" 
and other mistaken concepts. 5. Student will acquire at least 
three effective communication techniques. 6. Student will learn 
the copMpt of problem ownership. 7. Student will learn the four 
basicJgaJls of children's misbehavior. 8. Student will obtain 
the basic ingredients for building positive relationships. 9. Student 
will learn the techniques to use for becoming a responsible parent. ^ 
10. Student will obtain skills for conducting a family meeting. 

II. Student will learn the "games children play" and how to deal . 
with them effectively. 12. Student will obtain the skvlls for 
implementing natural and logical consequences. 

10761 166. Support for the family. Education for parents, for birth, for 
parenthood. 

10961 167. Refer to attached information. (From attachment) Goal: To 

promote healthy family development by providing parents with the 
knowledge, skill and attitude necessary to Vecognize, maintain 
and improve their children's environment in order to optimally 
fulfill their physiological and psychological needs. 

* . • / 

11061 168. See information booklet. (Nothing attached) _ ' 

169. 1.) To familiarize the parent with the basic social, emotional, 
' and cognitive needs of young children as well as practical ways 
in which these needs can be met through the family. -2.) To 
provide assistance, informatidn, and support to parents -for the 
pufposeof alleviating problems and obstacles that may impede 
improvement effectfve parenting skills. The parent's ten- 
sion producing problems must be relieved to promote effective , 
parenting and prevent child abuse and neglect. 

11261 170. Texas families acquire information about and develop skills in 
parenting and child development. 

11361 171. To provide clients with, information ^''der that they can make 
informed decisions about their own and their ctiildren's health 
behaviors. 

11561 172. Attached (No stated goal). 

11661 173. See attached brochure (No stated goal) 

- 11861 174 1. Provide maximum early childhood and family development program 
for 172 children and their fami-ltes. Some children 4re enrolled 
in child development center and some are enrolled in a home based 
education setting. 
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Code Comment 



U961 175. ,See pamphlet {Nothing attached) 

12061 176. To give parents in rural areas a better understanding of the 
needs and ways to achieve better chilcl development. 
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TABLE 8 



Profile of PEPS In Arkansas: 
Description of Participants 

(n - 35) 



1. By Faally. Types 

- c. Intact parents, 1st marriage 

h. Teenage parents 

a. Single parents, divorced 

b. . Single parents, never raarrled 

e. Parents of* han^lc^pp^d — 
d. Stepparents 

f . ' Foster parents ; « ■ 

g. ' Adoptive parents 
1, Other 

'2. By Eraployaent Patterns 

a. Two parents woricing 

b. One parent working, one at home 

c. Single parent, working 

d. Single parent, not working 

e. Kelther parent workfng 

f. One parent with two jobs 

3. By Racial Groups 

e. White 

c. Black , 

d. Mexican ^rlcan 
d. Aslari 

a. American Indian 

f. Other 

4. By Tncotae Levels 

. e. Low ($10,000 or >ess) 

d. Lower middle ($10,000 - $19,000) 
€♦ Middle ($20,000 - $29,000) " 

b. Upp,er middle ($30,000 - $39,000) 
a. tipper (over $40^000) 



Mean Percentage 

■ 48.44 
31.80 
30.08 
24.13 
23.11 
22.33 
18.27 

6.81 

1. 14 



39.68 
38.41. 
27.25 
22.48 
11.52 
3,90 



65.00 
34.66 
7.16 1 
1.60 
1.00 
.94 



50.56 
29.05 
27.65 
14.56 
6.36 
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' ■ / • - TABLE 9 

* V • 

Profile of rePs In Louisiana: 
Description of Participants 

(n-31) 

1. By Faally Types . ' ^ Mean Percentage 

c. Intact parents, 1st nwrrlage *Bl.ll ' 

h. Teenage parents 26.62 

a* Single parents, divorced zz.je 

f. Fostpr parents 17.77 
' d. Stepparents ' J5'39 

b. Single parents, never tnarrled ir.87 

e. Parents of handicapped 11.46 # 

g. Adoptive parents lO'OO 
1. Other ' '32 

2. By EapToywent Patterns 

a. Two parents working JS'^J 

b. Ohe parent working, one at hpme 43.57 

c. Single parent, working 24.29 

f. One parent with two Jobs 15.28 

d. Single parent, pot working 12.40 

e. Neither parent wofklng- '* 4.06 

j. By Racial Groups 

B*. KhUe ' 78 

c. Black ' 27.22 

d. *Mex1can American , f on 

a. ^Merlcan Indian 1'52 

b. Asian , 1*75 ^ 

f. Other ' .03 ▼ 

4. By Incone L-evels ' 

c. Wddle ($20,000 - $29,000) 41.41 

d. Lower middle ($10,000 - $19,000) 29.69 

e. Low ($10,000 or less) . 28.44 
b. Upper Middle ($30,000 - $39,000) 17.18 



a. 



Upper (over $40,000) 9* 13 
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TABLE 10 



/ 



Profile ^ PEPs in Mississippi: 
Description "of Participants 

(n - 24) 



1. . By Fmily Types 

c. Intact parents, 1st raarHage 

b. Single parents, never married 

a. - Single parents, divorced 

h. Teenage parents 

f. "Foster parents ^ 

'd. Stepparents 

g* Adoptive parents 

e. Parents of handicapped 

i. Other 

2. By Employment Patterns- ' 

c. Single parent, working' 
a*. Two parent, working 

• b. One parent working, one at hoiae 

d* Single parent, not working 

f. One parent with two Jobs 
e. Neither parent worki'ng 

3. • By Racial Groups 

c. Black 

e. White 

d. Mexican American 
a* fmerican IndiarT 

b. Asian 

f. Other 



4, By Income Levels 



e. Low ($10,000 or less) 

d. Lower middle ($10,000 - $19,000) 

c. Middle ($20,000 - $29,000) 

b. Upper diddle ($30,000 - $39,pOO) 

a. Upper (over $40,000) 



Mean Percentage 

37.55 
33.20 ' 
. 29.75 
28.68 
22.00 
20.94 
15.77 
15.57 - - 
5. CO 



41.94 
41.22 
36.00 
29.00 
22.75 
20.25 



59.57 
43.12 
13.70 
12.00 
1.00 
.04 



70.00 
29.41 
28.10 
7.60 
2.50 
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Profile of PEPs "in'Mew Mexico: 
Description of Participants 

^ , (n-20) . 

By Family Types ' Mean Percentage 

c. Intact parents, ls£ marriage 45.94 . 

a. Single parents, divorced « 25.47 

h. Teenage parents . 20.50 , 

d. Stepparents . ' 15.53 

f, Foster parents y"^ . 12.33 

e. Parents of handicapped^ ' * 11*25 

b. Single parents, never married 9.87 

g. Adoptive -parejjt^'^ 8*75 

i. Other ^ 6*00 

By Eap^to^nt Patterns 

a. Two .parents wrKing ' J3.13 

6. One parent working, one at home 38.75 

c. Single parent, working 30.12 
,d. Single parent; not working 10.54 

f. One parent with two Jobs 6. 69 
eV Neither p^irent working 5.67 

By Racial Groups ' ' - " / 

e. White 57.56 

d. Mexican American 41.33 

a. American Indian ..^ / 14.46 

c. Black . • 5.70 

b. Asian * , l-OO 

f. Other . ^ ' I '00 

By Income Levels 

e. Low ($10,000 or less) 55.39 \ 

d. ' Lower middle ($10,000 - $19,000) 38.00 
C. MiddU ($20,000 - $29,000) 34.33 
b. ^Upper middle ($30,000 - $39,000) 13.67 • 
a. Upper (over $4'0,000) 3.25 
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TABLE 12 



Profilfe ofiPEPs 'in Oklahoma: 
Description of Participants 

(n * 33) 



By Family Types ' ' Hean Percentage 

c. Intact parents, -1st marriage . . / 55.21" 
a. -Single- parents, 'divorced ! * 27.89 _ 
e. Parents Of handicapped - 2S^A 

d. Stepparents J' 22.56 
f» Foster parents 11.77 
h. Teenagft parents * 11*32 
1.- Otherr t^- 10.70 
g. Adoptive parents 9*90 

-By Employment Patterns 

a. * Two parents wrking ' * *43.33 , 

b. One parent working, one at -hone . 40i71 

c. Single parent, working " 22.08 . 

e. Neither parent working 8.88 

d. Single parent, not working • 7.26 

f. One parent with two jobs ^ ^« 5.61 

By Racial Groups ' ^ ■ 

e. White 74*64 
d. Mexican American 15*26 

c. Black 13.31, 

a. American Indian - 12.46, 
1>. Asian 5.63 

f. Other .91 ' 

By Income levels 

d. Lower middle ($10,000 - $19,000) 38.90 

e. Low ($10,000 pr less) , 35.10 
c. Middle ($20,000 - $29,000) ■ 18.54 

b. Upper Middle ($30,000 - $39,000) . 19.16 
a* Upper (over $40,000) 9.19 
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TABLE. 13. 



.Profile of PEPs in Texas: 
Description of Participants 

(n «-66) 



r 

1. By Family Types 

c. -.Intact parents, 1st marriage 
a. Single parents, divorced 
. e. Parents ot handicapped 
d* Stepparents « 

Si4Bgi£_parents, never married 

h. Teenage parents 
g. ^Moptive parents 
f. 'Foster parents 

i. Other 

t 

T 

2. By Employment Patterns 

a. Two parents working 

b. One parent working, one at home > 

c. Single parent^ working 

» d. Single parent, not working 

e. Neither parent working 

f. One parent with two jobs 

V 3. By Racial Groups 

^ e. White 

d* Mexican American 

C. Black 

b* Asian 

a* American Indian ' 

f. Other 

4. By Income Levels 

e. Low ($10,000 or less) \ 

c, Middl eX $20,000 ^.-$29 »000) 

d. Lower middle UlO>i}00 - $19,000) 
b. Upper middip ($30,000 - $39,000) 
a,' Upper (over $40,000) 



r 



Mean Percentage 

48.75 
29.19^ 
21.46 
18.80 
17.66 
14.91 

7.32 

6.98 

2.80 



38. 14 
34.52 
26.84 
19.85 
11.11 
8.97 



51.25 
30.50 
28.47 
1.41 
1.00 
.38 



52.33 
32.32 
28.53 
12.46 
9.62 
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TABLE 14 

Rank Order of Fainlly Types Whose Issues are Most Ccxnmonly Addressed 

• In 'Arkansas PEPs ' 

(n«35) 



p. 

0. 

h.. 

1. 

n. 

1. 

f. 

d. 

e. 

m. 

k. 

g. 
q. 

j. 

b. 
a. 
c* 



Family Types , 
Parents of preschool -age cjilldren 
Parents of school -age children 
Working mothers 

Famines vrith both parents working 

First- time parents 

Teenage parents ' 

Divorced parents 

Single mothers 

Separated, paren-ts 

Parents of adolescents 

Foster parents 

Extended families {e,g., grandmother living with family) 

Surrogate parent families ? 

Parentsyrffto-^^ 

Single fathersvwith custody 
Stepparents 

Single fathers, without custody 



Mean* 
.■it-2.57 
2.48 
2.33 
2.13 
2.03 
2.03 
2.00 
1.93 
1.87 
1.84 
1.71 
1.66 
" 1.48 
/l.30 
1.16 
1.00 
1.00 



♦Scale: Lov^ • 0 1 2 3 4 fligh; 0 « not a planned activity, never 
dealt with; 1 ■ unplanned activity, dealt with informally if it comes up; 
2 ■ unplanned, ongoing self-help groups; 3 ■ planned activi^ for one time / 
only; 4 ■ planned series of activities. 
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• ► ^ TABLE 15 

.Rank Or'der of FaratTy Types Whose Issues are Host Commonly Addressed 

In Louisiana PEPs * 

.rn-31) 

« Family Types • ^ • I . ' i^^* 

'Panehts of school-age children . 2.97 



0. 



Parents of preschool-age children ^ '^.86 

— • ^ 

Parents of' adolescents ' x ^'^^ 



3il 



m. 

n. First- frinie parents 

h. Working mothers- ' ^ ^' ^'^^ 

i. Families with both parents^working 1.62 

f. Noivorced parents . ~ l'S7 
e. Separated parents l'S7 

. d. Single inotliers ' ' l-SS 

k. Foster parents * * ^'55 

,1. Teenage parents * l'*8 

j. Parents who adopt ^ ' 1'36 

Stepparents • 1.21 

g. Extended fanilies ^ 1-12 

q. Surrogate parent families I'O* 

b. Single fathers, with custody , I'OO 

- c. Single fathers, w1 tho'ut custody .83 
\*' m . 

• ^Scale: Low 0 1 2 3 4 High 



TABLE 16 

' Rank Order Family TypSs Whose Issues are Host Commonly Addressed 



In 'Mississippi PEPS' 
/* '(n » 24) 

Famny Types ' - ' Hean* 

p» • Parents lof preschool-age children 3.00 

h. • Working mothers 2.63 

1. Families with both parents working 2.52 

d. Single mothers 2.20 

0. Parents of school -age children 2.17 
n. First-tliae parents 2.13 

1. " Njeenage parents , ' 1.96 
g. Extended famtlles (e.g., grandmother living with family) 1.96 

e. Separated par^ts 1.83 

f. Divorced parents , 1.80 
k. Foster parents 1.50 
m. Parents of adolescents . 1.29 
j. Parents vrt)0 adopt. ' ^ , 1.26 
b. Single fathers, with custody ^ 1.17 
a. Stepparents 1.09 
Ca Single fathers, without custody f U04 
q.. Surrogate parent families .96 



♦Scale: Low 0 1 2 3 4 High 



TABLE 17 

Rank Order of Family Types Whose Issues are Host Commonly Addressed 

In Hew Mexico PEPs 

(n « 20) 





Family Types 


Mean* 




Parents of preschool-age children 


2.75 


0. 


Parents of school-age children 


2.65 


h. 


Working mothers 


2.58 

• 


m. 


Parents of adolescents 


2.58 


1. 


Families with both parents wrking 


2.47 


d. 


Single mothers 


2.35 


f. 


Divorced parents 


2.11 


e. 


Separated parents 


2.00 


n. 


First- time parents 


1.9o' 


a* 


Stepparents 


1.84 


9* 


Extended families (e.g.» grandmother living with family) 1.53 




Parents who adopt 


1.47 


1. 


Teenage parents 


1.47 


k. 


Foster parents 


1.26 


b. 


Single fathers, with custody 


1.16 


c. 


Single fathers, without custody 


1.00 


q« 


Surrogate parent families 


.95 



*Scale: Low 0 1 2 3 4 High 
\ 
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TABLE 18 , ' 

Rank Order of Family Types Whose Issue^re Host Commonly Addressed 

«^ in Oklahooia PEPs 

i 

{n= 33) 

FaalTy Types ' Mean* 

p. Parertts of preschool-a^e chiUren ^ 3.31 

0. " Parents of school-age children 3.00 
m. Parents of adolescents ^ 2.65 
n. First- time parents . 2.19 

f. Divorced parents 2.17 

1. Working mothers - 2.'l0 
J., Fanil ies with both parents working 2.10 

d. Single mothers \ 1.97 

e. Separated parents * , 1.87 

g. Extended families 1.70 
J, Parents who adopt ^ 1.68 
e/ Teenage parents 1.67 

Single fathers vrith custody 1-58,, 

a. Stepparents . 1»57 

k» Foster parents ' ^ i'.57 

Q,' Single fathers, without custody 1.33^ 

q. Surrogate parent f ami 1 les 1.00 

*Scale: Low 0 1 2 3 4 '-High 





TABLE 19 








Rank Order of Farally Types Whose Issues are Most Commonly Addressed 

In Texas PEPs 




•(N - 66) 




t 




Fimilv TvDes 




Mean* 




Parents nf Dreschool<*dae children 

Q 1 ^ 1 1 ^ J V 1 r IW I W*^^ will ■ Ml wi* 




3.09 


0. 


Parents of school-age children 




2.70 


h. 


UnrV i fin hpt^ 




2.30 


d. 






2.19 


i. 


Fanilies vdth both parents working 




2.13 ^ 


n. 






1.96 


f. 
m. 


u 1 V u r V cu r^lHn^ 

Dav«artfc nf Arlnlp^pntc 




1.80 
1.80 


e« 


^pnar;ttpH Dar@ntfi 




1.64 


1. 


Tppn AHP fvi rpntc 




1.59 


n. 


pytpnHpH ^-f^llles 

UA l»C 1 lUC U ^ dil 1 1 ' C d 




1.38 


j. 


Parents who adopt 




1 17 

if 


k. 


Foster parents 




1.17 


a* 


Stepparents - *- 




1.13 


b. 


Single fathers, with custody 




1.08 


q. 


Surrogate parent families 




.92 


c. 


Single fathers » without custody 




.91 



*Scale: Low 0 1 2 3 4 High 



. TABLE 20 



Rank Order of Topics Host Focused Upon 
by Arkansas PEP Activities 



(n • 35) 

Topics 
Connuntcatlon skills 

Self-concept and personality of .children 
Dl^lpllne In general 
Parent-child hone a'ct1v1t+«S 

t 

Behavlor'management 

Nutrition and foods 

Intellectual development 

Peer Influence on children 

Sexual role Identification 

Sibling rivalry 

Routine health care 

Parenjting of handicapped children 
« 

Children's learning disabilities 
Wife/husband conflicts 
Sex education 
Family advocacy 
Family planning 

Effects of television on children 
Nome 'management 
Hyperactive children 



Mean* 
3.38' 
3.21 
3.12 
3.03 
2.97 
2.59 
2.55 
2.50 
2.46 
2.38 
2.36 
1.94 
1.84 
1.81 
1.70 
1.55 
1.55 
1.45 
4.43 
1.42 
.42 



Bilingual education 
♦Scale: Low 0 1 2 3 4 High; 0 « not a planned program 
activity, never dealt vrith; 1 • unplanned activity, dealt vrith Infonnally 
if It cotnes up; 2 ■ unplanned, ongoing self-help groups; 3 » planned 
activity for one time only; 4 - planned3;»^1es of activities. 



TABLE 21 

Rank Orden o'f Topics Host Focused Upon 
by Louisiana PEP Activities 

. (n-31) 



Topics 
Cofflnunlcatlon skills 

Discipline in gSneral 

Behavior isanagement 

Self-tconcept and personality of childr&n 
Intellectual development 

Peer infliience on'chililren , - 

Parent-child hone activities 

Sibling rivalry 

Nutrition and foods 

Routine health care 

Parenting of handicapped children 

Effects of t^vision on children 

Wife/husband conflicts 

Children's'learning disabilities 

Sexual role identification 

Hone management 

Hyperactive children 

Sex education 

Family planning (e.g., birth control) 

Family advocacy (active participation in political 
matters concerning the family) 



Bilingual education 



★Scale: Low 0 1 2 3 4 
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High 

3i7 



Mean* 

77n 

3.00 
2.97 
2,87 
2.17 
2.11 
2.10 
1.90 
1.67 \ 
1.63 
1.'59 
1.56 
1.48 
1.43 
1.26 
1.24 
1.24 
1.14 
.76 

.70 
.32 
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^ TABLE 22 

Rank Order of Topics Host Focused Upon 
' by. Mississippi PEP Activities 



{n « 24) 



Sex education 



•s 

Mean* 



Topics 

Parent-child >ioiBe actlvltle^^. ' 3.42 

Coroiunlcatlon skills - 3.29 

Discipline in general ^ 

Behavior manageaent * 3.29 

Intellectual developwent * 3.26 

Self-concept and personality, of children 3.04 

Routine health care ^ 2.63 

Nutrition and fwds • 2.« 

Chil*en's learning disabilities 2.38 



Home JUnagcBient ^ 2.26 

Peer influence on children 2.2S 
Faaiily planning 2.21 

Sexual role identification . 2.21 

Sibling rivalry ^ 2.18^ 



2.13 



Wife/hu'sb and conflicts 2.04 

Effects of television on children 1-96 

Family, advocacy ^•33 

Hyperactive children . I'^S 

Parenti^ig of handicapped children 1*67 
Bilingual education " 

♦Scale: Low 0 I 2 3 , 4 High 



. . • ' ■ , . TABLE 23 

it Rank Order of Topics Host Focused Upo 

by New Mexico PEP Activities 

Topics 

Caaounlcatlon skills * 
-Self-concept and personality of children 
Disci pi Ine In general 
Behavior ntanagenent 

Parent^chlld home activities^ i 

Sibling rivalry' 
,Peer Influence on children 

Wife/husband conflicts 

Intellectual development 

Hone management 

Sex education 

Routine health care 

Parenting of handicapped children 

Nutrition and foods 

Hyperactive children - 

SexuaT role Identification 

Children's learning disabilities # 

Fanlly advocacy 

Fually planning 

Bilingual education 
" Effects of television on children 



*Scale: Low 0 1 2 3 4 High 

31J 



TABLE 24 

Rar* Ordfir of Topics Host Focused Upon 
' . By Okliatwiaa PEP Activities 

(n » 33) 



Mean 



Topics 

Self-concep,t and personality of children 3.50 

DIsclpHne In general ' - 3.29 

Caaminl cation skills . 3.21 

Parent-chlld howe activities . / 3,10 

■Behavior csanageraent • 3.09 

Sibling rlvaliy ^ 2.70 

Peer Influence on children 2.57 

Intellectual development ^ 2.33 

Wife/husband conflicts 2.33 

Nutrition and foods' ' 2.16 

Sexual role Ideattflcatlon 2.07 

Parenting of handicapped chijldren 2.03 

Children's learning disabilities 2.00 

Hyperactive children 1*90 

Routine health care ' 1*87 
Koote roanagejsent 

Sex education 1*^0 

Family advocacy ^ ^•52 

Effects of television on children 1*33 

Family planning I'^O 
Bilingual education . 

♦Scale: Low 0 1 2 3 4 High '^"^ 



TABLE 25 



•Rank Order of^J^cs Most Focused Upo 
by texis PEPActivities / 

(fl / 66) f ^ 




Topics 
Discipline In general 



Behavior management 
Communication skills 

Self-concept and' personality of children 

Parent^chlTd home activities 

Intellectual de^feloproent 

Peer Influence on children 

Nutrition and foods 

Routine health care 

Sibling rivalry 

Children's learning disabilities 
Home management 

Parenting of handicapped children 

Hyperactive children 

Sexual role Identification 

Wife/husband conflicts - 

Effects of television on children 

Sex education ^ 

Bilingual education 

Fajnily planning * 
Family advocacy 

*Scale: Low 0 I 2 3 4 High 
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TABLE 26 

Profile of Independent PEPs 1n the Region: 
Desciription of Participants 

(n«.60) 



1. . By Family Types . 

c. " Intact parent?, 1st marriage 

h. Teenage parents ' 

a* Single parents, divorced 

b. Single parents,, never married 

d. Stepparents 

Go, Parents of handicapped 

f. Foster parents 
~ g. . Adoptive parents 

i. Other 

2. By Employment Patterns 

a. Two parents yorking 

b. One parent "Working, one at hotne 

c. Single parent working 

d. Single parent, not working 

e. Neither parent working 

f. One parent with two jobj 

3. By Racial Groups 

e. Hhite- 

c. Black 

d. Mexican American 

a. American Indian 

b. Asian 

4. By Income Levels 

e. Low ($10,000 or less) 

d. Lower middle ($10,000 - $19,000) 

c. Middle- ($20,000- $29,000) 

b. Upper nfiddle ($30,000,- $39,000) 

a. Upper. (over $40,000) 




Mean Percentage* 

50.02 
24.96 
%4.02 
21.07 
,18.22 
15.40 
14.88 

7.54 

4.87 



40.94 
37.30 
29.53 
19.14 
10.00 
6.61 



61.23 
31.33 
22.26 
4.59 
1.68 



^ 48.80 
34.33 
33.8.5 
15.29 



♦Percent Scale: 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 -20 10 1 



3S2 



\ 



TABLE 27 » 

% 

Profile of PEPs In the Region who are Part of a Larger Organization: 

Description of Participants 

(n - 129) 



1. By Family Types 

c. Intact parents, 1st marriage 

a. Single parents, divorced 

e. Parents of handicapped 

d. Stepparents 
h/~^eenage parents 

b. * Single parents, never married 

f. Foster parents - 

g. Adoptive parents 
1 . Other 

2. By Employment Patterns 

b. One parent working, one at home - 
a. Two parents working 

c. Single parent working 

d. Single parent, not Working 
f. One parent with two jobs 

e. Neither parent working 

3. By Racial Groups 

e. White 
c. Black 

. d. Mexican American 

a. American Indian 

b. Asian 

f. Other 

m 

4. By Income Levels 

e. Low ($10,000 or less) 

c. Middle ($20,000 - $29,000) 

' d. Lower middle ($10,000 - $19,000) 

b. Upper middle ($30,000 - $39,000) 

a. . Upper (over $40,000) 



♦Percent Scale: 100 90 -80 '70 60 * 50 40 30 20 10 1 
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Mean Percentage* 

- 46.78 
28.99 
21.87 
19,77 
19.38 
19.13 
14.00 

9.33 

2.84 



38.99 
37.75 
26.41 
19.94 
11.17 
10.30 



56.74 
32.01 
23.37 
8.85 
2.78 
.29 



50.00 
32.59 
29.95 
14.00 
9.59 



^ TABLE 28 

Profile of PEPs 1n the Region which <ire Part of anjnforaial Organization: 

Description of Participants 

(n ■ 32) 

W By Famny types Mean Perc.QPta^e* 

) 

c. Intact parents, 1st marriage 63.70 *^ 

a. Single parents, divorced 25.74 
h. Teenage parents * ^^'^^ 

d. Stepparents IB,75 

f. Foster parents ' 12.00 

g. Adoptive parents 1}'J3 

b. Single parents, never married H.13 

e. Parents of handicapped U.U 
1. Other ' 1»28 

2. By Employment Patterns . 

b. One parent working, one at home 44.27 ' 
a. Two parents working J3.89 

c. Single parent working ' . 26.42 

d. Single parent, not working . 13.79 

f. One parent with two jobs ' 

e. Neither parent working 6.08 

3. By Racial Groups . . ' ' . 

e. White 73.93 

c. Black 20,32 

d. Mexican American • ^ ' 19.50 

a. Anerlcan Indian - 1'°* 

b. Asian ' • I'O?' 

f. Other '06 

4. By Income Levels ' ^ * ' 

e. Low ($10,000 or less) 42.15 
d. Lower middle ($10,000 - $19,000) 42.15 

c. Middle ($20,000 - $29,000) . 34.67 
b. Upper middle ($3*^000 - $39,000) * 18.56 



a. 



Upper (over $40,000) 5.23 



♦Percent Seal e: 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 3Q ^20 10 I 



TABLE 29 

Profile of PEPs 1n the Region Having Mostly Federal Funding: 
Description of Participants ^ 

. ■• * (n - 86) 

1. By Family Types - ' " ' Mean Percentage^ 

c. /Intact parents, 1st marriage 41.73 

a. Single parents, divorced • 28.94 

e. Parents of handicapped • ' 24.56 

b. Single parents, never married '22.11 
h. Teenage parents . ' * " ^i* 

d. Stepparents . 1°. 11 

f. Foster parents , ^ ' ^J'^^ 

g. Adoptive parents * 8'26 
1. Other • 4*93 

2. - By E(itployn>ef^t Patterns ' • ' ^, t 

a. Two parents working - 37.19 

b. One parent workl/ig, one at home 37.17 

c. Single parent working , ^ 31.54 
^ d. Single parent, not working 19.71 

e. Neither parent working 4*? 
/ f. One parent with two jobs 8.85 

3. By Racial Groups 

• e. White ' 55-79 

c. Black 38.16 

d. Mexican American , 31.71 

a, American Indian 

b. Asian v 2.48 

f. Other \ '52 

4. By Income Levels 

V e. Low ($10,000 or less) ' 62.87 

d. Lower middle ($10,000 - $19,000) 30.39 

. c. Middle ($20,000 - $29,000) * 19.78 

b. Upper middle ($30,000 - $39,000) 7.97 

a. Upper (over $40,000) • 4.17 



'^Percent Scale: ' 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1 
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TABLE 30. 

Profile of PEPs in the Region vflth Mostly Local /Conwiunity Funding: 

Description of Participants 

(n = 66) 



!♦ By Family Types 

c. Intact parents, 1st marriage 

a. Single parents, divorced 

d. Stepparents , 

h. Teenage j)arents 

b. Single parents, never married 

e. Parents of handicapped 

f. Foster parents 

g. Adoptive parents 

i. Other > 

2. By Employment Patterns 

b. One parent working, one at home 
a. Two parents working 
c* Single parent working 

d. Single parent, not working 
• e. Neither parent working 

^ f. . One parent with two jobs 

3. ' By Racial Groups 

e. White 

c. Black, 

d. Mexican American 

a. Mierfcan Indian 

b. Asian . 

f. Othefi. 

4. By Income Levels 

' e. Low ($10,000 or less) 

c. Middle ($20,000 - $29,000) 

d. Lower middle ($10,000 - $19,000) 
b. Upper middle f$3O>M0 - -$39,000)' 

. a. Upper (over $40,000) , 



^Percent Scale; 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1 



Mean Percentage* 

, . 50.79 
29.57 
22^.10 
21.52 
21.07 
14.33 
12.76 

9.12 

2.15 



34.62 
27.04 
27.04 
70.59 
11.67 
10.48 



60.90 
28.73 
15.33 
7.5£f 
1.82 
.16 



39.94 
32.57 
31.75 
14.94' 
6.57 



• TABLE 31 



Profile of PEPS In the Region Mostly State Funded: 
Description of Participants . 

(n « 66) ' , 

* 

* t 

1, By Family Types ^ Mean Percentage;* 

c, . Intact parents, 1st marriage 44.57 • 

e. Parents of handicapped 25.58 

a. Single parents, divorced 24.60 , 

b. Single parents never married 24.10' 

h. Teenage parents 22.21 

d. Stepparents 19' 8? 

f. Foster parents 19, 

g. Adoptive parents 9' 23 

i. Other - ' 4.12 

2, By Employment Patterns 

b. One parent wo rfcing, one at home 39.15 
a. Two parents working 36.72 

c. Single parent, working " 24.69 

d. Single parent, not working 20.31 

e. neither parent working , 10'08 

f. One parent with two Jobs , 8.38 

3, By Racial Groups 

e. White 56.13 

c. Black 33.12 

d. Mexican Anerican < 19'81 

a, American Indian 2.72 

b. Asian 1'50 



f. Other 
4. By Income Levels 
e 



a 



.05 



Low ($10,000 or less) 45.37 

d. Lower middle ($10»000 - $19,000) 32.64 

c. Middle ($20,000 - $29,000) 31.48 

b. Upper middle ($30,000 - $39,000) 11.77 

Upper (over $40,000) 6.00 



*Percer>t Scale: 100. 90 80 70 60 ' 50 40 30 20 10 1 
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TABLE 32 



Profile of PEPs In the Region Mostly Dependent Upon Donations: 
Description of Participants 

An ' 26) 



1. By Family Types Mean Percentage* 

c. Intact parents, first marriage 58.57 

a. Single parents, d'ivorced 30.17 

d. Stepparents 22.13 

e. Parents of handicapped 18.77 
h. Teenage parents 14.15 
g. Adoptive parents 11^27 

f. Foster parents 10.00 

b. Single parents, never married 6' 60 
1. Other 3.92 



2. By Ewployinent Patterns 

a. Two parents working 

b. One parent working, one at home 

c. Single parent working 

d. Single pyent not working 
f. One parent with two Jobs 

e. Neither parent working 

3. By Racial Groups 

e. Uhite 

c. Black 

d. Mexican American 

a. Aaerican Indian 

b. Asian 

f. Other 

4. By Income Levels 



e. Low (less than $10,000) 35.25 

d. Lower middle ($10,000 - $19,000) 31.00 f 

c. Middle ($20,000 - $29,000) 26.33 

b. Upper middle ($30,000 - $39,000) . 12.50 

■a. Upper (over $40, 000 > 9*25 



♦Percent Scale: 100 90 80 70 60 50 * 40 30 20 10 1 



45.76 
36.55 
29.70 
13.56 
11.65 
6.08 



« 

63.33^ 

17.88 

15.18 

7.47 

3.64 
.54 



r 

I 



TABLE 33 



Profile of PEPS In the Region with Funding Mostly from Client Fees: 

Description of Participants 



1, - By Faally Types 

c. Intact parents, 1st marriage 
,a. Single parents, divorced 

h. Teenage parents 

d. Stepparents ' 
g. Adoptive parents 

f. Foster parents 

e* Parents of handicapped 

1. Other 

b. Single parents, never married 

2, By Employment Patterns 

a. Tvfo parents woridng 

b. One parent working, one at home 

c. Single parent, working 
f. One parent with two jobs 

d. Single parent, not working 

e. Neither parent working 

3. By Racial Groups 

e. White 

d. Mexican American 

c. Black ' - 

a. Aaerlcan Indian 

b. Asian 

f. Other 

4. " By Income Levels 

c. Middle ($20,000 - $29,000) 

d. - Lower middle ($10,000 - $19,000) 

e. Low (less than $10,000) 

b. Upper middle ($30,000 - $39,000) 

a. Upper (over $40,000) 



Mean Percentage* 

61.80 
27.68 
19,93 
19.82 
' 10.70 

9.68 

9.23 

7.11 

4.29 



46.83 
40.03 
22.87 
7.22 
4.71 
3.71 



80.26 
19.03 
13.63 
5.42 
1.64 
1.00 



42.97 
33.72 
23.71 
21.13 
13.14 



•Percent Scale: 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1 



TABLE 34 



Profile of PEPs in the Region Associated with Public Schools: 
Description of Participants 

(n - 80) 



1. By Faaily Types Mean Pefcentagg* 

c. Intact parents, 1st marriage 48.78 
e* Par^ents of handicapped 25.81 

a. Single parents, divorced 25.49 

b. Si/igle parents, never married 19.61 
h. Teenage parents 19.17 

d. Stepparents 18.72 

f. Foster parents 8.67 

g. Adoptive parents ^/'"^ 7.44 
1. Other ^ 3v29 

2. By Employaent Patterns \ 

a. Two parents working 44.22 

b« One parent working » one at honte 35.55 

c. Single parent working 25.45 

d. ' Single parent not working ' 17.56 

e. neither paren.t working 12.21 

f. One parent with two jobs 8.42 

3. By Racial Groups 

# White ^ 49.15 

Black 36.25 

Mexican American 27.34 

a. Aaerlcan Indian 2.63 

b. Asian X 1.56. 

4. By Income le^ls 

e. Lovrdess than $10,000) 54.84 

c. Middle ($20,000 to $29,000) 31.93 

d. Lower middle ($10,000 to $19»000) 25.86 
b. Upper middle ($30,000 to $39,000) 14.68 
a. Upper (over $40»000) 5.36 



♦Percent Scale: 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1 
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TABLE 35 



Profile of PEPS In the Region Associated with Social Service Agencies: 

Description of Participants 

(n « 70) 

1. By Family Types • Hean Percentage* 

c. Intact parents. 1st marriage 41.69 

a. Single parents, divorced 32.36 
h^ Teenage parents 25.00 

b. Single parents, never married 24.06 

d. Stepparents 21.26 

e. Parents of handicapped 21.23 

f. Foster parents 19*40 

g. Adoptive parents 9*40 
1. Other 



2. By Eaployaent Patterns 



c 



e 



f. Other 
4. By Incoae Levels 



a 



4.14 



a. Two parents working 35.47 



Single parent, working 33.94 

b. One parent working, one at home 32.61 

d. Single parent, not working . 24.21 

Neither parent working ^13.55 



f. One parent with two jobs • 6.89 
3. By Racial Groups 



e. White 

c. Black 33.10 

"d. Mexican Ainerlcan 25. ll 

a. Aierlcan Indian t 

b. Asian ^ 2.61 



.60 



e. Low ($10,000 or less) ^ 54.55 

d. Lower middle ($10,000 - $19,000) 31.96 

c. Middle ($20,000 - $29,000) ^ 29.15 

b. Upper middle ($30,000 - ©9,000) 10.87 
Upper (over $40,000) - 



♦Percent Scale: 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1 

3C1 



, ' TABLE 36 



Profile of PEPs in the Region by Church/Religious Organization Affiliated: 

Description of Participants 



1. By faaiily Types Mean Percentage* 

c. Intact parents, 1st marriage 59.42 

a. Single parents, divorced 24.36 
h* Teenage parents 23.11 

b. Single parents, never married 20.11 

d. ' Stepparents 15.96 

e. Parents of handicapped 13.50 

f . ' Foster parents 9' 17 

g. Adoptive parents ^•35 
1. Other 1*41 

2. By Eaploywent Patterns 

b. One parent working, one parent at h/we 40.94 
a. Two parents working / 39.07 

c. Single parent working ) 29.45 ^ 

d. Single parent, not working — ^ ll-OO 

e. Neither parent working ^ 9.05 

f. One parent with two jobs 7.05 

3. By Racial Groups ^ 

e. White • i;-81 

c. Black •*2'85 

d. Mexican American 15'67 
a^Aoierlcan Indian s ll'»* 



b. Asian 



e 



f. Other -08 
4. By Income Levels 



Low ($10,000 or less) ?5*o2 

c. Middle ($20,000 - $29,000) 40.88 

d. Lower middle ($10,000 - $19,000) 24.59 
b. Upper middle ($30,000 - $39,000) . 20.10 
a. Upper (over $40,000) 7.aO 



♦Percent Scale: 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1 



TABLE 37 



4>rofile of PEPs in the Region Associated with Private, 
Profit-Making Groups: Description of Participants 

1. By Faaily Types Mean Percentage ^ 

c. Intact parents, first marriage 57.30 , 

a. Single parents, divorced 27.47 

h. Teenage parents 19.94 

d. Stepparents 19*94 

f. Foster parents 1^*07 

g. Adoptive parents 11.94 
•b. Single parents, never married 10.97 

e. Parents of handicapped 9*55 

i. Other 6.33 

■ 

2. By Employment Patterns 

• a. Two parents working *6.80 

b. One parent working, one at home 37.68 

c. Single parent working 27.08 

d. Single parent not working ^'64 

f. One parent w1 th two' jobs v 7.04 

e. HeitTOjf^^parent working 6.85 

3. By Racial Groups 



e. White 78.78 

d. Mexican American 17.42 
c. 
a. 



Black 17.10 

Aaerican Indian **20 

b. Asian ■ 1'6* 

4. By Income Levels 

c. Middle ($20,000 to $29,000) 43.47 

d. Lower Middle ($10,000 to $19,000) 33.68 

e. Low (less than $10,000) 32.60 
b. Upper Middle ($30,000 to $39,000) 24.12 
a. U|Sper (over $40,000) ' - 12.85 



♦Percent Scale: 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 ,10 1 



TABLE 38 



Profile of PEPS In the Region Associated with Public 
Non-ProfIt Groups: Description of Participants 

1. By Faially Types Mean Percentage 

c. Intact parents, first marriage 51.17 

a. Single parents, divorced 25.11 

b. Single parents, never married 23.00 
h. Teenage parents ^ . 22.07 

f. Foster parents * IS- 27 

e. Parents of handicapped 17.44 

d. Stepparents * 17.31 

g. Adoptive parents 9.85 
1/ Other ' 3.91 

2. By EiBployroent Patterns 

a. Two parents working 39.78 

b. One parent working, one at home , 33.00 

c. Single parent not working 30.49 

d. Single parent not working 25.19 

f. One -parent with two jobs 11.79 

e. Neither parent working 9.76 

3. By Racial Groups 

e. White * 53.55 

' c. Black . . 32.23 

d. Mexican American 21.03 

a. Anerlcan Indian 6. 95 
b; Asian 1.90 

4. By Income Levels 

e. Low (less than $10,000) -53.94 
d. Lower Middle ($10,000 to $19,000) 30.89 • 
c. Middle (520,000 to $29,000) 25.62 

b. Upper Mldflle ($30,000 to $39,000) 11.96 
a. Upper (over $40,000) 7.37 



♦Percent Scale: 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1 

• 
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TABLE 39 

Profile of PEPs in the Region not Associated yrith Larger Organization 
But Strictly Local Organization: Description of Participants 



1. By Faniily.TypejS Mean Percentage* 

c*. Intact parents, first marriage 53.20 

a* Single parents, divorced 30.48 

h. Teenage parents 20.00 

b. Single parents, never married ^ 19.55 

e. Parents of handicapped 17.67 
d. Stepparents \6,9S 

f. ' Foster parents 12.21 
\ g. Adoptive parents 7.42 

\i. Other 3.37 

2. By Employment Patterns 

b. One parent working, one at home - 40.48 
a. Two parents working ^^'^1 
c- Single parent working 28.48 

d. Single parent not working 17.40 

e. Neither parent working 11«27 

f. One parent yrith two Jobs 5.50 

f 

3. By Racial Groups 

e. White 61.44 

c. Black . 28.86 ^ 

d. Mexican American' • ^^'^c 

a. American Indian " 3.15 * 

b. Asian , 1-00 

4» By Income Levels 

e. Low (less than $10,000) ' 53.91 

c. Hiddle ($20,000 to $29,000) 31.89 

d. Lower Hiddle ($10,000 to $19,000) 29.59 
b. Upper Hiddle ($30,000 to $39,000) 19.27 
a. Upper (over $40,000) 9.14 



♦Percent Scale: 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 1 



TABLE 40 

Rank Order of Family Types Whos.e Issues are Jtost Commonly Addressed 
in Public School Associated PEPs 

(n « 80) 





Family Types 


Mean* 


p. 


Parents of preschool -age children 


2.82 


0* 


Parents of 5chool-age children 


2.86 


h. 


Workina mothers 


2.31 


i. 


Families with both parents working 


2.27 


n* 


First-time parents 


2;oi. 


m. 


Parents of adolescents 


1.99 


f. 


Divorced parents 


1.75 


e* 


Separated parents 


1.66 


d. 


Single mothers 


1.66 


1. 


Teenage parents 


■ 1.66 


g* 


Extended families * ' . 


" 1.57 


Ic. 


Foster parents ' > 


• 1.33 


J. 


■ Parents who ,9dopt 


1.31 




Surrogate parent families' 


1.25 


a. 


Stepparents 


1.09 




Single fathers, with custody 


1.09 


c. 


Single fathers, without custody 


.95 



*Scale: Low 0 1 2 3 4 High; 0 « not a planned program 
activity, never dealt with; 1 « unplanned activity, dealt with infomally 
If it comes up; 2 » unplanned, ongoing self-help groups; 3 « planned 
activity for one time only; 4 « planned, series of activ:ities 



' TABLE 41 

Rank Order of Family Types. Whose Issues are Most Coramonly Addressed 
In Social Serving Agency Associated vrith PEPs 

{n - 70). 

' \- 

Family Types . * Mean* 

p. Parents of preschool -age. children 3.06 

h. Working mothers ' • . . , 2.83 - 

0. Parents of school-age children \ 2.68 

i. Families vrith both parents working H.5t 

d. Single mothers 2.47 

f. ^ Divorced parents 2.19 

1. teenage parents ^ . ^'^^ 
n. First- time parents ^•02 

e. Separated parents - 2.02 

g. Extended families 2.00 
m. Parents of adolescents 2.00 
k. Foster parents . 1*85 
j. Parents who adopt 

a. Stepparents 1*52 
q. Surrogate parents ^ 1.28 

b. Single fathers, with custody * 1.24 

c. Single fathers, without custody .99 

♦Scale: Low 0 I 2 3 4 " High 
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TABLE 42 

Rank Order of PmUy Types Whose Issues are Most Commonly Addressed 
in Church/Religious Group Affl-llated PEPs 

'(n-36) 

Family Types l!S2Il*. 

p. Parents of preschool -age children * 3.24 

0. Parents of school-age children 3.03 
m. Parents of adolescents 2.50 
h. Hariting nothers » 2.^ 

1. .Families with both parents working 2.27 
n« First- time parents 2.18 
^* Teenage parents 2.03 

f. Divorced parents ' ' 2*03 

d. Single mothers ' ^ ' 2.03 

g. Extended families "* ' ^-^^ 

e. Separated parents « }'^^ 
j. Parents who adopt - , ^ l-^l 
k. "Foster parents ^-^^ 

b. Single fathers with custody 1*39 
a. Stepparents ^'27 

c. Single fathers without custody . 1.18 
q. Surrogate parent families 1.06 

*Scale; Low ' 0 1 2-3 4 High 

3^3 



' • TABLE 43 

Rank tJrder of Family Types Whose Issues areStost CommonTy Addressed 
in Private Profit-Making Associated fEPs 

* - . (n « 43) ft ' 



p. 



/ 



♦Scale: Low 0 1 2 3 4 High 



' ' Family Types . ' , ' Wean* 

0. Parents "of school-age children ^"""X 3' 17 
p. Parents of*^ pre school -age children - 3.07 
m. Parents of adolescents 3*02 
^ First-time parents 'Z^^l 
h."' Working mothers 

f. . Divorced parents ' 2,21 

1. Families vfith both parents working 2.10 

d. Singlj^/.fl»1;hers , 2.07 

e. Separated parents , » " * - 2.00 
1. Teenage '^)arents \ 



k. - Foster parents *' • ' 1*71 

j. Parents who adopt * , " l'^^ 

Exteitded families . , ^ 

Stepparents v . " 1.62 



b. Single fathers vrith custody ' , ^ 

c. ■ Single fathers without <^ustody . 1.27 
q. Surrogate parent /ami lies* , ... 1-13 



TABLE 44 

Rank Order of Family Types. Whose Issues are Most Cqnmonly Addressed 
in Public, Hon-Profit Group Associated PEPs 

{n»'44) 



Faally Types 
p,' Parents of pre school -age children 
h. Working mothers 
i* Faailies with both parents working 

0. Parents of school -age children 
a. sTngle mothers 

1. ^Teenage parents 

rp. Parents of adolescents 
g. Extended families 
n. First-time parents 
• f . Divorced parents 
e. Separated parents 
k. FT)ster parents 
j. Parents who adopt 
q. Surrogate parent families » 

a. Stepparents 

b. Single fathers with custody- . 
Single fathers. without custody 



c. 

♦Scale:. Low 0 



I 



1 2 3 4 High 



Mean* 
1.85 
2.66 
2.37 
2.20 
2.00 
1.83 
1.75 
1.75 
1.74- 
1.71 
1.71 
1.56 
1.55 
1.28 
.97 
.93 
.93^ 



\ 



TABLE 45 



Rank Order of Family Types Wftose Issues are Host Conmonly Addressed 
1n Non-Assoc1ated/Str1ctly Local Organization PEPs 

. '(n - 27) 

Family Types ' MHIL* 

p. Parents of preschool-age children 3.56 

0. Parents of school-age children 2.86 
^d. Single uwthejrs ' . ' 2.29 

h. ^?irtg mothers * 2.25 

f.^ Divorced ^parents 2.17 

1. Farafr ies w1 th both parents wrk^nr - " - - ' ^^rlS 

e. Separated parents ^ 2.08 
n* 
m. 

1 . Teenage parents ^ ^ ' , 1*84 

Extended families , . 1'48 



First-time parents ^ 2.08 

Parents of adolescents ' 1*92 



/ 

Stepparents ^'^^ 



9'. 
a. 

k. Foster parents ^ ' 1'38 

j% Parents who adopt f . 1*25 

q. Surrogate parent ,f ami 1 ies /^'^ «, I'OO 

b. Single fathers with custody / ■" '96 

Single fathers without custjidy^ , ^ '87 " 




*Scale; liti 0 1 2' 3 4 High 



pi 



TABLE 46 

/ Rank Order of Topics Host Focused Upon By 
Public School Associated PEPs 

/ (n » 80) 

Topics * * Mean* 

c. CoMmuni cation skills " 3.36 

d. Discipline in general ' 3.28 
«. Parent»child home activities 3.26 

e. Behavior aanagement . " 3.18 

h, Selt-concept and personality of children 3.01 

f. Intellectual development 2.74^ 
j. Peer influence on children 2.34 
p. Nutrition and foods 2.28 

0. Routine hea\th care . . .. , 
q. Children's learning disabilities ^ 2.18 
u. Sibling r.ivaliy ' 2.13 
r. Parenting of handicapped children 2.12 
k. Sex role identification ^ 1'87 

* 

n. Effects of television on children . 1*77 

U ' Hyperactive children ' 

1. SexMlcation 

b. Home management ^\ ^'55 

i. Hi fe/huS) and conflicts • ' 1'48 

a. Family -planning 1*22 

s. Family .advocacy * ^•12 

q. Bilingual education • .97 . . 

*Scalei Low 0 1 2 3 4 High; 0 ■ not a planned program 

activity, never dealt with; ; ■ unplanned activity, dealt informal ly ^ 

if it cones up; .2 f unplanned, ongoing self-help groups; 3 ■ planned 
activity for one time only; 4 ■ planned, series of. activities. 



TABLE 47 

Rank order of Topics l«st Focused Upon 
Social Service Agency Associated PEPs 

/ (n - 70) 





Topics 


e. 


Behavior nanagemdnt - 


h. 


Self-concept and personality of children 


d. 


Discipline in general 


c. 


Communication skills 


m. 


Parent-child home activities 


f. 


Intellectual development 


u. 


Sibling rival »y 


p. 


M((tr1tion and foods 


0, 


RouAine health care 


j. 


Peer influence on children » 


q. 


Children's learning disabilities 


k. 


Sexual role Identification 


r. 


Parenting of handicapped childrei> 


t. 


Hyperactive children 


i* 


Husband/wife conficts , 
a 


b. 


Home Rianagement 


1. 


Sex education ^ 


s. 


Family advocacy 


a. 


Family planning 

• 


n. 


< 

Effects of television on children 




Bilingual education 



*Scalfi: Low 0 1 *2 3 4 High \ 

373 



TABLE 4.8 

Rank Order of Topics Most Focused Upon By 
Church/Religious Group Associated PEPs 

{n » 36) 

Topics 

c. CosMunlcatlon skills 

h. Self-cpncept and personality of children 

d. Discipline In general 

e. Behavior management 

n. Parent-^chlld home activities 

f. Intellectual development 
u: Sibling rivalry 

j. Peer Influence on children 

1. Wife/husband confllcts--^^ 

k.' Sexual role Identification ' 

■p.* Nutrition and foods 

0. Routine health care 

1. Sex education 

q. Children's learning disabilities 

X, , Parenting of handicapped children 

n. Effects of television on children 

* b. Hone management 

t. ,Hypei"acttve children 

a. Family planning 

s. Family advocacy 

g. ' Bilingual education 

♦Scale: Low 0 1 2 3 4 H-lgh 



TABLE 40 



Rank Order of Topics Host Focused Upon ?y 
Private, Profit-Making Organization Associated PEPs 





(n-43) 








Topics 

* 




nc Q\\ 




^iMimiM^ ^4 Art eVfllc 




' 3*77 


a* 


uiscipiine in s^nerai 




3*56 




DaI^^^^am* m s ami a ^ 

DSnaViOr iildnagcnenu 




3*4fi 


u 


1 T**CQnccp u dnu |AsrdUii<ii i vjr ui ^ii 1 1 urcii 




3*48 


J. 


Peer Influence on children ^ 




2*76 




SiDlln9 rivalry . 






He 


rarenvcmifl noiie acuivi^ies 




2.64 


J 

1 • 


III re/nusDana conriic^s 




2.36 


1 • 


Hone iftanagement , 




1 


f . 


Intellectual aeveiopwent l 




1 fi3 


t. 


Sexual role identification 








Parenting or nanaicappea cmidren 




K57 




^ » 
Hyperactive cniiaren 




1.37 




Sex education 


■ 


1.37 


<!• 


^h4l «lw*A«t ^ e la «vm4 ivt H4eaK414^4ae • 

vii 1 1 oren s leaming aisoDinuics * 




1.29 


n. 


Effects of television on children 




1»29 


0. 


Routine health care 




1.10 


s. 


Family advocacy; 

** * 




1.10 


p. 


nutrition and foods 




1.00 




Fanlly planning 


• 


.73 


9- 


Bilingual e<ucat1on 




.44 



ERIC 



♦Scale: Low 0 1 2 3 4 H>^ 

375 



TABLE 50 

Rank Order of Topics Most Focused Upon By 
Publlc.^Hon-Profit Group Associated PEPs 

(n « 44) 



Topics 

d* Discipline In general 

ii. Self-concept and personality of children 

e. Behavior managenent 

R. Parent-child home activities 

c. Connunlcatlon skills 

p. Miitrltlon and foods 

f. Intellectual development 

0. Routine health care 

J, ' Peer Influence on children 

u. Sibling rivalry 

r. Parenting of handicapped children 

q. Children's learning disabilities 

t. Hyperactive children 

k. Sexual role identification 

b* Home management 

n. Effects «f television on children 

1. Sex education 
a. Fanily planning 

1. Wife/husband conflicts 

, si Family advocacy • 

g. Bilingual .education' 



*Sca1e: Low 0 1 ^ 3 4 



High 

37G 



Mean* 

3.00 

3.00 

2.86 

2.83 

2.77 

2.70 

2.64 

2.51 

2.29 

z,iz\ 

2.U 

2.10 

2.00 

1.86 

1.69 

1.68 ♦ 

1.63 

1.58. 

1.43 

1.24 

1.20 



ERIC 



TABLE 51 

Rank Ofder of Topics Most Focused Upon By 
%n-Assofc1ated. Strictly Local Organization PEPs 

(n • 27) 





Topics ^ 


Mean* 


c. 


CoKHBunlcatlon skills 


3.52 


h. * 


Self-concept and personality of children 


3.42 


d. 


Discipline In general 


3.42 


e. 


Behav1or*raanageraent ^ 


3.3^ 

* 


n. 


Parent-child home activities 


3.27 


J. 


Peej^ Influence jin children 


2.92 


f. 


Intellectual developraent 


2.76 


u. 


Sibling rivalry 


2.64 


i'. 


H1fe/.hu^an^ popfllcts 


2.60 


k. 


Sexual role Identification 


2.48 


0. 


Routine health care 


2.39 




Hutrltlon and fop^s 


2.39 


1. 


Sex education 


1.96 


q« 


Children's learning disabilities 


1.96 


r. 


Parenting of handicapped children 


1.88 


b. 


Hone managesent 


1.81 


t. 


Hyperactive children 


L72 


s. 


Family advocicy 


1.68 


n* 


Effects of television on chlldrien 


1.64 


a. 

* 


* 

Failly planning 


1.23 


9' 


Bilingual education ' ' 


* • .54 



4* 



♦Scale: Low 0 1 2 3 3^1^ High 



TABLE 52 ' , 
DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERISTICS FOR ARKANSAS PEPs (N=35) 

Respoase Percentage 

Cha racteristics - „ 
— Yes_ No 

Program Organizational Structure 

b, . Program operating within larger . 

organization 62.9U2) 20. uu; 

a. Independent program with own staff 37.1(13) * 37.1(13) 

c. Grass roots organization with little 

bureaucratic structure 17.1(6) 51.4118) 

♦ 

Program funding 

a. Mostly federal 54.3(19) 20.0(7) 

c. State 34.3(12) 25.7(9) 

b. Local, coimunlty-based • 28.6(10) 25.7(9) 
e.'' Based primarily on client fees 14.3(5) 40.0(14) 

d. Highly dependent upon donations 8.6(3) 40.0(14) 
Directed Toward Specific Target Group 68.6(24), 28.6(10) 
Program Activities 

a. Planned class meetings on specific ' 
-^^topTi^^ . 57.1(20) 22.918) 

d. Happens on one-to-one basis between ^ 

parents and staff 45.7(16) 22.9(8} 

b. Regular meetings w1-th changing topics 42.9(15) 34.3(12) 

c. Periodic meetings with changing topics 25.7(9) 40.0(14) 
Courses Offered 

a. Number of courses offered at once: (x * 3.000) 

b. Average number of class meetings for courses offered:' (x = 5.652) 

c. Length of average class meeting: (x » 108.000) 



staff Instructors/Group Leaders 

e. Host are professionals in child develop- 
ment, social work, psychology, etc. 

b. Most have Master's or Ph.D. degrees 

a. Host are trained lay persons 

f. " Most are trained nurses 
d. .Host are full-time 

^tost are part-time 
Payments of Fees for Courses 
Program Evaluation 

d. Informal evaluation at end of course 

e. Standard evaluation form at end of course 

f. Evaluation at instructor discretion 

g. Follow-up written evaluation several 
weeks after course is over - > 

h. Fynding requires some form of evaluation 

a. Staff not trained fn evaluation 

b. No time for program evaluation 

c. No money for evaluation 

* 

\ 




65.7(23) 17.1(6) 

40.0(14) 31.4(11) 

31.4(11) 51.4(18) 

2.9(1) 57.1(20) 

48.6(17) 22.9(8) 

20.0(7) 45.7(16) 

17.1(6) 77.1(27) 

68.6(24) 17.1(6) 

45.7(16) 28.6(10) 
37.1(13) 

14.3(5) " 48.6(17) 

• 51.4(18) 25.7(9) 

34.3(12) 34.3(12) 

14.3(5) 48.6(17) 

22.9(8) 40.0(14) 



DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERISTICS. FOR lOUISIAMA PEPs (N=31) 



Response Percentage 



Characteristics 




No 


Proaram Oraanlzatlonal Structure 


* 




1), Program operating within larger 
organization 


64.5(20) 


25.8(8) 


a. Independent program with own staff 


25.8(8) 


51.6(16) 


c- Grass roots organization with little 
nureaucratlc Sitructure 


22.6(r) 


48.4(15) 


Program Funding 






b. local, conmunlty-based 


45.2(14) 


19.4(6) 


c. State 


41.9(13) 


32.3(10) 


e- Based primarily on client fees 


22.6(7) . 


41.9(13) 


a- Hostlv federal 


19.4(6) 


45.2(14) 


d. Hlqhlv dependent upon donations 


19.4(6) 


38.7(12) 


Directed Toward Specific Target Group 


32.3(10) 


67.7(21) 


Program Activities 






a. Planned class meetings on specific - 
topics ^ - — 


67.7(21) 


19.4(6) 


d. Happens on ont-to-one basis between 
parents' and stajf 


41.9(13) 


41.9(13) 


b. Regular meetings with changing topics 


29.0'(9) 


48.4(15) 


c. Periodic meetings with changing topics 


29.0(9) 


45.2(14) 


Courses Offered • 






a: Number of courses offered at once: (x 


- 2.154) 




b. Average number of class meetings for courses offered: 


(x = 5.679) 


c. length of average clas*s meeting: (x « 


143.333) 











staff Instructors/Group leaders 



e. 


Host are professionals in child develop- 
ment, social work, psychology, etc. 

Most have Master's or Ph.D. degrees 






b". 


48,4115) 


7/ ^ o\ 
Jo. /( XL) 


'a. 

f 


Most are trained lay persons 




Aft 4flR\ 

to • t ^ * ^ / 


< 

f. 


* 

Most are trained nurses 




Rft iHft^ 

wO . I \ lO J 


c. 


Most are part-time 


38.7(12) 


2y»u(y J 


d. 


Host are full-time 


22.0(7; 




Payment of Fees for Courses 




Do. 1 ^ loy 


'Program Evaluation 






d. 


Informal evaluation at end of ftourse 


71.0(22) 


16.1(5) 


e. 


Standard evaluation form at end of course 


ef.a^ig) 


19.4(6) 


f. 


Evaluation at instructor discretion 


25.8(8) 

k 


48.4(15) 




FqI low-up written evaluation several 
weeks after course is over 


16.1(5) 


^8.1(18) 


n. 


rundinQ requires some Torm ot evaiuauiun 


35.5(11) 


41.9(13) 


a. 


Staff not trained in evaluation . 






b. 


No time for program evaluation 


12.9(4) 


58.1(18) 


c. 


No moftey for evaluation 


19.4(6) 


48.4(16) 

? 
1 




/ 


- 


" / 

/ 

/' • 




f 

■ ^ 381 


/ 


/ 



TABLE 54 , 
' DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERISTICS FOR MISSISSIPPI PEPs (N=24) 

J 

* 

Response Percentage 

Characteristics * „ 

— Yes No 

1. Program Organizational Structure 

b. Program operating within larger 

organization , 75.0(18) 16./I4j 

a. Independent program with own staff 25.0(6) 41.7(10) 

c. Grass roots organization with little' . . 
bureaucratic structure 8.31Z) su.uu-:;, 

2. Program Funding 

a. Hostly federal 45.8(11) 25.0(6) 

c. State • " 37.5(9) 37.5(9) 

b. Local, corrmunlty-baseM 33.3(8) 25.0(6) 

d. Highly dependent upon donations 16.7(4) 37.^5(9) 

e. aased primarily on client fees 12.5(3) 45.8(11) 

4. Directed Toward Specific Target Group 83.3(20) 16.7(4) 

5. Program Activities 

' b. Regular rteetings with changing topics 62.5(15) 16.7(4) 

d. Happens on one-to-one basis between 

parents and staff 50.0(12) 20.8(5) 

a. Planned class meetings gn specific ^ 

topics 37.5(9), 33.3(8) 

c. Periodic meetings with (^banging topics 25.0(6) 41.7(10) 

6. Courses Offered 

a. Number of courses offered at once: (x = 2.682) 

b. Average number of class meetings for courses offered: (x = 5.333) 

c. ' Length of average class meeting: • (x = 90.000) 



7, Staff Instructors/Group Leaders 

b. Most have Master's or Ph.D. degrees 

1^ . 

e. Kpst are professionals In child develop- 
ment, social Work, psychology, etc. 

f. Most are trained nurs^ 

a'. Most are trained lay persons 
d! Host are full-time^ 
'c. Host' are part-time 
8., Payment of 'Fees for Courses 
10. ' Program Evaluation 



66.7(16) 16.7(4) 



62.5(15) 

62.5(15) 

25.0(6) 

58.3(14) 

12.^(3) 

25.0(6) 



16.7(4) 
37.5(9) 
41.7(10) 
■ 12.5(3) 
45.8(11) 
70.8(17) 



d7 


Informal evaluation. at end of course 


79.2(19) 


8.3(2), 


f. 


Valuation at instructor.discretion 


62.5(15) . 


20.8(5) 




Standard evaluation form at end of course 

• 


54.2(13) 


37.5(9) 


g- . 


Follow-up written evaluation several 
weeks after course is over 


25.0(6) 

* 


58.3(14) 


h. 


Funding requires some form of evaluation 


. 54.2(13) 


29.2(#) 


a. 


Staff not trained in evaluatiojn 


16.7(4) ■ 


62.5(15) 


b. 


No time for program evaluation 


* -12.5(3) 


66.7(16) 


c. 


No money for evaluation , 


20.8(6) 


62.5(15) 



ERIC 



3S3- 



TABLE 55 ^ ^ 
DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERISIKS FOR NEW MEXICO 
, ^PEPs {n=20) 



Response Percentage 



ERIC 



Characteristics 
1. ' Program 



:er1st1cs 
I a^g^anizational 



Structure 



b. Program operating v/lthin larger 
organizjatlcn 

a\ Independent program with own staff 

c. Grass roots organization with little 
bureaucratic 'structure 

•2. Program Funding 

a. Mostly Federal * 

e. Based primarily on client fees ^ , 
c. State 

b. Local, community-based 

Highly dependent upqn donations 

4. Directed Toward Specific. Target Group 

5. Program Activities • 



Yes 

55.0(11) 
35.0(7) 

10.0(2) 




No 

30»d(6) 
50.0(10) 

« 

60.0(12)- 

15.0(3) 
\25;0(5) ' 
35.0(7) 
40.0(8) 
45.0(9) 
59.0(10) 



a. 


Planned class meetings on specific 
topics . , 


75.0(15) 


10.0(2) 


b. 


Regular meeting with changing topics 


40.0(8) 


40.0(8) 


d. 


Happens on one-to-one basis between 
parents-,and staff V * ' 


20.0(4) 


65.0(13) 


\ c. 


Periodic meetings with changing topics 


20.0(4) 


' 65.0(13) 



6. Courses Offered ' 

a. Number of courses offered at once: (x = 2.063) • . 

b. Average nut^ber of class meetings for oourses offered: (x = 6.563) 

■ 1.' f 

c. Length of average class meetings (x = 130.588) 



V 

m 

f 

« 

7. Staff Instructors/Group Leadersv) 


> 

< 


■ 


e- Most are professionals- in child develop- ^ « ' 
' .«»ntj social work,' psychology, etc. ' * 


60.0(12) 


■ 

15.0(3) 


b. Most have Master ^s or Ph.D. degrees " 


55.0(11) 


30.0(6) 


a. ' Most are drained lay persons' 


30.0(6) '■ 


40,0C8) 


i . r 

f. Host are gained nurses" 


,5.0(1) 


60.0(12) 


d. Most are ^ulT-time • 


50.0(10) 


30.0(5) 


' ' • c. Host are part-time ' * 


30.0(6)- 


40.0(8) ' - - 
55.0(11) 


8. Payment of Fees, for Courses 


30.0(6) 


10. Program 'Evalijation 

* * < 






N,df. Infonnal evaluation at end of course 


85.007) 


15.0(3) 


e. Standard evaluation form at end of cdurse 


60.0(12) 


25.0(5) 


f. Evaluation at instructor discretion 

g. Follow-up written evaluation 'several ' . 
weeks after course is over 


50.0(10) 
10.0(2) 


35.0(7) * 

f 

65.0(ia) 


.1 b. Funding requires scwne form of evaluation 


50.0(10) 


35.0(7) 


• ^ a. Staff not trained in evaluation 


2,5.0(5) . 


60.0(12) 


; c. Ho money for evaluation * 


45.0(9) 


40.0(8) 


, ^ b.^No time for program evaluation 

t M 


25.0(5) 


60.0(12) 


# 

* 




* 


• 

■ 


■ 


385 • * ' , • 




< 


' ERIC j , • 


■ ■ 

« 
• 


/ 

4» 



r 



TABLE 56 

DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERISTICS FOR OKLAHOMA 
PEPS (n=33) 



-* — ^» 



Response Percentage 



ERIC 



Characteristics * - ^ Yes * ♦ 

K Program Organizational Structufffi 

b- Program operating within ISnger^ 
organization ^ ^' 

a« Independent program with own staff 

c. Grass roots organization with little 
, bureaucratic structure 

2. Program Funding 

b« Local t conmunity-based 

c« State 

e. B^sed primarily on client fees 
a. Mostly Federal 
' d'. Highly dependent upon donations 

4. Directed Toward Specific. Target Group 

> 

5. Program Activities 

• * V 
a. Planned class meetings on specific 
topics 

d. ' Happens on one-to-oae basis between 

parents and staff 

b". Regular meetings with changing topics 
c. * Periodic meetings with changing topics 2.12(7^ 39.4(13) 

6. Courses. Offered 

a. Number of courses offered at once: (x = 2.11^) 

b. * Average number of class meetings for gourses offered: (x = 6.107) 

c. \ength of average class meetiog*r (x = 124.828) • 



57.6y9) 


)8.2(6) 


27.3(9) 


'51.5(17) 


• 

9.1(3) 


54.5(18) 






27.3(9) 


33.3(11) 


' 27.3(9) 


30. 3^10) 


24.2(8) 


33.3(11) 


18.2(6), ' 


39.4(13) 


24.2(8) 


75.8(25) 


63.6(21) 


- 18.2(^ 


45.5(15) 


-?7.3(9) 


39.4(13) 


~ 36.4(12) 



staff Instruc-tors/Group Leaders 

e. .Host are professionals in child develop- 
, gent, social work, fsyctfal^gy» «tc. 

I). Hpst have Master's or ^Ji.D.. degrees 

a« Most are trained lay persons 

f. r' Most are^ained nurses' 
d: Host are full-time 

c. [tost are part-time i 
Payment of Fees for Courses 

Program Evaluation ' " - 

d. Informal evaluation at end of course 

f. Evaluation, at instructor discretion 

e. Stantiard evaluation form at end of course 
r . . 

g. Follow-up written evaluation several 
weeks aftftr course ^over \ 

h. Funding requires some form of evaluation 

a. Stfrff not trained in evaluation ^ 
c. No nioney for evaluation 

b. No time for program evaluation 

/ 





9.1(3) 


51.5(17) . 


21.<2(7) 


- 21.2(7) 


42.4(14) 


■ 6.1(2) 


54.5'(^8)" 


45.5(15) 


18.?(6> 


24s2(8)' 


36.4(12) 


54.5(18) 


42.4(14) 




X 


66.7(^2) 


18.2(6^ 


51 .5(17) 


33.3(11 ) 


42.4(14) 


39.4(13") 


^.1(3) 


72.7(24) 


30.3(10) 


51.5(1.7) 


21.2(7). 


'57.6(19) 


24.2(8) , 


54.5(18)^ 


.18.2(6) 


60.6(20) 


\ 
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TABLE 57 * 
' DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERISTICS FOR TEXAS 
PEPS (n=66')' 



1 



Response Percentage 



Characteristics . ' Yes , Na 



\ 



Program Organizational Structure 

b. Program operating within larger 

.organization ' ' 59.1(39) 28.8(19) 

4 

a. Independent program with own staff 25.8(17) 54.5(36) 

c/ Grass roots organization with little 

bureaucratic structure^ ' 18.2(12)' 56,1(37) 

Program Funding' * , - ' 

a. Mostly Federal- , ; ' " 43.9(29) 31.8(21) 

b/ Local, conmuni^tased . • ^ 31.8(21) 39.4(26)" 

c. State . • • 24.2(16^ 43.9(29) 
€>. Based primarily on client fees " 18.2(12) 51.5(34) 

d. Highly dependent upon donations 9.1(6) 51.5(341 
' Directed Toward Specific Target Group . 53.0(35) 42.4(28) 

Program Activities 

a. Planned class meetings on specific . ' 

topics ■ 60.&(40) 22.7(15) 

d. Happens on one-to-pne basis between 

V. parents and staff . * 56.1(3-7) 25.8(17) 

b. Regular meetings with changing topics 42.4(28) /> - 30.3(20) 

c. Periodic meetings witii changing topics '22.7(15) 43.9(29) 
Courses' Offered 

# 

.a.' Number »f courses offered *art once: (x = 2.392) 
b.' Average number of class meetings for courses offered: (x = 5.204) 

c- Length of average class meeting:* (x = 114.035) 



7. Staff Instructors/Group Le"aders 



e. Most are professionals in child develop- 
ioei*l-Y«}ritr-psychology, etc. 



b. Host have Master's or Ph.D. degrees ^ 
"a. Most are trained lay persons 

' * • * 

' f. Most are trained nurses 
d. Most are f»*ll-time 

c. Most are part-time 

8. Payment of Fees for Courses 
10. Program Evaluation 

d. Informal evaluation at end of course 

e. Standard evaluation form at end of course 

f. Evaluation at instructor discretion 

g. Follow-up written evaluation severarl 
weeks after course is over ^ 

r 

h. Funding requires some form of evaluation 

« 

a. Staff not trained in evaluation 
c. No money for evaluation 

b. No time for program evaluation / 



69.7(46) 
36.4(24) 
21.2(1^)- 
4.5(3) 
48.5(3?) 
*24.2(16) 
28.8(191 

72.-7(.48) 
50.0(33) • 
33.3(22) 

19j7(13) 
42.4(28) 
22.7(15). 
22.7(15) 
21.2(14)' 



15.2(10)^ 

40.9(27) 

57.6(38) 

68.2(45) 

27.3(18) 

50.0(33) 

65.2(43) 

10.6(7) 

36.4(24) 

45.5(30) 

54.5(36) 
40/9(27) 
54.5(36) 
5:;p.5(34) , 
53.0(35) 



\ 
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TABLE 58 ^ 
DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERISTICS FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATED PtPs (N=80) 



Characteristics ' 

Program Organizational Structure " 

b- Program operati;^/ within larger 
y organization <^ 

a- Independent prfagram with own staff 

c. Grass roots organization with little 
bureaucratic structure 

Prbgranr Funding 

a. Mostly federal 

c- State ^ 

b. Local, community-based' 
e- Based primarily on client fees 

d. Highly dependent upon donations 

* f 

Directed Toward Specific Target Group 
Program Activities 

a. Planned class meetings on specific 
topics J 

d. Happens on one-to-one basis between 
parents and staff 

b. Regular meetings with changing topics 
z1 Periodic meetings with changing topics 
Courses Offered 

""a. Nunijer of courses offered at once: (x = 2.525) 

b. Average number of class meetings for courses offered: (x = 5.100)» 

c. Length of av.erage class meet-ing: (x = 103.939) 



ResDons^ Percentage 


Yes 

i 


No 






70.0(56) ' 


22.5(1*8) 


21.2(17) 


60.0(48) 


16.203) 


56.3^5) 




J 


55.0(44) 


23.8(19) 


35.0(28) . 


38.7(31)' 


^6.2(21) 


35.0(28) 


15.0(12) 


51 .3(41) 


8.8(7)' 


51.3(41) 


62.5(50) - 


37.5(30) 


57.5(46) 


27.5(22) 


52.5(42) 


28.8(23) 


46.2(37) 


30.0(24) 


'26.2(21) 


43.8(35) 



4 



7, Staff Instructors/Group Leaders ^ ' ^ 

' 'Most are professionals 'in child 
— — (level dpimit, socia r T w&r^psyeho4€gy , — 



etc. 



) 



b. Host haveJIa^er's or Ph.D. degrees 

■ # 

a. Most' are trained lay persons 

f. Most are trained nurses 

d; Most are full-time 

c. Most are part-time 

I 8. Payment of Fees^ for Courses , . 
10* Program Evaluation 




17.5(U) 
27.5(2?) 
53.7(43) 
62.5(50) 
21 -.2(17) 
(l8.7-(39) 
78.7(63) 



d. 


Informal evaluation at end of course 


75.0(60) 


■ 15.0(12) 


e. 


Standa'rd evaluation form at end of course 


57.5(46) 


27.5(22) 


f- 


.Evaluation at instructor discretion , 


42.5(34) 


37.5(30)1 


f. 


Follow-up written evaluation" several 
weeks after course is over 


27.5(2^) 


48.7(39) 


h. 


Funding requires some form of evaluation 


58.7(47) 


23.8(19) 


a'. 


Staff not trained ih evalu^tion^ 


28.8(23) 
22.5(18) 


46.2(37) 


b. 


''No-time for program evaluation 


51.3(41) 


c. 


Ko money for evaluation 


26.2(21) 


47.5(38) 
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TABLE 59 

DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERISTICS FOR SOCIAlT 
SERVICE AGENCY ASSOCIATED PEPs (n=70) 



Characte ristics 

■ — ^ * 

Progiram Organizational Structure 

b. Program operating within larger 
orgaiitzation ^ 

a. Independent program with own staff 

c. Grass roots organization with little 
bureaucratic structure 

Program Funding ^ 

a . , Mostly Fe\ieral 

c. State 

b. Local, ccwiuiunity-based ^ 
e. Based primarily on client fees 

d. .Highly dependent upon donations 
Directed-Toward Specific Target Group 
Program Activities 

M. Hap'pens on one-to-one basis between 
parents and staff 

a. Planned class meetings on specific 
topics 

b. Regulai^ meetings with changing topics 

r 



^ R^spoHse Percentage 



Yes 

72.9(51) 
27.1(19) 

5.7(4) 

50.0(35) 

40.0(28) 

34.3(24) 

17.1(72) 

1(1.4(8) ' 

57.1(40) 

• t 

62.9(44) 

58.6(41) 
47.1(33) 
21.4(15) 



c. Periodic meetings with chaning topics 
Courses Offered ' ' • r 

a. NiHnber of courses offered at once: (x = 2.473) ^ 

b. Avlsrage number of class meetings for courses offered: (x 

c. • Length of average class meetin^r^x « 115.000) 



.J 



No 

17.1(12) 

50.0(35) 

62.9(44) 

25.7(18) 
32.9(23) 
28.6(20) 
45.7(32) 
42.9(30) 
40.0(28) 

2r.4(15) 

« 

22.9(16) 
27.1(19) 
41..^(29) 



5.246) 



staff Ihstractors/Group Leaders 



e. 


Host are professionals In child develbp- 
menf, social wor.k. psycho1o^,-etc. 


78.6(55) 


• 8.6(6)- 


b. 


Host have Haster's or Ph.D. degrees 


51 .4(36) 




a. 


Host are- trained lay persons 


" LLm^K ID; 




d. 

) 

f. 


Host are full-time - , 
•Wost are trained nurses 


b4.o(ooJ 
7.1(5) , 


CC.V\ ID; 

•60.0(42) 


cf 


H(^t are part-time 

* * * 




AO 0(7C\\ 


Payment of Fees far Cou»*s^'s 






Program Evaluation . 


* 




d. 


• 

Informal -evaluation at end of course 


68.6(48) 


18.6(13) 


f. 


Eyaluation'atjnstructor disc^p^ti^ 


54.3(38) 


30.0(21) 


e. 


Standard evaluation iForm at end of course 


•51.4(J6) 


35.7(25) 


g. 

/ 


Follow-up written evaluation several 

weeks after course Is over 
f 


11.4(8) 


67.1(47) 


h. 


Fujfiding requires feome farm of evaluation 


45.7(32) 


37.T(26) 


a. 


* Stafrnot Irained in evaluation. 


25.7(18) 


57.1(40) 


b. 


No timkj'or program evaluatlorj^ 


24.3(17) 


55.7(39) 


G. 


No money for evaluation 


• 31.4(22) 


. 48!6(34) 
r 




* i 




i 




m 

f 

• 


* 

i 


m 




t 

( 
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TABLE 60 

DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERISTICS FOR CHURCH OR RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 

^SOeiATEO PEPs (n=36) 

" ' ~l ' * ' Response Percentage , ~ 

Characteristics ' Yes No 
1. Program Organizational Structure 

b. < program operating within larger. 

organization.. ^ 61.1(22) 27.8(10) 

* 

a. Independent program with own staff 33*.3tl2) 50.0(18) 

c. Grass roots organization with little . * .a A/^c\ 
bureaucrattt structure 30.6(11)- 44.4(16); 

Z. Program •Funding - " 

Based primarily on client fees • 44.4(16) ^7'.8(10) 

b. Local, comnumty-based , - 30.6(11) 33.3(12) 
a-. Most/y Fe(ieral' • 25.d(9) . 4*1 .'7 (fs) 
.c. State ■ • . ^ ^ ' 25.0(9) ' 38.9(14) 
-d. ilighly dependent upon donations • *^ 13.9(5) 47.2(17) 

4. Oi rected' Toward S^ific Target QllDup ' 36.1(13i) . 63.9(23) 

5. Jg^ogram Activities ' ' ' i , 

4 

■a. Planned class meetings, on specific • 

topics ' • 80.6(29) 8.3(3) 

d. Happenston one-to-one basis between ;^ ,n ,:mi\ 
parents and staff ' 50.0^8) '30.6(11) 

b. Regular meetings ,with'Char\ging topics ' 33.3(12) 41.7(fl5^ 

c. Periodic meetings witb changing topics . 30.6(11) 44.4(16) 
6^. Courses Offered 

a. Number of courses offered at once': (x * 2;267) r ^ 

' b. .Average nurtiber of class meetings for courses offered: (x = 6.152) 
c^ Length of average class meeting: (x = 135.455) 



7. %taff Instructors/Group Leader^' 



e. Host are professionals- in child develop- ^ 

ment, social work, psychology, etc. , 55.6(20) .25.0(9), 

_ a. Host are trained lay 'persons ^ 41.7(15) 36.1(13) 

b. * Most have Master's or Ph.O/ d^rees 38.9(14) 41.7(15) 

c. 'Host 4re part- time ' . \ • 52.8(19") 25.0(9) 

* f. Most are trained nurses • . " 5.6(2) / 66.7(24') 

d. Most are full-time ' ' 30.6(11) / 44.4(16) 
8. Payment of Fees for Courses • 47.2(17) 47.'2<17) 

10. Program Evaluation 

d. Informal evaluation at end of course 66.7(24) 16.7(6) ' 

Standard evaluation form at end of course ' 66.7(24) . 16.7(6) 

V. Evaluatiort aj^instructor discretion 44.4(16) 36.1(13) 

g. Fo^"1ow-up written evaluation several 

weeks after course is over ' 16.7(6) ^5S.3(21) 

h. Funding req^ res -some forra of evaluatfofi '36.1(13) 44.4(16) 
*: .a. Staff not trained in evaluation . 22.^(8) 50.0(18) 

b. No 'time for program evaluation 16^7(6) 52.8(19) 

c. No money' far evaluation . 36.1(13) 44.4(16) 
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TABLE 6V ' 
» DESCRIPTION 'OF CHARACTERISTICS FOR PEPs 
ASSOCIATED WITH PRIVATE, PROFIT-MAKING GROUPS (n=43) 



Characteristics > . 
Program Organizational Structure 

a. Independent program with own staff 

b. Program operating within larger 
organization 

c. Grass roots organization w.ith l/ttle 
bureaucratic structure 

Program Funding •* • ,\f 

e.. Based primarily on client fees 

c. State- 
fa. Local, community-based 
a. Mostly Federal 

d. Highly dependent upon donations 
Directed, Toward Specific Target Group ,^ 

4 t 

Program AfliEflKULies 




a., PTartn^lPf^ss meetings on specific 
topics 

d. Happens on one-to-oiie basis between 
parent? and staff 



■Respond Percentage 



Yes 

37.2(16) 
37.2(16) 
23.3(10) 

62.8(27) 
25.6(11) 
23.3(10) 
16.3(7) , 
4.7(2) 
23.3(10) 

90,7(39) 



34.9(15) 
23.3(10) 
16.3(7) 



b. Regular mejptings with ^hanging topics 
c- Periodtt meetings with changing topics 
Courses Offered 

a. Number of courses offered at once: (7 = 2.026) 

b. Average number of class meetings for courses offered: 

c. Length of average class meeting-., (x = 156.585) 



No 



44.2(19) 
37.2(16) 
48.8(21) 



25.6(11) 
34.9(15) 
39.5(17} 
46.5(20) 
55:8(24) 
76.*7(33) 

■ 

4.7(2) 

41.9(18) 
46.5(20) 
-^55.8(24) 



(x= 7.268) 



30G 



7; * staff Ijistructors/Group Leaders 

e. Mon are professionals- in child develop- 
ment, social wj*-k, psycho.logy, etc. 

b. Host have Ha*ster!j5-or Ph.D. degrees 
a. Kost^f trained .lay persons 

f. Host are trained nurses 

c. Host are part-time 
3. Host aK^ full-time 

8. Payment of pks 'for Courses 
10. Program Evaluation- 



67.4(29) 
' ' 41.9(18) 
y 30.2(13) 
4.7(2) 
^ 39.5(17) 
20.9(9) 
74.4(32) 



14.0(6) 

2<r.9(12) 

37.2(16) 

55.8(24) 

20.9(9) 

37^(16) 

20.9(9) 



e. 


Standard evaluation form at end of course 


72.1(31) 


11.6(5) 


.d. 


Informal evaluation at end of course 


69.8(30) 






Evaluation at instructor discretion 

• 


39.5(17) 


39.5(17) 


* 

g. 


Follow-up written evaluation several 
weeks after course is over 


9.3(4) 


( 

62.8(27) ■ 


h. 


Funding requires some form of evaluation 


25.6(T1) 


51.2(22) 


a. 


Staff not trained in evaluation 


25.6(11) 


46.5(20) 


b. 


No time for program evaluation 


18.6(8) 


53.5(23) 


c. 


No money for evaluation 


25.6(11) 


46.5(20) 
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. ^ * ^ ' TABLE ,62 

DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERISTICS FOR PEPs 
ASSOIlftTEO WITH J^UBLIC, NONPROFIT,GROUPS (n=43) 

/ . ' . • Response Percentage . 

Characteristics * Yes 'No 
1\ Program Organizational Structure 

s 

b. Rrogram operating within larger * 7 
organization * • * 79.5(35) 6.8(3) , 

a.' Independent program with own staff *27.3(12) 56.8(25) 

c. Grass rijots organization with little ' 

bureaucratic 'structure . 13.6(6) 59.1(26) 

2. Program founding 

a. Mostly Federal , 47.7(21 ) 29.5(13) 

b. Local, coirmunity- based . 45.5(20) 29.5(13) 

c. State' . ' 40;9(18) ^ 36.4(16) 

d. Highly dependent upon donations, ' 20.5(9) 40.9(18) 

e. Based primarily on client fees 15.9(7) 54.5(24) 
4. Directed Toward Specific Target Group b4.5(24) 43.2(19) 
5; Program Activities 



4 



a. Planned class meetings on specific ^ , - , , 
topics. . 59.1(26) 29.5(13) 

d. Happens on one-to-one basis between , , ^ 

parents and staff ■ 52.3(23^. 31.8(14) 

b. Regular meetings with changing topics 40.9(18) 40.9(18) 

c. Periodic meetings with changing topics 38.6(17) 36.4(16) 

6. Courses Offered 

, ♦ _ 

9< Number of courses offered at' once: (x « 2.194) 

b. Average number of class meetings for courses offered: (x = 4.895) 
t. Length of average cfass meeting: (x = 117.763) j 



/ 



fly 



7i. 'Staff Instructbrs/Group Leaders 

e. Host are professionals in child. develop- " 
ment, social work, psychology, etc. 

b. Host have Haster's or Ph.D. degrees 

• / 

■ a.- Host are trained lay persons 

d. ' Host are fuX'l- time - 

f. " Host are trained nurses 

c. Host are part-time 

8^ Paymept of Fees for Courses 

10» Program Evaluation 

d» Informal evaluation at end of course 
f.. Evaluation at instructor discretion 

e. Standard evaluation form at end of course 
h. Funding requirersome form of evaluation 

a. Staff not trained in evaluation 

b. No time for program evaluation 

c. No money Tor evaluation 



68.2(30) 

,40.9C18) 

31.8(14) 

54.5(24) 

15.9(7) 

27.3(12) 

22.7(10) 

75.0(33) 
56.8(25) 
40.9(18)' 
^50.0(22) 
27.3(12) 
27.3(12) 
31.8(14) 



18.2(8) 

47.7(21) 

47.7(21) 

29.5(13) 

61.4(27) 

54.5(24) 

72.7(32) 

15.9(7) 

34.1(15) 

50^6(22) 

40.9(18) 

54 .'5 (24) 

56.8(25) 

50.0(22) 
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• . TABLE 63 
. DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERISTICS FOR PEPs 
ASSOCIATED. WITH; NO ASSOCIATION, STRICTLY LOCAL ORGANIZATION (n=27) 

Response Percentage ^ 

Characteristics' • . Yes No ^ 
Program Organizational Structure 

* 

a. Independent program within larger 

organization vi66.7(18) 25.9(7) 

* 

c. Grass roots organization with little 

^bureaucratic structure 37.0(10) 44.4(12) 

b. Program operating within larger 

organization . 29.6(8) . 51.9(14) 

Program Funding 

/b. Local, conmunity-based 48.1(13) 25.9(^7) 

a. 'Mostly Federal ' 44.4(12) 37.0(10) 

c. State " ^ 33.3(9) 33.3(9) 
e. Based primarily on client fees . 29.6(8) 37.0(10) 

d. Highly dependent upon donations 22.2(6) 40.7(11) 
Directed Toward Specific Varget Group 66.7C18) 33.3(9) 
Program Activities . , 

d. Happens on one-to-one basis between 

parents and staVf 63.0(17) 18.5(5) 

a. Planned class meetings on. specific "* 
topics /' 48.1(13) 25.9(7) ♦ 

b. " ftegular meeting^ith changing topics 37.0(10) ^ 33.3(9) 

c. Periodic meetings with changing topics 22.2(6) 40.7(11) 
Courses Offered • ^ 

a. Number of courses offered at once: (x = 2.889) 

b. , Average mimber of class meetings for'^S^es offered: (x = 5.167) 

c. Length of average class meeting: (x = 124.500) 

'too 



7. Staff rnstractors/Group Leaders 



e. 


r 

Host are professionals in child develop- 
ment, social work, .psychology, etc. 


h ■ 

51.9(14) 


22.2C6)' 


• 

b. 


Host have Master's or Ph.D. degrees 


48.1(13) 


' 33.3(9) 


a. 


Host are trained lay pers'^ns t 


.25.9(7) 


51.9(14) 

f 

• 55.6(15) 


'f. 


Host are trained nurses 


11.8(7) 


C. 


Host are part-time 


37.0(10) 


^9.6(8) 

/ 


d. 


Host are full-time 


' 37.0(10) 


s 40.7(11) 


8. Payment of Fees for Courses 


'22.2(6) 


- 55.6(15) 


• 10. Program Evaluation 




• 


d. 


Informal evaluation at end of course . 


77.8(21) 


11.1(3) 


f. 


Evaluation at instructor discretion ^ , 


37^0(10) 


44.4(1€) 


e. 


Standard eval Ji^tjtotv^orm at end of course 


29.J5(8)^ 


5f. 9(14)1 


' . ^ ^. 


Follow-up written evaluation several 
weeks after course is over 


3.7(1)' 


81.5(22) 


h. 


Funding requires s(xne form of evaluation ^ 






a. 


Staff not trained in evaluation ^ ^ 


' U.8C4) 


63,0(17) 


b/ 


No time for program evaluation 


18.5(51 


' 59.3(16) 


c. 


No money for evaluation 


25.9(7) 


51.9(14) 


✓ 






* 




. J 




- 


• 
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